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Pulitzer  Awards  Announced.      From  The  Publishers'    Weekly. 

Winner3  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Letters  fbr  1932  were  a  inou  ced  in  May   at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Friends  of  the  Princeton  Librar;,    in  the  Hotel  Plaza.     Eenry   D.  Faekenthal, 
Secretary   of  Columbia  University,   announced   the   asarda    to  the  600  quests  and  to   the  r  any 
thousands  who  listened  in  on  a  nation-wide  ra»  lo  hookup. 

The  prize  of     1000  for   the  best  novel  published  during  the  year  by   an   American  author 
wa3  awarded  to  T.S.Striblin  -  for  "The  Store"   for  reason  of  its  sustained  interest,   anr   its 
convincing  aid  co    prehensive  oicture  of  life  in  an  inland  Southern  conminitv   daring  the 
middle  eighties  of  the    last  century. 

The  prize  in  Dras  a,     lQoO,  for  the  original    American  play,   performed  in  He??  York, 
Ik;   which  shall  best  represent   the  value  and    power  of   the  sta  *e,   went  to  I'axwell  Anderson  for 
"Both  Your  Houses,"   which   .7as  nrodueed  at   the   mo;  ale  Theater  •  r  Log   tl  e   season  1S32-53. 
In  co  ratntin*  on  this  award   the  co     ittee   state     that  "the   spirit  of    f  •     plaj    is  idealistic, 
it  breathes  a  fine  indignation,  but  it  is  so  conducted   that  legit  tertainment  values 

are  not  lost  and   the   characters  speak  and  act    d.th    convincing  naturalness." 

For    the  best  volur     of  vers     published    luri        t       .  ear  by  an    \m6rican  author,   the 
1000     oetry   prize    vas  awarded   to  Archibald  *  acleish  for  "Conquistador". 

Frederick  J.  Turner  was  awarded    x>sthunously   the     2000  prize   for  the  best  book  of  the 

^7   year  on   tl  e  history  of  the  United     tates  for  his  "The  "significance  of  Sections  in    American 

history",   a   selection  of   stu-  U  3    &deea  by  certain  of   the-   friends  of  Professor  Turner  from 

&g  his    orke.     These  stu  ie   ,  t  u    eoRoitte*    stated,  "treat  inporteat  aspects  of  the 
evolution  of    American  civilization  in  a  thorough  *  n     fresh  way,   are  based  upon  a  wide  read- 
ing of  sources,  and   are  clear  sad   careful   In  their   point  of  vie;."  Professor  Turner     ied 
Warch  14,    1962. 

"Orover  Cleveland,"  by   Allan  Tievin^,  was   c.osen  a;3  the  best  ttserican   biography    teaching 
patriotic  and  unselfish   services   to   the    people,   illustrated  b;    an  eminent  example.  ?-r.   Kevins 
received   sn  award  of  ^1000.     This  me  characterized  as  "a  book  of  value,   in  the 

first  place,  because    it  suoolie       foat     sa   been  needed,    a     ispassionate  ai  ive 

survey   of  the  subject.      It  rakes  a  substantial  contribution  to  our    political   bi ©graph;    and 
should  prove  of  service  for  a  lo  b  •;   ti  e   to    the  la;*    reader  and    the   his  tor  left** 
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Karli*-r  in  tfea  -oath   it   wa3  announced   that  among  the  journal  isri  awards  the   corre- 

nce  prize  w>ttBtlfig  to     500  had  bee-     *.i\  en   to   Edgar  Ana  ell  ' owrer,  Berlin  correspon- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Daily  Hew3,  aut/or  of  "OexttiaSBr     uts   the  Clock  Back." 

•Ulliac  Lyon  Phelps   presided  as  toaatnaater  at   the      inner  at  ■hlcfa   a  number  of  for  er 
winners  of  Pulitzer  Prizes  were  speakers. 
Editor's  note:      Grower  Cleveland,  by  Nevins,  8v.    is  in  grade  2;   The  Frontier  in  American 

History,    b    Frederick  J.   Turner,   3v.    is   in   grade  l£. 
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James  Truslow  Adar.s 

Jaroe3  Tnaalow  Adams,  American  historian,   ^as   barn  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  October  18, 
1B78,   spent  much  of  his  boyhood   abroad,   an     ens  graduated  in  1898,   at  the  a  ^e  of  twenty,   from 
the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic    Institute    vith  the  decree  of  A.B. 

In  1900  Yale  conferred  u  on  him    the  degree  of   Utf.,   In  192o   the  "ho  e    Island    ""tate 
College  awarded  him  the   de  rjee  of  LL.H.   and   in  1924  Columbia  University  honored  hin   rtth  the 
decree  of  litt.H.       "The  Lpic  of  America,"  published  in  September  1931,   *Dn  from  Allan  Kevins 
the  const  n  ation:     "This  is   the   best  single  volume  of  American  history  in  existence." 

V.r,   Adam3  is  probably  the  only   native  of  Brooklyn  who   nan  prefix  his   na  e    rii)  oanish 

^."Don.*'      Tho    he  makes   it   clear  in  his    foreword    to   "The   Adams  Family"    that  he   la  not  related    to 
the  ra3aachusetts  Adamses,  Tames  Tmislow    Ldame   is,    nevertheless,   of  e  istinguished 

ancestry.     On  hia  mother* s   side  of  the   family,   he   traces  back  to  Alejandro   e'e   Ineypoy  rojas 
who  was  Spanish  governor-gt  ncral   in    jierica   in  1.050.      His    father's   ancestors  came  from  Eng- 
land to  Virginia  in  1659,  and  his  great-great    grandfather    vent   fox-hunting    nth  George     ash- 
ing ton. 

At  eighteen     r.     dsma  arota   the  libretto  for  a  reretta,  '"",.    Culprit*  i    meet," 

which  was  given  public  performance  in  Brooklyn.     Be   fas,   bow  ever,   advised  to  become  an   electrical 
^rn^ineer.     Bat  books  were  hie    forte,  be  had    considered  becoming  a  professor  of 

philosophy,  but  it   early  struck  hi]  rofessorial    returns  often   concerned  the   spirit  ^ore 

than  the  pocket-book,  that  if  he  were  ever  to  be  free  to  write  tha   aistoi  ich  he 

was  so   deeply   interested,-  he  rust  make  nil  self  financially  independent.      To  this  end  xt  he  ??ent 
into    the  bn  ..  iness  of  stock   brokerage  in     all  street.      In  1912  he   retired  from  business  to 
study   history.     Daring   the   far  he   served   on  Colon*  1  House*  -s  Commission  to   prepare  data   for 
the  f'eace  Conference,   and  was  later  detailed   ft>r  .    eeial  duty  at  Versailles.     In  1927  he  was 
married  .    Heely. 

'  r.    ad ams*   "The  Founding  of  Hew  Hn-land,"   won  the     2000  Pulitzer  -rize   in  History   for 
1921,   and  opened  the   eyes  of  scholars  an<    the  public  generally  to   the   fact  that  a  new, 
vigors  as,   an  ;;  original  ■  minded  historian  had  appeared. 

This  scholar,    dao   was  referred  to  by  President  Hoover  in  his  speech  at  vonktown  October 
xfcxxxft 


t! 


19,   1931  ea   ^  "  (if tad  modern  historian,"  admits   .•;ith  a  twinkle  in  his   eye    I  •    t-astcs 

are  extr,  le  -  he:  merely  preferj  the  best  of  everything  in  literature,    food  and 

friends!      The  ultimate  o'bji  ci  of     is  writing  is,     e    says:   "To  rake  people    think,    and   to 
relieve  a  certain   pressure  on  ray  own  mind.      The  lutter   is    orobabl;  truth,    as  I 

have  no  ct  ifi  denes   in  r.;/   sbllit;     to   accomplish  the   first. M     Book  reviews  an^   s^les   figures, 
nowever,   eon  trad  lot  this  aodsst  conclusion* 

?'r.   &daaa,    altho  he   spends  -  uch  of   the  year  in  London,    ;here  he   deli  3its   in  the    'Id 
"or Id    spirit  of  ease  and    leisure,    often   contributes   to  the  leading  American  r -, -".i  ;*?  :3. 

Editor's  note:      Among  thi  a  author's  books  t^e    following  are  in  braille: 
The  epic   of  America.    5v.     BIA 
^  The  'lie  ago. 

The  march  of  democracy.  Ov.  Grade  2    CHI 
falter  Lip  jnann.      An  article    in  the  I'arch  1933  Braille 

Book  Review,   from  The   Saturday  Peview  of  Literature. 
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Koiore   Vlllele  T "or row 

Mrs.  Jlonore    Pi  lisle  Borrow  cornea  on  her  mother*  s  side   from  a  family  of  old  New  Etiglanders. 
Her  rother   ma  Lilly   Bryant,   her  father  (Till i en  Tunbar  T  cCue,   end   in  her  bnptisr.nl   nare   is 
retained   the  memory  of  a  French   ancestral  strain  -  Bonore'  is  a  family  surname.     Ber  father   ./as 
an  Ohio  man,   the   youngest  of  the    nine   children  of  a  Methodist  circuit   preacher. 

After  taking  her  A. 3.   at  the  University  of    Wisconsin,   sht    .vent  to  Arizona  and    there    she 
wrote  her  first  book,   "The  Heart  of  the  Desert*" 

After  two  years  in  the   west,  Mrs,  Borrow  cane    to  New  York,  where  her  short  stories  began 
to  appear  in  various  ra^azines.      Theodore  Dreiser  offered  her  a  job  on  the  "Delineator,"  but 
she  refused,   and   continued  her  free  lance   .Turk,   writing  short  stories  and  articles.     She  did 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  American  Indian-,    another  on  the  divorce   problem,   a  series  on 
Immigration  and   one  on  the  Reclamation  >l  ervic-e.      Her  research  work  on  declaration   ras  the 
starting  point   for  "Still  Jim." 

In  1914,  I  -more    «'.  Morrow  became  e:i  tor-in-chief  of   the  "Eelineator."      In   spite  of  that 
full-ti-e   job,    she   pro  uced   in  the   nex;   five  years  not  only  'Still  Jim,"  buVLydia  of  the 
Pines,"  "Benefits  Forgot,"  "A  True  Story  of  Abraham  L/ncoln,"   and  "The  Forbidden  Trail." 

In  191.,  Bra.   lorrov  resigned   fror:  her  editorship  and   -since   then  she  has  devoted   herself 
t    to   creative  writing,     Every  one  of  her  novels  baa  been  based  on     or.e  large   issue.      In  "Lydia 
of   the     ines"    Lt  was   forest  conservation;    in  "  the  Forbidden    frail,"  desert  reclamation;    in 
"The   Enchanted  Canyon,"    it   harks  baefc  again  tj  the   Peelamation  Service;    in  "Judith  of  the 
Godless  Valley,"    it  is  the  American   need  of  t',<      tor-;    religious  faith  of  our  forefathers;    in 
"The  Exile  of  the   Lariat,"  it  is  the    )robles    of  the  relative  importance  of  staple   in  ustries 
and  scientific  research.      In  "The  Devonehers,"   a  whole-    coitmunity  is  arraigned,   thru  an 
individual,   for  failure  to  live  up  deals  of* its  pioneer  ancestors. 

In   1925,   with   the     >ubl  ication  of  "    e  I.'uot  larch,"   her  historical   flair  became   apparent. 
The     iary   of  Serdssa       ita  ta  vas  the  ha. is   of  this  narrative  of  the  tinning  of  Oregon.     In 
1926,    for   the    first   publishing  list  df  her  husband,     'illiam  Torrow,  Mrs.  Borrow  urote  "On 
to  Oregon!        the  Storv  of  a  Pioneer  Boy."     This,   the  only  book  she  has  written  especially     or 
you  ger  readers,  was  dedicated   to  her  son,  T"i chord. 
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The  publication  in  1925  of  t*j   short  looks,*!*  nefits  forgpt*1   and   "The   Lost  '""pe* 
Abraham  Lincoln"   had  au°  jested   the   character  of  Fra.  Morrow's  Industrious  research  anc1    hLven 
oromise  of  the  Tinooln  Trilogj     60  c  Mi      Forever  Free,     "ith  Halice  Toward   TTone,   and  The  Last 
Full  h'easure.      "Forever  rree"    presents  Lincoln's  first  years  in  the   white  P.ouse,    fron    the 
be;inn<ri^  of  the  Civil    Tar  to   the  mo  President   fixes  his  signature  to    the  Emanci- 

pation     roelematiea*     "  'ith  I  -lice  Toward  "one"   opens    irith  the  year  1863  and   closes  with  the 
return  of  abrnham  Lincoln  to    fas  in.;  ton  from  City    Joint  after  the  fall  of  ^ichnonc1.     With  the 
publication  of  "The  Last  Full  Measure,  *■  Irs.  Morrow  brings  the   chronicle  of  Lincoln  down  to 
the  mor.ent  of  his  assassination. 

Mrs.  Morrow's  other  publications  are :The  Splendor  of  God,   1929,  a  novel   about  Adoniram 
Hudson,    first  Baptist  I'iss&onary   to  Buna    in  181:3;   and  three  biographies:   The  Father  of 
Little  women,    1927,   a  3tudy  of  BronaOB    \le  tt;  T  aii    Todd  Lincoln,   1928;    and   Tiger!   "i^er! 
The  Life  Story  of  ,Tohn  B.   r>ou4i,   1950. 

I-    the    vi  nter  Mrs.  Morrow  lives  in  Hew  '  ork,   and   takes  a  keen   Interest  in  the  education 
of  her  children.      In  the  summer,    in  her  Connecticut  home,    her   favorite   avocation   is    gardening. 
She  has   great  vitality  and   is   unusually  tall,    vi  th    bl  ir    eyes  end  masses  of  black  hair. 
Editor's  note:     Anon-?  this  author's  books   the  following  are  in  braille: 
Benefits  for.pt.    lv.    APH 
The  DeToashers,   9 v.   Tetroit. 
The   end.  an  ted  canyon.  8v.      APH 
The   father  of  Little    'onen.    St.   Perkins. 
Forever  free.    6v.   APH 
We  must  march.   7v.    APH 
ith  m^li^e  toward    none.   8v.    Cleveland,   Chicago. 
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Selma  Lagerlof 

In  the   province  of  V  arm Ian  ,      wedcn,   on  Nover  ber  20,   1858,   .'-elmn  Lagerlof    ms  born  into 
a  large  family  of  brothers  and    sisters*       'he  sprang  from     wedish  gentlefolk  of  the  landowner 
class,     lev  father    raa  a  retired   army  officer  and  her  mother    ms  descended   from  a   lon^  line 
of  distinguished  clergymen.     Their  home  was  h'arbacka  Manor,   in  £tanne« 

The   child  was  never  strong  enough  to  run  wild  over   the   fa>  ••    iritb   the  others,    30   she   sat 
at  acxae   in  a  deep   chimney    corner  reading  or  i'iatenin*  to  ''stories  about  all  the   great  and 
wonderful  things  which  had  happened   in  the  sorld."     She  was  allowed  to  browse  in   the  ample 
far  ily   library   and  botli    parents  helped   in  her  reai  in*. 

In  "The  Story  of  a    Story"    (in  her  collection  of  s  *>rt  stories,   "The  Girl  from  the  I'arsh 
Croft),  Selraa  Lagerlof  tells  about  her  own  childhood,    in  the  third  person:     •'At  the    start  it 
was  not   the    girl's  intention  to    .?rite  ab  ut   the  stories  and  legends  surrounding  her.     Then 
she  tried    to  write,    she   chose  material   from  her  books.     She  went  about  at  hose  on  the    miet 
fair,    filling  every    scrap  of  paper   she   could   lay     er  hands  on  with  verse  and   arose,  with 
play  3   and  romances."     She   MS  allowed    to  jner,    -uneberg,   and   Andersen   thru  twice 

each  winter. 

At   the  a  ;t   of  nine    the    ,-irl   spent   the    winter  with  her  uncle  in  Stockholm,  where   the  old 
fc,ho;u'ekeeper  would  often  take  her  to   the  theatre.      After  she  returned  hosu  ,    Bhe  played 

otre  with  her  brothers  and  sisters  on  school  holidays.     She  relates,    in  the  present  tense: 
n7fe  aave  no  prompt  book,  only  ny  memory   to    ride  us.      It  is  T   ,vho,  with  the  help  of   -u  ilts 
and  blankets,   make  up   the  actor's."      The    far-.il\    vas    t        an   it  nee.      In  their   favorite   piece 

.     dual    role  of  heroine  and  of  an  old  man   with  long  white  hair,  using  her  gen- 
erous yellow   curls    for  tie   effect. 

^S   she  continues,   "I  long  to   .vrite  great  plays  and  not   to  sit  on  a   school- 
bench  and   waste  my  time   in  eom?osition  3nd  arithmetic.      At  fifteen  I  have  read  all   the  poets 
in   the   house  and  have   written  ay    -  irst  verse. ■ 

Miss  La?erlbf  sent  again  to   Stockholm  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,   and   in  1882,   after'  a 
year  at    -joberg's  Lyceum  for  airls,    3he  entered  the  Poyal    .omen's    "uperior  Training  College 
to  prepare  for  teaching.     She  remained   there   three  years.     One!  day   it   suddenly  dawned  u->on  her 
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that  her  own  V  arm  land    ras  rich  in  material  for  books  and  she  determined  to   write  a  story 
of  Ttarrland*  s  Cavaliers. 

Ear  studies  completed,  3he  wont   to  Landakrooa  in  the  province  of  Skene   to  tench  in  the 
Gramn&r  School   for  Ciirls.      She   *rrote  bonnets  for    >wedish  magazines  and   told  endless   folk  tales 
to  her  pupils  after  school.     One  Christmas  ho  irs;  t  back   £a  farmland,    she    planned  the  first 
chapter  of  hev  story  while  w  riding  in  a   sleigh  tliru  a  blinding  snowstorm.       he  wrote  it  in 
verse,    then  did   it  in   the   repressed  realistic  prose   style   wl  ich  was  the   fashion  in  Sweden. 
Later  she  discarded   that  style    for  her  natural  romantic  manner,  full  of  explorations  and 
interrogations. 

In  1890  ?:iss  Lagerlof  won  a  prize  offered  by   the  magazine  "Idun'  first  five 

chapters  of  "Gioata  Ber.1  in?."     The   completed   aowe]    was    lublished  in  1894,   when  she    was  thirty- 
six.      It   is  a   wild,    to j-:':  otic  book  into    shien   she    gathered  with  youthful  extravagance  folk   tales 
and  legends  of  \armland.        oil    ring  the  publication  of  her  second  book,   "Invisible  Links,*' 
King  Jscor  of  Sweden  and  his  son.,  Prince  Sugen,  extended   financial   aid    to  Kiss  Lagerlof.     She 
gave  op  teaching  in  1895  and  made  a  trip  to   Italy  which  resulted  in  "The  Tirades  of  Anti- 
christ."    A   trip  to   the  Orient  brought  forth  "Jerusalem."     At  the  request  of  the  Swedish 
school  authorities   fbr  a   school-teacher  she   produced  two   volumes  of  ''The  Adventures  of  Nils.   w 

Kiss  Tagerlbf  was  created  Doctor  "honoris  cause"   at   the  Linnaeus  Jubilee  of  the  Opsala 
University   in  1907.     She  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  1909,  being  the   first 
woman  to   receive  ,  and   was  taade  a  member  of  the  exclusive  Swedish  Academy  in  1914. 

A  youn',    /nan   journalist,  Verlma  '-wanston  Howard,    interviewed   the  inaccessible  *'iss 
La^erloff  one  day.     They  grew  to   be  fast  friends  and  with  her  English  version  of  "Jerusalem," 
Krs.  Howard  became  Miss  La^erlbf's  chief  English  translator.     "Anna  Sward"  was  her  tenth 
translation. 

Miss  Lagerlof  spends  her  summers  at  Ifarback-:  I'anor ,  the   plsce  of  her  birth  and   the 
Liljecrona'3  Lovdalla  of  her  stories.      In  winter  she   lives  at  Falun,   Pelarne,   wh ere" Je ruse lera" 
was  written.       6  '  Irbaeka     I .•    cultivates  140  acres  o  ad   looks  after  fifty-three  tenants* 

She  has  modernize  5   the   oL")  manor-  but  it  still   retains  its  old  dignity   and   simplicity.      It 
is  a  friendly   house    .it'    wide  verandas,  white  colonial  pillars,  fine  old  trees,   and  ^ose 
gardens. 


From  beneath  a    grown  Of    i    ite  hair,  I'iss  La^erlof's  eyes  look  at  and   thru  one,   kinrly 
yet  penetratingly.     Rr«.   Howard    -ive3  bb   impression  of  her:      A  woman  of  medium  ith 

a  fine,   fair  face,    splen  id    head  superbly  set  on  nee     and    shoulders.      Her  sense  of  humor 
was  kten.      There  *as  a  ti inkle  in  her  e\  e,   a  twist  about  the  mouth,   a  certain  sly  humor  that 
preceded  her  speech,     while  h&r  chuckle    733  iniritaole." 

Some  of  Hiss  Lagerlofs  novels     xtikTxh^xx£a*&:rcrtxnadrtxBttmu^  aro:  Go  at  a 

Berling-,  WKKt  The  Kiraclea  of    Lfltlchriatj  IflHI  Jerusalem;   VMS  The  Saperor  of  Po?*tugallia# 
]flW  Bannlyst,   iMfc  ( rMbiished   in  the    United    Jtatea  as  The     utcast);   r'arbacL'a-,   £HBI    the 
story  of  her  home  and  tradition;  Charlotte  Lo-venskol   ;    SHI   The   General's  ~ing;   WMl   Anna 
Syardr,|B^  Queens  of  Kungahalla',  J0B&  A  Child*  s  '■>  cmoirs,   ^Jp,  a  continuation  of  rarb  • 

The  Ring  of  the  Lowenskolcs  ggaJtaLtawxtlr^e-xgifcCTa^xfr^^ 

published   in  the   Unite     States  in  19.51,    contains  three  closely  linked  novels:  Charlotte 
Lowenskold,   The   general's  Ring,    and    inna    vartf. 

Bar  volumes  of  Lncl  1  e:      Invisible  Links*,    WSSB   From  a  Swedish  Homestead.  J 

Wttt  The   Adventures  of  Nils;  ^|^   The  Girl  from  the  "r'arsh  Croft;    &£H|  Ten  end  Trolls,   HMfc 
Editor's  note:     Asong    this  author's  book-   the   following  are  in  braille: 

Christ  legends.  3*«  AJPH 

Emperor  of  .-ortugalla.  5v.  HYPt, 

The  General's  ring.   3v.    Austin. 

Girl  from  the   narsheroft.   lv.   WPL 

Legend  of  the  Chris knew   rose. 

KarbacKa.  3w.   APH 

The  story  of  Oosta  berling.  4v.  A3FR 

The    /onderful  *<iv<  Q tores  of  Nile.  4v.   APE 
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Mark  Twain.     Fro:.  Jhe     ,-irit  of  Anerlaaa  literature, 
by  John  ?,:acy. 

-Gulliver' 3  Travels'    is  to  be   found    in   tan  editions,   one    for  a  alt  minds,   the  other 

fbr  adventurous  immaturity.     The  taxta  di  ffcr  but  little,    if  at  all;   aifiereneaa  are  mainly 

differences  in    the   rearer.  *   "Crulliver's  Travels'     ie  a   story  book  J  !ke 

"rtobinson  Crusoe"   and  "Treasure   Island."     For  the  other  audit    e<     if    ia   a  tr emendous   aatire 

on  human   nature,    avast  portrait  of  HB,    the   nakedly  staple  narrative  ottering  profttnditiea 

before  w  i  eh   the    sentimental    joail  and  hypocrites  wear  an  as  mile,        he  boy  aim   follows 

the  strange   fortunes  of  roc tor  Chi- liver  dees   not  know  that     rift  ia  talking  over  his  head 

to    the  parents  ,v":jo    -*ave   the    boy  the    fonder  book.      All  satire   ia  anal    in  its  nature.      It 

speaks  in  arable,   savin?  one    thing  a  lag  a  deeper  parallelism.     It  Is  a  preacher  in 

'cap    and  bells. 

To  the  holiday  mood  of  the    world  and  the  wholesomely  childish  popular  mind  Mark  Twain* 3 

books,   like  "Gulliver's  Travels"  apasal    instantly.      For  fort?,    :  ears  he  has  been  a  favourite 

comedian,   a  beloved   jester,   picturesque,   historic  in  all  his  public  attitudes.     His  books 

have  been  sold   by  hundred  of   thousands.     Of  "Joan  of  Arc,"  one   of  his  least  popular  books 

("I  wrote  it   for  love,"  he   says,  "and  never  expected   it  to  sell"),   sixteen  thousand  copies 

were  sold  in  the  year3  from  1904  to  1900.     Mark  Twain  was  the  most  successful  nan  of  letters 

of  his  tine;    in  the  duration  and  variety  of  his  powers,   in  the   number  and  enthusiasm  of  his 

I 

audience  he  ha ■  no  rival  in  English  literature  after  Dickens. 

To  sa:     in  the   face  of   that  towering  popularity  that  he   is  greater    than  his  refutation 
may  seen    ^raise  be;  ond  reason,  and  it  may  be  presumptuous   to  suggest  that  the  millions  «ho 
adrire  him  do    not  all  kno*  how  great  a  man  they  adr  Ire  or  what  in  him  is  most  admirable. 
Nevertheless  it  i  3  true   that  this  incorrigible  and   prolific  joker  has  kept   the  world  chuck- 
ling so  continuously  that  it  has  not  sobered  down  to   comprehend    ;hat  a  powerful,  orig 
thinker  he  is.     If  you  mention  his  name,     ore   one   says,  "Oh,  ye 3  !   do  you  remember   7hat  he 
said   sham  it    *as  re  or  ted  that  ho  ^aa  dead?"     You  smile  appreciatively  an;    Insist,  "Yes, 
but  have  you  read  *  Joan  of  Arc'?     Have  you  really  read,    since  you  grew  up,  the  greatest 
piece  of  American  fiction,   'Huckleberry  Finn'?"     The  response  i3  apt  to  be  mora   billing 
than   intelligent.     Some  man  of  letters,  like  Mr,   Bernard  Shaw,  and  some  critics,    mch  as 
Professor    '.L.Phelps  and   Professor  Brander  Matthews,  have  measured  his  significance.     Mr. 
Lowells,  after  warning  us  not  to  forget  the   joker  in  the   gravity  of  our  admiration,   said 

**   ell    in  a   few  words,   "Cler-pn3,    the   sole   and   incomparable,    the   Lincoln  of  our  literature." 
ano  reserving  hi ,-jj^g   r^iiiG   ToT  vLk  Vff  '    t       '       ■    MMalW^MMWM— i—ispSaaM^— ^- 

Wrk  Taw s  equals  who  live,   long  ago^wift,  roliere     Cer 
vantes,  Fielding.  '     °ilere»  Cer- 

^T"  ^ a3  a  ^paper  reporter>  a  "*~^  --  -  -  ■  — -  ~- 

—     «,  mtm.   „^  of  mm  Md  _r  made  hte  ^^  ^  ^  paci^ 
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before  be   thought  of  himself  a3  a  professional  man  of  letters.     As  be  grew  older,  he  culti- 
Tated   the   gifts   which   he   had    discovered  by   accident,    care  in   tine  to  a  perfect  and  conscious 
command  of   his  art,    and  by  much  reading  and   writing  anr    experience  made   himself  a  very  great 
master  of   jrose. 

His   first  booic  of  sketches,   printed  in  1867,    is  of  no  better  quality   than  the  work  of 
hundreds  of  newspaper  men   vho  put   a  little  fun  into  their  day*  a   scribbling  and   so    ^ot  a 
little  fun  out  of  it.     The  sketches  had  given  Clemens  a  local  reputation  before   they  were 
printed  as  a  book,   and    oiompted   th<     oroprietors  of  the  Alta  California  to   Bead   hi'    on  the 
f  mous  voyage  of  the    steamer   Quaker  City.     The  report  of  that  voyage  is  "Innocents  Abroa," 
a  first-rate  book  of  travel,   which  revealed   at   once    an  accomplished   writer  of  sincere, 

m 

J9F    vigorous  English. 

In  "Innocents  Abroad,"     he  self-deceptions  and   pious  buncone  of   the  pilgrims ,  the  menda- 
cious   glides,  the  "tall"    traditional    stories  told   for  money   to  tourists  by  vergers   and 
ciceroni    (stories  beside   ahich  "American  exaggerati  >n"   is   shrinking  understat<    ent)   -  all 
these  impositions  move   th  -   recording  I   nor- en t   to  cut  capers,  to  play   the  vacant  idiot,      n 
then  to  pour  out  one  of  his   lev   1  streai  a  of  deadly   accurate  and  der  oli;  hin  •  irony.      It  is 
a    >1  Maura  to   read  him  in  his  abusive  moods,  and   it  was  a  greater  pleasure  to  hear  hi-   in 

t^^  one  of  hi-    coolly   pas   ionate  tirade.;,   speaking  sentences  arazlngly   finished  and   c   nstr  icted 
as  if  a  prose  style  were  as  natural   to  him  as  breathing,    in  a  voice,  even,  deliberate,  modu- 
lated and   sweet  wi  th  rar,o. 

I  aric  Twain  shows   in  thii,  took,  as    in  much  of  his  writing,   the  deeo  enthusiasm  for 
natural   beaitj*    rhlch   i  ■>   !■  possible   to  people  who   co  .  harbou        1  shone  st  adnirat  ons.      The 
description  of  Vesuvius   is    >o/erfilt   gra  hie,  as   fresh  as  if  no  other  ran  had   see.    and 
describe       it. 

Celemens's  next  book,  "Bough  lag  It,'    is  "merely  a  pe~-.onal  narrative"   describing  "the 
rise,    growth  and   culmination     f   the   silver  -  lning  fever  in  Nevada."      It  appeared  at  the  time 
when  Bret  Harte  was  capturing  the  fancr    o      in  o  pfiiatieated  rcadera  with  his  delightful,   dis- 
ingenuous tnle^  of  the    'ild     'est.     "O.Henry,"    in  some  respects  a  better  s to ry -teller  than 


Bret  Harte,  has   aaid    that    the  editors  of  He*     ork  magazines    (a  .  ■  ,tern  readers)  are 

so  naively   Ignorant    that     n  a  eowboy  yarn  the  author  can  stab  a  man      Lth  a  lariat  and   they 
will  not  kno  .-   the  difference.     To   this  roaantlc  ignorance  Tiret  Harte  appealed  with  pictures 
gpaatfflBa  tri  c  California  \ind   oortrnijts  of  miners   such   a»   never  dug  in  the   real  earth.      Pis 
tales  are  skilfully  written,   humorous,   quaia-pathetic  one!    engagingly  readable,   but  they  are 
made  'for  export"   to  people   who   do   not  know  the   flavour  of  better  native  sines. 

The  first   stron  -  voice  of  realism  in  the  western  p-irt  of   \r  erica  Is  J'ark  Twain,   -md 
"Roughing  It"    is  its  first  expression.     It  la   sa  important  social  study,   reconstructing  in 
its  o.vn  unmethodical   fashions   nhase  of  American  history,   a  section  of  the   national  Tile. 
Under   the   touch  of  a  greai.  instinctive  humourist,    .hose   vision  is  sharp  an     undeluded,    -boss 
lively  caricatur-    plays  over  a  cold  sense  of  fact,    the  silver  boom- to .ra,   its  aeaady  and 
tragedy,   takes   permanent   and   a^f urate    shape  for   the    benefit  of  an  inquisitive  posterity  that 
will  wish  to   study  our   social  history. 
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In  "The  Hided  Age"  Mark    wain  and  Charles  Dudley     arner  .forked  together  til     claims, 
only  one  of  which  snows  real  metu   .      The    .cor    i  i  of  two   sets  of  characters  brought   together 
in  a  forced   and   unc unvine  in  .  unity.     The  young    >■  o  jle  from  the  east    vith  their  commonplace 
love  affairs  figure  in  one  plot,   vhiek  era  tinea  and  misfortune.-   of  Colonel     ellers 

and  his  family.      ISvery thing  in  the   book  except  Colonel      ellers  may  be   sacrificed  without    ?,reat 
loss  to   literature. 

The  delight   with   ah  Ich   the    public  received  Colonel      ellers  ene  uraged   Clemens   to    try 
another  fork  of  fiction.     Tie  wrota  one  of  the  best  boys*  books,  "Tom  Sawyer."       The  adventure 
in  the   cave  and   the   finding  of  gold   are   the    good  old- fa:-   ione     stiff  of  dine  novels,      -.ark 
Twain,   like    that  other   wise  ran    ?lth  the     eart  of   a  boy,      teven^on,   has  t-    en  tic    traditional 
boy  romance  and  made  it  literature.     Bxceot  for  tta  one  affluent  adventure  in  trea  mre -trove. 
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the  b»k   la  rill   actual    bc^  life,   a  masterly  hiogra;>hy  of  the  universal  youngster.      The  adult 
novel    in  America  is  not  yet  adult,  but  four  n  n  of  letters,    \lcrich,      arner,  ?  r.   Howe  11  a  and 
Mark  Twain,   have  linned  us  irmortnlly  a3  we  all  were  in  the   golden  age.      I'.  nay  be   that  "Tom 
Sawyer"   and   '  huckleberry   Finn,"   A  drieh*s  "Story  of  a  Bad  flby,**      Howells's  "Flight   of     ony 
Baker,"   and    "arner*  s  "Being  a  Boy"     are  the    reaction  o  f  humo  u  r   and  aatura    L.      against   the  era 
of     t. Hollo. 

Like  all   true   books  about  boys,  *Ton  Sawyer"   gives  glinpses  of  the   social  conditioaa 
A  and    bablta  of   the  older  generation.      T  ere  are    .ider   glimpses  in  "Huckleberry   Finn."      Indeed 
t  is    i.i  more  than  a  boy*s  book  or   a  book  about  bo;  s.      It   is  a  study  of  many    kinds  of  society 
seen  through   eye  a  at  once   innocent  and    ,u\  na  turely   sage*        hose  who  are  fond  of  elasaifying 
bo  ,;ks  ma:;    see  in     Huckleberry   Finn"    a  new  s  eciren  of  the   :>i  cares,  je  nov<  1  of  adventure:    Bona 
classifiers,    ping  bacic  further  for  analogies,    'nave   called   it  the     Odyssey  of  the  T'ississippi," 
which   i3  strikingly    inept.      It    is   a    >iece  of  no- em   realism,   original,   deep  and  broa<:,    r<nd 
it    is   in  American  1  iterature     e  ;1  >rably  solitary.      It   is  one  of  the  unaccountable   triumphs 
of  creative   power   that   aaaa   to  happen  now  and  again,   as  "Robinson  Crusoe"  hop;*   ned,    and  the 
surrounding  intelleetua-    territory   has  not  its  eonrade. 

luck*  a  ialect  la  a  marvel  of  artistry.  As  Cle  ens  says  in  a  significant  preface,  the 
shadings  in  the  dialects  reported  by  Buck  "have  not  bre  .  one  In  a  haphazard  fas  ion,  or  by 
guesswork;    but   painstakingly,   and   with    the   trustworthy  gulda    c<       -c     -up  )ort  of  personal 


familiarity   »1  th    these   sever  1   for.s  of  .-speech."      To  maintain  Hack*  a   idiom  and    through  if 
to  describe  a  atom  on  the  T'ississip  i    vith  intense  vivi   nes  •;   through  the  sane  dialect   to 
narrate  the   tragic  feud  between  the  Grangerforda  and   the      hepherdsons;   to   hint   profound 
social   faet^   through    the   n>  ith  of  a  boy  and  not  violate   hi  a    ;>oint  of  vie.;  -   thi.     is   the     nrk 
of  a  very    preat  ins  ;i nation. 

"The  Prince  and    fee  Pauper,"    do! eh  like  "liuekle  berry   Finn,"   i3  read  with  delight  by 
children,    is  a    .arable    in  derocracy.     Lazar  1  i   snd   '  Ltss,    in  tie    fibres  of  two    jretty  boys, 
change  places,    and    fo*  once   the  mighty  le^rr.   by    epe^Lcace   ho  I  the  other  half  lives.       Hie 
same   i   ea    is  drsr.atized   in  "A  Connecticut  Yankee   in  king  Arthur's  Court,"   where   the  kin^, 
incogn   to,    ^oea  out   nr.ong  the  people. 

"A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King    vrthur's  Court''   has  obvious  kinship  to  "Don    mixote.' 
Both  books    satirize   the  ideals  of  a  spurious   chivalry.     Pon     uixote  ,  an  Idealist,   tilts   with 
facts  and   id   beaten,   until    finally  Ms  Rind    is  "freed   from  the  dark  clouds  of   i  -nornnce      ith 
which  the    continual  reading  of   those  detestable  books  of   chivalry  hat'  bbsured   it.r     The 
Yankee,  the  incarnation  of   facts,  tilts   ,vith  childish   i<  ealisr    and  religious   credulity   and 
is  beaten! 

It  nay  be  tha     Cervantes  ought  to  have  la  i^ied  "Anadis  de  Gaul  an^   all  his  generation" 
off  the   sta^e.      Then  we   aho  lie   have  been  spared   t>x»se  poor  modern   imita  ions  of  a  genuine 
old   literature,   those  legends  of  paper  kings  and  tinsel  knights  syhich  Tennyson  and  other 
men  of  our    sorld,   having  no  real  fee  lint  for   then,   except   in  a  half-hearted     naehronistic 
way,    could    nol     .  ke   convincing.     That  Tenn^^on  should  have  devoted  a  lifctire   to  a  master- 
piece of   .iuch  flimsy  stuff  as   the      I  yls   of  the  Kin*",   which  are   not   of  the    spirit  of  the  aga 
and   therefore   not  vital,   and  that  people  sho  ild  take   seriously    as  a  kingly  ideal  his  insuffer- 
able  prig  of  a  hero,   show  tliat  unfortuna tely  Cervantes  did  not   succeed  in  clarifying  the 
English     in   ,   ./hatever  medicinal  effect  he  may  have  had  on  the    -paniah.      Tagner  user    legends 
akin   to    the  Arthurian  for  operatic  purposes,  and   in  his  ring  he   turned  the    stories   into  par- 
ables   ,n  •  odern   aoclet;  .      One  English   poet,   Si /inhume,    trie^  to  make    the  Anthurinn  story 
truly  tro  »ic   by  adding  to   it,   or    inputlag  to   it,   a     reel-:   f3te-motive  of  >/hich  the  old 
legends  are   quite    innocent.     In  the  hands  of  most  other  '-odern  poets  the   ideals  of  chivalry, 
not  being  aatif<    and   intensely  felt,  but  rerely  admired    chrou^h   a  misty  literary   haze,   are 
both  c  nfused   and   feeble. 

"A  Connecticut  Yankee"   is  a  humourist'  a  jest  at  the   falsification  of  history  and  at 
idiotic  moonshine  held  up  to   a  r-   ration  as  serious   story  and    clothed  in  the   ^rave  bea  ity 
of  poetry.     Not   that  f  ark  Twain  was  a  consoi oua   critic  of  nineteenth- century  imitation 
romance,  out   like  all  realists  he   *as  filled  with  the   spirit  of  his  time,  an<     quite    vithout 
intention  of  i  aking  rom-mtic  poets  and   other   sentimentalists  uncomfortable,  he  send  the 
world  of  terrific  and  really    interesting  facta   crashing  into   the   stage  world  of  false 
moonlight   and    tin  artrour.      The  kni;hta. 


t... 


of  legend,  as   their  modern   poetic   ehasplona  port-a;     the^  are   garrulous  boo' i*  s  and  bull: 
Their   chivnlric  a^t  tod*   toward   //omen  is  a  fraud  that  disgust:?  a  trul;    c.  :valrous  ran.     The 
scmti-ientalist  who  admiren  Arthur  as  "perfectly   1 /vely"   and  who  thinks  it    .hili-tine  to 
laagb  at  hi:-.,    fill  never  understand,   of  course,   that   Tennyson's  Idyls  arc  cownonplace  and 
the  laureate  himself  a  tedious  palilalia*;   nor  will  they  ever  understand   tue  great  real  ists, 
Voliere,  Fielding,   Cervantes,  Hark  '?wal  n.     True   ehivalr>    is     ossible  only   in  those    *ho  de- 
test false  chivalry.     Mark  Twain  wa^  a  supremely  chivalrous  man,   a  man  of  exquisite  courtesy 
and  of  beautiful  loyal ty   to  all  ancient  and  contemporary  ldeali3na.      I  have  read  somewhere  the 
opinion  that  he    *a^  vulgar,  but  the  unique  easnot  ba  vulgar;    norover,  as   nudd'nhead    ''ilson, 
says,   "There  arc  no  people  who   are   quite   ao  vulgar  as  the  over-refined."      Clemens  has  also 
been  called  irreverent.      He  was  disrespectful  of  all  superstitions,    Including  his  own. 
j"  Say  a  Pudd'nhead   Hlson,  "Let  toe  have   the   superstitions  of  a  nation,   and  I  care   not  who  makes 
itj  laws    >r  its  songs  either." 

Mark  Fwaia  was  a  glo  be-tro  tter;    be    knee  all  grades  and  conditions  of  man,  and  he  was  a 
reader  of   I  istory   and  biography;   lie   was  early  cured  of  the  grossest  of  superstitions,   abject 
patriotic,   with  wuich  all  peoples  are  drenched  and  with  which  Americans,  especially,   seer   to 
be  afflicted. 

"You  see  jay  kind  of  loyalty,"   says  the  Yankee,  "was  loyalty  to  one's   country,   not  to 

its  institutions  or   its  office-holders.     The   country  is  the  real  thing,   the    substantial  thing, 

i 

the  eternal  t  ing;    it  is  the  thing  to  watci    over,   end  care  for,    and  be  loyal  to;    institutions 

are  extraneous,    they  are  its  Bare  slothing,  and  clothing  can  wear  out,   become  ragged,   eaa&a 

to  be   comfortable,  cease   to   protect  the  body   from  winter,  disease,   and  death.      To  be  loyal  to 

rags,    to    shout  for  rags,  to  worship  ra^.-i ,   to  die  for  rags  -  that  is  a  loyalty  for  unreason, 

it   is     ore  animal;   it  belongs  to  monarchy,   was  invented  by  monarcy;   let  monarchy  keep  it. 

I  was  from  Connecticut,  whose  Constitution  declares  ♦  that  all   political  power  is  inherent  in 

the  people,   and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority  and  instituted  for  their 

benefit;    and   that   the:;  have  at  all  tines  an  undeniable  and  indefeasible  right   to  alter  their 

form  of  government  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient.* 

"Under  that  gospel,   the  citizen  who   t  inks  he   sees  that  the  commonwealth's  political 

cl^';hes  are  worn  out,   and  yet  holds  his   peace  and  does  not  agitate   for  a  new  suit,   is   dis- 


^^,Uou  a.n.jn.  ,.1,,  -■«    ■!  "■  ■   ■*  "*"  "■""*  "    ^"  "P™*""^"" 

I.  the  »rt  of   .  TOdem  prose  .rlter  is  M     **«  -^c    than  in  the   »orK  of 
T,ain  -  fr-  "KuoKiebero  Flo*   to  'torn  of  «..-     He  he,:   mM  h~»>  of  **!«» 
aa*  interest;    *.te.er  he  e,co  .nterad  he   sneered.      And  be   see,e  t,  h„ve   t»™-<   .lr».t 
ewy  experience   into  .  .ritten  W.     *-.  .*  *  -  «  -   "f  ■  >»   —  to  »*"   ** 
,aa  to  he  -«-  bos.  and  truest  autobiography  ever  1M..-  k.  confesse:  U    M  .id 

Pudc,nhaad    U*.  s„ys,   ».  *,  in*  «•   *1*  "•*»"  is  bitten  Is     re3u<:ice.     B.  .set 

es  it  »as  .ossibie   fcr  hi,,  to  „rite.     Bl.  boo*,  ere  .  roeor,  of  hi.  career  fro.  his  —>rl.. 
of  boyhood  to   Ms  last  trav.ls  round  th»  aorld. 


loyal;   he  is  a  traitor.     That  he  nay  be  the     nly  one    /ho   thinks  he  see.-;   this  decay,   -"oes 
not  excuse  hir;    it   is  his  dutr    to  a  -itate  anyway,   and   it  Is  t   .    dut       of  the  others    to 
vote  him  down  if  they  do  not  see   the  natter  as  he  doe:*.*1 

That  is   the  T'ark  Twain  who  "jokingly**   said   that  the  only  distinct  native  criminal 
class  in   America  is   con  ^rejta^en,   the  T'ark  Twain  who  despairingly   predicted   that  America, 
having  proved  that  it  was  not  capable  of  being  truly  democratic,   would  probably  set    ip  a 
monarchy   in  the  course  of  another   century,  and  who   uttered  aa  blasting  an  arralngnent  of 
American  plutoerncy  as  ever  fell  from  a  nam* a  lips.     Americans,   complaisant  and   sentinental , 
do   not  yet  know   the  power  of  rark  T»ain*s    \viftian  attacks  on  our  flimsy-minded  patriotism 
and   religiosity.      \fter  hi;;   death   ^e  was  slandered  by  nice   critic:..       o    >urvey  optimise  and 

water  to  the  multitude;    they   spoke  of  his  "kindly  wit  aid  "mrour  vhieh  never  hurt  any  one." 

I 

From  such  libel  may  he   be  defended!      Some  missionaries,  politicians,   .soldiers,   and   priests 

of  several   churches  fron  Rome   to  liuntington  Avenue,   3oston,  will,   if  they  have  read  his 

works,   tell  a  different  story. 

Only  a  mm    <:.ose  heart   Ls  purged  of  rtmnterfeit  idealism  can  bs  the  lofty  idealist   that 
Mark  Twain  was.     He  worshipped   truth  and  .worthy  individuals  dead  and  living.     His  "Personal 
Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc"   ia  a  tribute   to   a  heroine  whose  nobility   in   nuihenti< 
good  head   and   c*ood  heart  are  prove     by  documents.      It  is  an  eloquent  book,    instinct   .?ith 
■a   .such  reverence  and   passion  for  beauty  as  are  possible  in  a  aoul  that   i      not  -oved  by  hazy 
pieties  or  tricked  by  too  easy  cred  ility.     The  tone  of  the  book  is  sustanedly   perfect,  the 
style   excellently  nan  aged  by  the    same  ttna  ?,ina  tion  that  holds  unbrokt  nly  true  the  character 
and  d  ction  of  huckleberry  Finn.     After  he   acknowledged   the  book  everybody  saw  that  he  must 
have   written   it,  aad   pointed   to    the  obv-.ous  I  ark-T-rainians,    but  when  the   story  wan   first 
published  anonymously,  many   wise  critics  failed   to    :*uess   the  authorship.      Ia-mse~ch ar a c t er 
Mar:    ,o?ai  n  is   oa  Joying  hi.-self  in  hit",   everyday  manner  -  in  the  Paladin,   the   crtc  foil,   the 
oictiresque  liar  *hom  Hark  TwalB  likes   to   introduce  into   all  human  company,      "he  episode   in 
the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of    the   jec  nd  Book,   lau  $  tor  la  the  lap  of  tragedy,   is  one  of  those 
wrench  in-:   contrasts  of  human  feelings  such  as  only   the  Shafcespearea  can  draw  unfalteringly. 

In  the  .?ork  of   no  modern  ,<rose  writer  is  there  wider  ran^e  than  in  the   sork  of  Mark 
Twain  -  from  "Huckleberry  Finn"    to  "Joan  of  Arc."     He  had  wonderful  breadt     of  kno  ledge 


Clemens  was  a  shrewd   critic  of  books  because  he  was  a   shrewd  critic  of  -en.     Be  vas  not 
hypnotized   by   ,;hat  other  people  though*  of  the     pod  and  the    Teat;    he  thou  gfat   for  hi'  self. 
The  essays  on  Cooper    ind     helley  and  *-r.  Bowells  arfc  better  than  most  of  the    vork  of    >ro- 
flsssleaal   critics.      :ome  of    tie  casual  remarks  a  out  books  and  authors  are  memorable.     He 
dislikee   "The  Vicar  of     a.,esfieldf"  because    the   r   sadve  ;ture  of  I  osei,  at  the  fair  la  re- 
presented as   funny,   whereas   it   Is   a  pathetic  and    touching  thing  ehe®  a     oy  is  deceived. 
Clemens  had  no   a  miration  for  Jane  Austen  and  used   to   argue    with  Mr.   Howells,  who   adores  her. 
Fost  people  will  agree  si  1b  Hr.   Howe  Us,  but  no  x>dy  ran  forget,   once  he  has  heard   it,  T'ark 
Twain's  way   of  patting  his  disapproval:   "A  very  good  library  can  be  started  by  leaving  Jane 
Austin  out.*1 


and  interest;    whatever  he  encountered  he     ondered.     And  he  seems  to  have  turned  almost 
every  experience   into  a  written  oa^e.       .'hen,   at  the  end  of  his  life,   he   cans   to   write   that 
was   to  be  "the    beet  and  truest  autobiography  ever  written,"   he  -confessed   in    rhimaical 
desperation  that  he   could   not  tell    the  truth   and   never  had    told   the   truth,    that  as 
Pudd'nhead    7iljon  eaye,    the  very  ink  with  which  history  is  written  ia  prejudice.      He  must 
also     ave  found  that  he  har"   alrea<h'    written  in  hie   other   books  as  much  of  his  autobiography 
as  it  was  possible  fbr  hime   to  write.     Bis  books  are  a  record  of  his  career  f r or.  his  mem- 
ories of  boyhood  to   hla  last  travels  round    the    world. 

He   wrote    three  more  books  of  the  desultory   ty ->e  of  "Innocents  Abroad,"  and    "ftou^hint  It"- 
namely,  "A  Tramp  abroad,"  "Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  and   "following  the  Equator."     Hi3  sketches 
of  travel  are   first-rate  examples  of  t  at  informal  sort  of  tourists'   esse-    to   which   in  their 
way  belong  Thackeray's  "Cornhill   to  Cairo"   and  Kin,£ake's  "gothea."     Of  travel  books  there 
are  many;   of  vital  ones  tilers  are  all  too  few.      Those  few  are  r  ade  by  great  original  tellers 
who  find   aoatetn  Lag  more  or  less  apropos  to  say  in  any   scene  they   chance  to  visit.     "Life  on 
the  Mississippi"   is   the  record  in  "the  Slag's   Sngliah"  of  the  country  and  types  of  life 
made  even  more  sorely  i-  mortal   in  the  cialect  of  "Huckleberry  Finn."     "Pudd'nhrad  vilson," 
a  fantastic  tale,    is   laid  on  the   lower  Mississippi  before  the  war.     Tike  Mark  Twain's  other 
attempts  to     V' te  a  novel   in  conventional   forre,  "Pudd'  ahead     lis  on"   ia  not.   wall-con3tructe   ; 
a   it   succeed  a  bj  virtue  of  one   cov  ic   character,    -•   ose  "calendar"   became    the  ve  icle  cf  Is  ark 
Twain's  epi  jra  a.     A3  he    confesses   in  the  iatroudetioa  to  "Those  extraordinary-    ftrins,"   he 
is  not  a  born  novelist;    his  account  of  his  difficulty   in  managing  a  story  will  make  any  one 
chuckle  who   baa  eve--  trie     to  write  fiction. 

"The  book    ma  fini.-he    ,   she  (rtowena)   aas  side-tracked,  and   there    ras  no  possibility  of 
crowding  her  in,   anywhere.      I  could    not  loavi    her   there,   of  course;      t    rould  not  do.      After 
spreading  her  out  so,  and  making   such  a  to -co  over  her  affairs,  it  would  be  absolutely  as: 
necesaar;     to  account  to  the  reader  for  her.      I  thought  and    thought  and  studied  and   studied; 
but  I   arrived  at  nothing.     I  finally   aas   plainly   that   there  was  really  no    fay  but  one  -  I 
must   sim;.>ly    'ive   her  the   grand  bounce.      It    grieved  ne    to  do  it,    for  after  assoeia   Lag   vith 
her  so  much   I  had   come  to  kind  of  like  her  after  a  fashion,   not  vl  the  tending  she   was  such  an 
as3  and  said  .vjca  stupid  ,  irritating  t  lags,  and  as     so   nauseatingi}    sentimental*     Still  it 
had  to  be  cone.       o,  at  the  top  Of  Chapter  XVII,   I  put  a  'Calendar'   remark   concerning  July 
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the  Foo  t,,     i ad    hv   :ai   the  chapter    ritfl    thi3   statistic:   "*Rowena  went  out   in  the  back  yard 
after  supper   to   see  the  fireworks  sad   fell  down   the  well  and   -?;ot  drowned.* 

"It   seemed  abrupt,  b  t  I   tho  lght  maybe  the  reader  wouldn't  notice  it,   became  I  changed 
the   subject  right  a»ay   to   something  else.     Anyway  it  loosened  Ror/ena  up  fron  there   she  was 
stnck  sad    got  her  on  of  the  way  and  that  was  the  main  thing. 

I  c-leipens*  s  miscellanies  are   several  little  masterpieces,  ''The  !'an  That  Corrupted 
hadleyburg,"   "Eve*  a  Diar?  ,"    and   "Cs^tain     torr-  field'  s  \'ist   to  f.em/en."      "The  "an  That 
Corruoted  Hadleyburg"    c  >  ad  eases  human  avarice     nd  human  meadaeit;    into  a  iffable  that  says, 
"There  you    are   nim.bered,"    and   lenves  you  le"  Thing  and  morally   naked,      h- -dleybur g  is  a  town 
lyir^  on   the   east  bank  of  the  "ississipoi  Tivt;r;    it  extends  eastwar !    to    the  west  bank  of 
V>    the  river. 

"Eve'  i  r  iary"   la  a  beautiful    )iece  of  poetic  prose.     It  is  a   joke,   of  course;    the   a 
absent-rinde     br  ntosa  ins  is   t  iere  to    orove  it,   and  the  respectable   taerlcan  librarians 
and  library    t^isttes,   who   (owin*  to   their  lack  of  historical  knowledge)  objected   to  Eve*s 
60  a  tome    and  ruled   the  book   off   the   shelves,  made  the   joke   a   perfect    torture  of  hilarity. 
"everthelens   it   is   poetry.      Eve*s  effort    to  gather   the  stars  in  a  basket   in  such  a   c  nee  .tion 
as  only    Ten  us    is   blessed   wit   .      The    eomedy  of  the    .ketch  apneals   immediately   to    that 
nati  nal   calamity,   American  humour,    mien  never    raa  on  earth  until  after  the  voyages  of 
P    Columbus.     hany  Americans  no  doubt   earl   up   in  convulsed  delight  at    the   excruciating   fun  of 
the   passage  which   el  jse3  the   book;    but  a  civilized  ran  will  appreciate  its  ten  er  beauty. 
"Captain    >torrefield*  s  "Visit  to  Heaven"   completes   the   work  which  satire,  science,   and 
intellect  is  I   honeatj    have  been  engaged   in  for  over  a  century'  -  it  mskea  ultimate  nonsense 
of  tne   sentr  i  nt-list'  s  heaven. 

Marie  rwaia*a  niad    ma  tff  universal  proportions;   he  neeitated  on  all  the  Seep  probli       , 
and   somewhere   ia  his    work  he   touches  upon  neat  of  tht    vit>l  things   that  men  co<    onlj 
think  ab  .ut  aad    roader  about,     as  he  once  quaintly    said:      "I  am  the  only  man  living  the  under- 
stands  human  nature;    Tod  h-  s   put  me   in  charge  of   this  branch  office;     ihen  I  retire,    there 
will  be  no  one   to  take  my  place,   I  shall  keep  on  doing  my  nuty,   for   vhen  I  get  over  on  the 
other   side,    I    >hnll  use  ray   influence   to   have   the  human  race    "ro./neh   a  win,   ane    t    la  ti™e 
drovned    *ood,    no  omissions,    no   ^rk."     His  was  the  veracity  of  an  accurately    controlled 
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extravagance.     A  destroyer  of  false   idols,    he  was  an  idolator    >f  beauty,   especially  of 
beautiful  women.     He  was  a  naa  of  e    quisite   dignity,   ver;,    sensitive  and   f;ne,   and   yet 
capable  at   seventy      f  fooling  'ike  a  boy. 

The   final  philosophy  of  this   1  ver  of  boys   and  r  en  and   .;omen  and  cats  is,   a?,  he   says, 
"   a  desolating  doctr  ne."     That   is,    it    is  desolating  to  timidity,   hut  very  brave   for  those 
who  can  square  their  shoulders  and   look  things  stralgit  in  the  eye.      It  teaches  that   #e 
have  an   interior  faster  whom  our  conduct  nust   satisfy  sad  whom  nothing  but    ■»  x>d    e   nduct  will 
leave  in  peace.      It  eliminates  all  extraneous  bribes  to  be  good.      It  is  like   the  religion 
which  is  preached    in  a  work  by  another     ustere  nor  list  -  in  lir.   Bernard   Shaw's  "The  Showing. 
Up  of  Blanco  Posnet."     And   it  bears  sore  resemblance   to    the  humane   sce^ticis-     of  Mr,   Thomas 
Hardy.      Sithout   studying  or   caring  at  all   for  official   philosophy    (and   all    tht     ;iser  for 
the  emission),  lark  Twain  car  e   to   a   position  of  ethical  and  materialistic  deter-inism  which 
is  rife   in  the  thought  of  our  time  and  is  in  one  aspect  as  old  as  the  Greek   ,/ho   said: 
"Character  is   fate."     For  his  philosophy  most  readers  quite  properly   care  nothing.     They 
care   for  hi 3  portrait  of  1  ankind.      And   that   Is   the    greatest  canvas   that  any   American  has 
painted. 

Biogra  hieal  Note 
Samuel  Lan^iorne  Clems  as  -ms  born  in  Florida,  Missouri,  November  30,   1835.     He  died   in 

I 

w    Bedding,    Connect! ciit  April  Si,   lylO.     He  never  went  to   school   after  his  father  died,    in 
1847.  en  he    »as  sixteen  years  old   lie    wandered   east  for  a  year,   supporting  himself  by 

setting   type.      In  1857  he  becje   a  pilot  on  the  T'is3isaippi.    The   war   put   an  end    to   that 
occupation.     His  brother  was  appointed  by  Lincoln  first     ecretary  of  the  new  Territory  of 
Nevada,    and   Clemens  accompanied  him  as   private   secretary  x^ithout  pay.      he  hunted   for  fortune 
in  the  mines,  as  he   narrates  in  "Roughing  It,"   and   fou  ri  fortune  in  his  pen  in  the  offices 
of  local   newspapers.      \   quarrel   with  a  rival  editor  resulted   in  a  duel   {nobody  hurt),   and 
Clemens  Jisj  obliged   to  leave  the   state.     Ha  *ent  to     an  lo-ancisco  and    forked  on   the   news- 
paper there.      For  one  of  then  ha  made   the  voyage   lo  ronolulu  described   in  "Roughing  It." 
In  1867  he    vas  sent  by  the  Alta  California  as  correspondent  on  the  voyage  of  the     uaker 
City;    the  result   was  "Innocents  Abroao",   of  f   ich  a  hundred   t      i        d    copies    /ere    sold  the 
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first  year.      For    the   next   four  years  he  lecture     successfully.      In  1870  he  married      livia 
Lan:don.     lie  bought  an   interest   in  the"Exoress,rof  Buffalo,   New  York,    vhere  he   sta;  ed   a  >ear. 
Xk2x  Then  he  moved    to   fiartford.      In  1873  he   travelled  abroad   and  lecture*'    in  London.      4  Inter 
journey   in  1878  bore  fruit  in  nA  Tramp  Abroad."     In  1885  he  put  his  fortune  and  brains   into 
the  publishing  house  of  Charles  L.    dabster  fe  Company.     He    fas  the  publisher  -  indeed,   the 
instigator  and  editor  -  of  (Irant's  "Penoirs,"   \T.ich  was  fcgx  hugely  successful.      But  tie 
business  failed   and  Clemens  assumed   the  debts  of  the  firm,   shies  he  p<id  off  by  a  lecturing 
tour   in  1895-196.     Ke  spent  the    next  fe.v  years   in  Europe.      After  *  is  return  to   this  country 
he  lived   in  New  York  sod   later  at  ".^tom  field"    In  bedding,   Connecticut. 

Mark    Gain's  biography  in    ,\roe  volume  j  is  by  his  appointed   Boswell,  !  r.    Albert  Bigelow 
m   Paine;  Mark  Train's  "Autobiography"   is   to  be  published  complete,   it  is  understood,    tventy- 
five  years  after  his  death;    L;arts  of  it  have  appeared   in  the  North  American  Review.     Mr. 
Howell's  "My  Mark  T?ain"   is  a  beautiful  book.     An  admirable  app  eriation  is  Professor  Brander 
Matthews*  s    introduction  to    the   complete  edition  of  Hark    Praia's    forks*      Another  firsL-rate 
essa>    is  th-.t  by  Professor  HiUiam  l^yon  Phelps  in  "Essays  on  Modern  Novelists." 

Editor's  note:     Aron^  t  ;e  books  by  and   about   t   is   author  the  following  are   in  braille: 
Connecticut  Yankee  at  Kins    jrthur's  court.    4v.   APH 
Extract's  frop     dam's  diary,    lv.   NIB 

Extract's   from  Uapt.      to  .11    Id's  visit  to  heaven,    lv.    NYPL 
Following  tht      qua1:  o  ;   a  journey  around  the  world,   lav.   NY  PL 
Huckleberry   Finn,   5v.    APH 
JoaJh  of  Arc.  4v.   CPH 

Jumping   frog.    Bo  iv    with    :uality   by  Galsworthy.     APH 
Life  on  the  Mississippi.  4 v.  BIA 
Mysterious  stranger*  a  v.    AC 

The  |l»O00,000  bank-note   am     Fhe     s  till  a       •  i   en's  romance,  lv.   A?H 
Some  short  stories.  2v.   N  B 
Tom  Sawyer.  4v.   APH 
The  prince  ".n     the  pau  >er.   3v.    APH 

The  -30,000  bequest;   and  The  danger  of  lying  in  bed.    lv.    APH 
Mark  Twain.      In  volume  one  of   American  portraits,  by  Bradford.  NYPL 
Mark  Twain.      In  volume    f>ur  of  American     riters  on  American  litera- 
ture.  CJrade  2.      APH 
Paiae,    A. 3.     Boys'    life  of  Mark  Twain.   7v.   NYPL,    Philadelnhia. 
A  short  life  of  Mark  Twain.  7v.  LC,  JJerKlns. 
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Johnson*  s  Mission.     From  The  Kakers  of  English 
Prose,   by    v.  J.   Dawson. 

In  this   distracted  Sag!  end,   what  place  was  there  for  authorship?     That   7as  a   hard 

question,   but   oao  which    in  cue   tine  Samuel  Johnson  was   celled  upon  to  solve.      It  »vas   in 

truth  the  ver?,    hardest  q?e  for   withers  that  England  had  ever  knovn.      Shakespeare  hod  had 

;    his  Lor<i  Southampton  on  when  to  rely,    and  many  a  lesser  nan  than  he  had  had   s  ir,e  patron, 
gracious  or  supercilious  as   the   case  Slight   b»  ,   but     too    at  leaat  had  stood  between  the  poor 
aut  or  and   <»ant,  and  had   thus  suite  the     irofession  of  literature  possible.     But  if  the  a-Te 
of  the    patron  had    not   altogether    B>ne,    it   to^   fiat  ^oin^,    and    the  age  of  the   public  bad  not 
come.     The  ant  or  has  like   bomb  shiv«  I  g  nl   strel  she  had  been  thrust  ont  fror   the    comfort- 

^able  light  and  warmth  of  a  tavern,   shere     e  had  at  leaat  been  permitted   to  sin>  unr  olested, 
if  unhono  ire : ,    and   there    *as  nothing  before  htn  but   the  bleak   vinds  and   the  homeless  waste. 
-There   .vas  he  to  ^o?     Who  wanted  him?     Be  had    no  recognized   r5l»ee   in  the    rorld:  he  aa3  a 
•i  ious   area  tare,    for  ehOE  no   ehair  was  set   -it   the   board  of  life.     His  work  was  self-imposed 
and  an 3tionabl«.  ,   understood  by  fee  and  valued  b     yet   fewer.     Had  ha  been  a  brieklayer  or  a 
ho  Jtler ,  the  world    roald   at  leaat  have  credited  his  aiW    a  definite  vocation;   but  -^  t'-or- 
ship  was  a  ter^   of  reproach,   and    the   ant  or  ana  q ■  1.  a  reore  reputable   thai  I   b  ray- 

man.     Horace    talpole,   although  he  dabbled   in  literature,  hated  authors:   Burke's  political 

garter  tea  aotnellv   hindered    in  its  early  stages  by  the   fact  that  he  had   written  a  book.    It 
must  ever  be  a  ratter  for  amazement  that   la  such  an  age  any  ran  of  spirit   could  have  seriously 
thou^t  of  literature  as  a   profession,   and    nothing  but  a  -  iraculous  endowment     f  that  ethereal 
fir-.  en  call  hope   could  have   sustained  any  man  in  an  eh  a    purpose.     T'en  turned  authors 

only  aeeauea  every  other  Livelihood  had   failed   than:     thej    *ere  unwilling  martyrs  goaded  on  to 
an  unneroie  Calvary.     He  tfho  turned    bis   face   towards  the   Calvary,   of  literature  by   for-ce  of  an 
tward    emulsion,   eould   oil;    do   so  because  he  was  ani-  ate    by   some  vision 
of  a  div  ne   joy  that  #as  set  before  hi    ,   some  supremely  noble   purpose  that  at  once    inspired 
and    gladdened  him,   and   was   ixs  own  exceeding  great  reward.     Had  a  new  Fbx  flourlahed   in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  set  about   writing  a  new  Book  of  Martyr  a  f    it  is  probable  thnt  he    ?oild 
have    3;one  to  Srub     treet  instead  of    rithfield  for  his   chronicles,  and  have  found  his  heroes 
in  literature,  not  in  religion. 
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The  morn  t  oroughly   the  eighteenth    e«  U     ,    t   t     L     ■         ill  these  observations 

appear,      fhe   life  of  eighteenth -century  author s   is  one  prolonged   Iliad   of  misfortune,  misery, 
and   shattered   hope.      Fielding  died  ■   broken  r ;~n ,    in   the  very   prime  of  life;    ~mollett  hi 
toil   like  a  gallej  -slave   for   subsistence;      iehardson  only   succeeded   in  securing  modest   com- 
fort  for  becouae  he  could  print   and    sell  books   as  well  as  writi    them.      Burke  said 
bitterl:    enough  that   figures  of   arithmetic  were  better   north  aia    fhile    th  of 
rhetoric;  Goldsmith  was  tor  years  the  literal  slave  of  the  booksellers;   Chatterton   perished 
unhelped;  Johnson  had   to   solve  the  problem  of  ho-*   to   live  in  a  London  garret  on  ei.  *hteenpence 
a  day.     Tho  day   -*as  past   vhen  the   ./it  of  Prior  *as  rewarded  with  an  embassy,   and    the   grace- 
ful honour  of    tddison               assport  to  a  Secretary  ship,     honey  might  indeed  by  earned    ttill,    ■ 
^anci  in  profusion,  by  a  certain  species  of    politieal   authorship,   but  it  was   not  money  .v    ich 

w 

any     on  •  irab]  •    Man  sould   care    to    (ouch*        alpole   spent  in  ten  years  fifty   thou 

-..e  writers  of  i  <     1   articles   and   pamphle   s,      it   not  n  single    hi   n;    on 

whose  nar"e    Is  remembered  in  literature  to-day,  except  fclv  he  bestowed  on  Young.     A. 

few  of  the  names  of  these    truculent  scribblers  are    itill  preserved  in  Pope's  Dunciad:    notably 
Arnall,    tho  received   is   four  »rl;    slsven  t    msand  pounds,  oae  character  may  be 

measured  by   Pope*      Btlaglng  line, 

it  of  Arnall!    ai<    re  whilst  I  lie. 
j^lPope  hac    indeed  y   lit  era  tun  ,    but  Pope   ne   the    first   port  □       i-    da;  , 

was  on«  of    tin         rewdest  ren  of  hi.-.  o  ever  3  ived.      But  even  Pope   bai     no   pride  in  his 

•  ■,  claimed  do     i.  -  hi;,     for  the   profession  man  of  letters.     It   ,?as  the    smart  of 

pxrxaaodcacHxa:!  per  tit    ,   within  .  u  der    the  reproach  of  authorship,       ich  tsade  '•■■'•. 

meanly  anxious  to.  is  poorer  confederates  in  lita  and  dictated 

the  "Rinciad."     rope's  great  satire  on  .."rub    Street  produces  to-day  an  effect    the  very  opposite 
of  that  which  he   intended;    it  reveals  th<    malevolence     h   the  poet,  and  holds  up  Drub     treet 
not  to  eternal  scorn,  but   to   cor-riseration  an<:   sympathy.     A  large-hearted  ^sn  vhould  have 
been  softened  by  his  -.er%    success    Late   some  eoapeaelon  for  the   poor  ragged  drudges  v  ose 
service  of  literature,    such  as  it  #ns,    brou    .t   then    no  better  reward   than  the  garret  and   the 
spo.!         •-.       ,e,  or  at  least  he  would   have  refrained  from  insulting  their  miafortunca      But 
Pope  wa3  sot  a  large-heartec  a   s,  too         ■'.  under  t'ne   tra<  i  si    u    of    Literal  ire  by 
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patr.-nage   to   perceive   that  in  Irub    street  the    foundations   were  bein^  laid  of  a   r     iublic  of 
letters?,    in  which  the   patron    fould  be  abolished  and  supplanted  by  the  public. 

T  .is,    then,   was   the  state  of  things  .then    >araiel  J  .hnson,   a  lean,   purblind,   friei 
scholar,  made    lis  appearance  in  London,  humbly   seeking  from  f.'r.   Edward  C«rve,   of  St. John* a 
Gate,  Gierke nwell,   literary  employment  on  the  "Grentlenan's  Kagazine."     Tnere  was  littl?    enough 
to  recommend   hln,   and  he  had  little   to   hope  J!br.     He  was  literally     hat  Bos. veil »s   father, 
years  later,   oontemptuonalv  said  hi     ras,   "   dominie    tiio  kept  a  school  and  called   it     n  academy." 
He  »as  also  a  sehoelmaate?   *ho   bad   f  iled.       Strange  and  rough  in  manner,  odd  almost   to  grotefl- 
queness  in  appearance,    liable    to    fits  of  self-absorption,     .uie  :   in  temper,   keen  and  biting  in 
speech,   it   t3  little  chool  had  not  prospered,  and  that  after  teaching  Church 

-^listory  for  many  ;  -i       upils,    one  of  these  misguided   students   was   under  the  impression 

that  the  monasteries  ears  destroyed  by  Jesus  Christ,      like  Goldsmith,  he  was  driven  into 
literature  by    .is   necessities,  and   aould    gladly  enough  have  escaped  had  he  been  able*     One 
would  like     o    asow  whs*  were  Johnson's    first   Impressions  a  e,  half-heroic,   half- 

bla?  ,    tatterdemalion    rorld  or  letters  i  h  be   found  himself  Introduced.     The 

great  Light  of  the  "Gentleman's  Hagazine"   sas  a  certain  Voses  Brown,   and  I  i  in  an  ale- 

house at  Clerkenwell,  a  ho    semen's  coat,   »itb  '    a  great  bushy,  uncombed   tig,*' 

much  obscured  in  tobacco  snokej   not  an  <  visi    a,   but  one   to  be  treated  sith  due  respect, 

Jfcefore  long  he  was  to   find  ren  of  letters   in  far   vorse   quarters  than  an  alehouse:     Derrick 
sleeping  in  a  barrel,  Savage  finding  hi  ja  in  the  streets;    Boyse  in  bed   clot 

a  blanket,    through  which   doles  had  been  c  Igbt  be    thrust,    in  which  pleasant 

position  Mr.   Boy3e  sea  accustomed  to   continue   his  literary  labours  with  a  somewhat   imperfect 
success. 

It  was  the  euaton  of  Boyse,   as   soon  as  he   earned    any         a    ,    to   spend   it  on     ine  nn<\   truffles 
after  shieb  he  retimed  to  his  blanket  and  drj   crusts,   with   a  refres)  ing  sense  <x*xi:fcfcs  that 
life  might  ai'ter  all   I  living,  -      i  ilj  bred  recklessness;      nd   the  darkness 

and    a  ifts  of  daily   b  imiliation  tfere  occaaioaslls    Illuminated  by  flashes  of  sild    gaiety 

such  a;;   this.     And    it  was    •/;.  t;     the  ;io;,se3  a  id  Derricks  tat  Johnson  mast  needs  be»in    -is 
literar;    life,     i  is  c  rr  ;aniona   *ere  men  who  onV  ^ct  on  of  a  full 

meal,  an<     ihoss    life  alternated  between   glutton*  and   starvation.      If  Johnson  had  ever  enter- 


tained  any  ronantic  notions  of  the    ?;lory  of  a  literary    life.,  a  month  of  Orub    "treet      -.     imply 

fficient  to  u  decei've  him.     But  J    hn3on  froi^  the   first  had  a   perfectly    denr  vision  of  the 
life  on  fhieb  he    Nil  •    be  ;.i     j.     Romantic   ideas  of  the    oride  Id  not   trouble     im; 

he   said   Ath  blunt   eoasaoa^seaae  that  "no  man   but  a  bio  airhead  ever-  v/rotc  excent  for 
The  problem  was  hen   to    *et  t  at     i      not   involve  a  sae~ifi.ee  ol  to 

■ei stein  hi     Independence      ■  Ib        t  I'tion  of  the     >atron  on  one  hand,   and   the  bnl  ;  • 

extortion  of  the  bo  kseller  on  the  other,      ihat  was  the  real  tas         Lei    J     aeon  set  himaelf  to 
ace       Li      :    to  Bake  tin    y^vUl  understand  that  the  work  of  a  maa'e  brains  was  as    rorthy  o^ 
remuneration  as   the  work  of  his  hi         ,  that  among  many  professions  literat.ire  is  not  the 

Last  h  -no  trabl    ,    nor   tii.    least  products      -  nation. 

^  Perhapa  Johnson  did   not    jercel1  Lib  of  his  work  as  definitely  as  we  do:    it  is  not 

the   soldier  fighting  in  the    thick  of  the   b  oke    *ho   knows  best     o 

It  is    nettr    certain  that  Johns  no  object  Ln  itself.       :hy,    indeed,    s  o  old 

he?     That  the  man  to  Krtune  has  accorded  opuJ      e_  e    gnize  that  wealth  'as 

doiies  as  veil  as  privils        ,  .'      \  ich  wealti     can   ^r- 

form  for  n  country  Is   that  of  fostering  and  de-  is,  is  in  itself     n  alto 

and  noble    thin;.     The  connection  between  a  South  kespears    I  treble  4o  both, 

and  most  bonoorable  to  thr  patron,  trine  that  literary  m  a  should  si  ift  for  themselvas, 

^lann    that   in  t  e  ro;  *h~and- t urable  r^ce  of  life  they  have  as   /pod  a   chance  as  anybody  rise,    is 

LI  for  faro'le  srit<  bat  in  its  applie     '        bo  the 

finer  spirits  of  humanity,   i  (  lonely  near  Horace    •'alnole'.-;  cynical  oete 

are  like  singing-birds,  who  ninz  best    If  ^e  starve   then.       buld   it  not  have  been  i  ng 

for  ■    ?  >.  La  ,  m  t1io3e  sordid  cares 

whir  -        .         I-lave  there   act  spirits  in  every  a^e, 

w  ose  genius  has  never  reached   its  blossoming  tins,  for  ;?ant  of  sore  kiadly   shelter  frj  ^   the 
icy  triads  of  penary?     The  false  pride    ?■  ich  prevents  a  sect  kindness,  ir  little 

better   than  the  callous  Vieartlessne^s  which  prevents  n  man   frr  bestowing   it.     It  was 
false  pride  of  Chatterton  t  i  t     ne'e  hii    refuse  a    coffered  meal    when  he  was  starving,    ao     f'rove 
him  int;    snieide;   but  a  Johns  o  and  a  Carlyle  knew  ho  »   to  reeev  .  only   as  ive 

tel;  ,     ad  tb  i  fo  Le  It  then     the  latter.       o,   it  was  'e  of 
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stubborn  Independence   nlto  :et   <  r       i  eh      a<  i  ."  i  il   te   the  patron.      He  dirly   felt 

the  drift  of   ..is  tine    ,  reive  d    :  iraa     ver.     Literature  had 

outgrown  the   patron,   end    .'/anted  a  larger  air,    ■   freer  e  it.      That  tie 

force    rbich  at   t   i.;  ver    tiaa   sea  startling  return  of  tir.ber  merchants  to 

Parliament,   end    v  ich  was  breathing  its  fiery   ■  .  lips  of     likes,  was  also 

preparing  a   new  era  for  literature.     B<   tcefort  ./ere  not  to  be  the   solace  of  the.    rich, 

bat  the   inherit  nee  of  the   coinrnon  people,   and  in   the    comon    eopl 

far  Tore  munificent  I  th<    s<  lect  circles  of  the   titled   and  the  wealthy,      rhe  day 

was  nearly  over  ./hen  Cowper  dared  not  sneak  of  Bunyan,  "'eat    .  name  xxsxfcte 

shoilc  earn  a  sneer.  -  on    >eople  was  co-mencing,  and   the  barriers  which 

-xhad  hitherto  divided  authors  fr-.r  |  ie  ears  about  to  be  broken  down.     Johnson  was  the 

last   great     nilishmen  who  endured   the    -  j  sn  associated    fith  authors  ip;   and 

it  was  the  advent  of  the  /hi oh   freed  authorship  from  reproach,   and   threw  open  to  it 

the  gates  of  u  world-wide     iberty. 

Che   si  ',nifictince  of  hnson  in  literature    lies  for  us,   then,   in  this  one  fact,    that 

i^  was  h-  ho  proclaimed  the  Republic  of  Letters,  nd  in  hia  a  literary  revolution  centred. 
Two   pe    io<js  ret  in   lira:   he    .•        t3  i    last  nan  of  tl  trst  of  the  other;    11.-    lest 

great  English  eat  o;-    rho  wrote  -  •  it:    c    ,  tv -.    first  to  east  !  iraself 

^boldly  on    mblic  appr  Johnson,   Tory  as  he  was,  at  last 

into  active  rebellion,       i  nt wilt  stentorian   t  :  eh  still  vibrate  on  the 

ears  of  ren,   this  new  Republie  of  Letters,    we   all  know.      ?hen  he    wrote  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Lord   Chesterfield,   saying,  "Seven  years  have     ow  passed   since   I  waited    L  i  your  outward 
rootis,    or  was  repulsed    fron  year  door,"   and  went  on   to  describe  n  patron  as  one  who  "looks 
with  unconcern  on  a  ran  struggling  in  the   water,    and  when  he  has  reached    the  ground   encumbers 
him  with  help,"  Johnson  ran!;   Lh     death-knell  of  patronage.      It  was  a  noble  letter,   worthy  of 
the  man  and   the  occas  on,  brcat.i-:  irit  of  p;oud  independence,  and   ton  chad   also  with  a 

sort  of  rvred  pathos,   especially   in    those  eone  toes:   "The  notice 

at.  ich  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind;  but  it 
has  b  en  delayed  till  I  m  indifferent,  and  can  ot  enjoy  it;  till  I  an  solitary,  and  ca  not 
irpart  it;    till  I  tt    kno  ?n,   and  do  not  want  it.      I  hope  it  is  no  very   eynical  asperity  not 
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to  e  nfe8s  obligations   then    no  benefit    ma  been  receiver; ,   or   to  be  unwilling  that  the 

r 

public  should   e  nsider  re  as  owing  to  a   patron  that  which  Providence   i^ts  enabled  me  to 
do    tor     yself."     That  letter  narks  an  epoch   In  English  literature.      It  i3  the  vigor*  is  birth- 
cry  of  a  new  pov/er:    I  a  Chartn,    if  you  till,   of  author  ship;    its  "Peelaration  of  Independ- 
ence,   ;rich,  like  another  similar  doc  i  odern  tinea,  seers  to  state  In     o        jtful 

es,    not    i  lean  slaves,  but  that  English  writers  are   feh     ,  '.forward ,   and  fbrever 

free.     It  was    In  s  si  jned   that  letter,   'Tour  Lordshipf3  most  bumbl*  ,  rost 

obe.ient  servant,  Ban*   Johnson"    :   henseforth  he    ?as  no  man's  servant,   and  not  obedient;  he  had 
elected   t:>  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  gen  las,  and  had   inaugurated  a  revolt  not  less  Important 
to   the    i  rid,     art      -:,    .  lots,  or  even  French  Revolutions. 

^  Perhaps,   in  •    minor  degree,   that  wa3  rot  a  less  significant  service  to  literature  which 

Johnson  performed   when  he   mocked  down  iborne,    the  book-seller,  with  on*    of  his  own 

foil  i   ,  <o  bully  him  for-  at  se    in  sone  i  iserablf  >-  '        undertaken 

for  him.  r.t  a   poor  \  ^ertrinly  an  stnrtli  ng  to 

,    llnweyed,  dru  treat,   as    ;  Lnsult  an  earl.      It  was  mud    like  a 

schoolboy    tho  a  •     ,-    ,       i    ;  -aster  and   thrashing 

aim  instead;    and   was  received  jubilation.      The  folio      ith   which  thds 

pre-  ict  was  perfomed  is   still  in  existence,   and   3hould   o  be  wbx  preserved  as 

^b.iierally  one  of  the  poet  famoua  inst  Ich  libert;      s.i  been  achieved. For     when  the 

wor3t  has  been  sai<    about   :>at  La   still   mu   **,„+  «<  ,»,*  k«  ^4  »  +*„  _i.  ,,♦  «,Mi.fc.« 

Wi4-J-    worse  that  night  be  wr liter  a  .hers. 

If  it  were  a  hard  thing   bo   eat  the  breat  of  "..art;,   at  a  patron's   tabic,    it  was    Incontestable 

harder     to  earn  one's  bread  a    id    fc  Lou.;  tradesmen  of  Paternoster  Row*     7  ere   cere 

pnblia  t  treble,  and  ever    onerous,  as  Johnson  testified;  but  there  were  others 

of  the  Griffith  species,    who  bought  nen  like  Qoldamith  at  so  much  a  week,   and   grew  rich  and 

even  kept  two  carriages,   as    is  reported  of  Griffith,  by  the  lucrative  process  of  sweating  poor 

authors.      lot  less  ignorant  than  rapacious,   such  '-en  knev?  just  enough  of  books  to  perceive. 

that   the:,      i  ht    h    produced   for  little   and     old    at  e    pod    profit,   nn<;'   their  f-vmtion.  was  to 

pick   the   brains  of  authors  and    then  kick  thrir  skulls     own  Paternoster  Row.      Their   contt       t 

for  !iterat;ire   went   fer  I  3  iterature   itself   c-nte    ►tlbl    ,    an      the  famished  Sruh      t-  et 


drudge  night  arell  look  back  to   the     ays  of   patr  nage  as   to  a  a  Lading  Paradise,   the  feel 

that     he  most  scornful    charity  of   the  patron  was  better   than  the  dull  avarice  of    the     aek 

bookseller.       '   L     i    eleaeti  i ">    man   to    ihoni   literature  was     no.vn  only   as  a  commercial  xoa 

eonmodity,  Johnson  he  »o   fi  ht,   which  ht    literally     id  when  he  knocked  do#n  Osborne, 

hac  Fis  task  was  a  hard  one:    it  was  to  convince  a  reluctant  world   that  thr     an    rho   arote  boor 

deserved  -veil   of  maaki  3,    thi  (he         lid  no  1  n*er  be  content  to   vvork  for  nothing,   that  he 

was  a^out    to   emerge    from  his   sordid   Inferno  and  Valley  of  Humiliation,  and  become  a   ->o*er 

to  bf    reckoned    vith,  a  .'at',  that  henceforth  he   .x>  ild  vigorously  refuse  to  bare  his  back  to  the 

'hips  an     aoornes  of  time, 
The    jpr:         ;.'       rroag,   the  proud  man* a    c  ntumely, 

-t'Lce,    and    ':'  .     s  turns 
which  patient  merit  of  the   anworthy  tak< 

^kl.ne,  u  aide    ,  asking  neither  charitj    ear    ?ity,  Johnson  set  to  his  appointed  task, 

and  opposed   to    the    i  ocks  of   time  one   i  .rn,    inv  pati    tee,    altogether 

noble,  memorable  ,  and  heroic.      If  to— da  an  of  letters   is     onowred  and  even  a  pule  it, 

if  it  be  his  zTG;:>'-  vocation  tc    r  uld   the  minds  of  myriads  through   t       press,  and   to  preach 

in  a  secular  temple  as    ri  is,  it  was  old  i  von  for  tl  i.: 

liberty,  and  by  hi     poverty  and  soi  k  i   aside  -any  rich. 


Libra  tea  for  the   Blind   in  1«32 
The  statistical  report  of  the   .inert  can  library/  Association*  a  Committee  on    "ork     ith 
the  Blind  for  19«i£  appear^  in  the  June   number  of  the  Outl  ok  for  the  Blind.     The   figures 
from  t*enty-five  libraries  are   included  in  this  report  and    cover  the    circulation  for  the 
year,    the   books    in  stock,    and  the  terri  tor.,-  ordinarily    served  b;/  ,  acb.     The   total  circula- 
tion for  the  year   ms  451,661.      From   tbe    figures    £ven   in   this  report   the  number  of 
readers  *  to  tsl^l7 ,537  but  as  no  attempt  has  been  radc  to  delete   the  names  of   those  the  use 
several  libraries,    the  figure  does  not  seen  a  great  deal.      la  any  atten.pt  to  estimate  the 
number  of  readers    in  the  United   states  nn&  Canada  it  must  be  remembered   that  quite    a 
number  of  readers  are   content    yith  magazine  reading  and   are  not  enrolled  in  any  library* 
Also    the    figures    fror  sever' -.1   of  the   smaller    libraries  have  not  been   included   in  this 
Committee's  report* 
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Braille  Book   >evlew 
2nd  year  Contest*  for   Au^jat-  epterber  Hunter  19 

I  Book  Anttotmeegseats* 

II  Library  Botes. 

III  flkme    tretton-^rter.    Wmm  fttirifears  of  th«  I  «yt 

by  Grant  Bvarteft* 
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Pro  3e,  b.  son. 
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Book  Announcements,   August  -    ;eptember  1933 
A  book  is  an  offer  of  friendship  from  hi-  who   writes  to  bin    ±o  reads. -T'eiklejohn. 

Boy     cout  Handbook:     In  co-operation  with  the  Rational  Headquarters  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,    the  American  Printing  House   Ibr  the  Blind  is  undertaking  to  publish  the  Boy 
Scout  Handbook  in  braille.     The  Handbook  is  being  specially  edited  for  the  use  of 
blind  Scouts,  and  is  expected  to  satisfy    a  lon$-felt  need   for  a  more  complete  mamr  1. 
The  first  edition  #111  be    Tinted  early   in  august.      Since  this  book  will  be  used 
largely  by  boys  of  hi  >h  sc  ool   •■  tge,    it  has  been   decided   to  print   it  in  standard 
lngli3h  braille  .grade  2. 

Buswell,  G.T.   and    /.'..Wheeler.      The  silent  readi  g  h  >ur:    third  reader.   2v.   HM:: 
^Canfield,   Lorothy.     Rough  hewn.   5v.    1922     APH     FF     Grade  Z     A  prelude   to  the   author's 

"The  briEaning  cup",    giving  in  detail  the  biographies  of  Neale   and  Marise   from  child- 
hood to   the  time  of  tneir  engager>ent.     The  briirciag  cup  is  in  braille  by  the  Red 
Cross,  Oarin  process,   8v.     It   is  a  3tory  of  family  life  in  a  "Vermont  villa  *«. 

Carroll,  (HLadya  11.     as  the  earth  turns.   3v.    1953     APR     FF     A  chronicle  of  the   events  of 
one  year   in  the  lives  of  the   family  of  Mark  Shaw,   a  Kalne  farmer  of  the    present  day. 
inter  chores,   spring  plowing,    turner    vork,  fall  harvesting;   a  wedding,   a  death,   and  a 
^  birth  are  all  recorded  "as  the  earth   turns."     The    principal   character   is  the  oldest 

daughter,  Jen,   about    *hom  all  the  family  life  revolves.      This  first  novel  runo  si  oothly 
and  deeply   in  it 3  seasonal  rustic  rhythm.      It  i3  a  fine,  honest,    serious  and  even  poetic 
piece  of  work,   true   not  only  to  the  externals  of  the  New  England  scene,   but  to  the 
nmx  peculiarl:    reticent  a       elusive    hi       of  life  and  character  indigenous  in  those  parts. 

Chamberlin,    7.E.       ioviet  Russia.   5v.    1951     CFK     To  be  ^bossed. 

Conrad,  Joseph,     ^outh  and  two  other  stories.     3v.   1903     BIA     FF     Grade  £       Contents:  Youth; 
Heart  of  darkness;    The  end  of  the   tether. 

"Youth" ,   is  a  dtory  of  the  sea;    "Heart  of  darkness",    is  a  stud}   of  the  white  nan  in  Afriea; 
"The  end  of  the  tether",   a  narrative  of   an  heroic  old   sea-enpt^in  who,    for  the  sake  of  a 
dependent  daughter,   retains   co-mand  of  his  vessel  even  after  blinr'ness  renders  hin  in- 
capable. 
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Culbertso   ,   Sly,     Culbert.?on*  s  summary,    lv.   ARC     Contract  bridge  at  a    -lance. 

De  la  Roche,  Mazo.      Finch*  a  fortune.    Uv.      ARC     This   is   the  last  of  a  series  of  three 

novels.      The   first   in  the  series  is  '  Jalaa"   and   the  second  is   the  "'Vhiteoeks  of  Jalna." 

B -th  of  these  are  in  brnille.     This  last  story   centers  around  Finch,  the  music-]    gen',  us. 
Portrait  of  a  dog.  £v.   ABC     The  story  of    the  author's  little  black  Scotch  terrier,   as 

well  as  a  keen  and   intimate  observation  of  dogs,   horses  Bnd   cats,      fill  appeal    to  all 

lovers  of  animals. 
Dombr owakl ,  Baroness.     Boga  the  ele pliant.  2v.   Grade  1     APE    The  folk  of  the  jungle  -  eni  - 

panzee,  baboon,    crafty   leopard,   the  brilliant  Chanel  eon  -  are  an  animated  bac  ground  for 

this  story   which  is   ciiiefly  concerned    nth  an  elephant* a  child  and  Btta,    the  black  man's 

baby.      It  is  aaasiBg. 

m 

^Erta,    iusnn.     After  noon.  6v.  ARC     A  wholly  or.  arming  story   oo  ocerned    4  th  eherles  lister, 
deserted  bj  a   fli  £ty  wife,    and  his  twin  daughter  a,  Ventia  and  Caroline.     Charles  has 
a  deep  and  understanding  affection   far  htsrs,     <hom  he  has  brought  up    vith  due 

respect  for   their  different  individualities,   and   he   suffers  keenly    ?hen  they  marry. 
However,  there  regains  the   frank  and  delightful  I.ydia  Chalmers,  the  America     widow     ith 
the  poise  and  mellov  charm  of  the  afternoon  of  life. 
Fitzgerald,     >.(#.     and  others.      The  Priscilla  basketry  book.   no.l.   lv.      ARC     Lessons  in    veaving, 
^  Indian  basketry,  splint     ork   sad  chair  caning,    lv.  ARC 

Freeman,  Mary  E.        ilkins.       The  revolt  of  r. other,    lv.   ARC     One  of  the  author's  best  known 

stories  of  life   in  a  Ne*  England  village. 
Golding,  Louis.     T.'agnolia    -treet.    5v.   19o:~     BIA  FF  Grade  2     This  is  a  Ion;,   full  novel   telliag 
"the  tale  of  a  small  street  in  the  Longton  district  of  Dooroington,   in  the  North  Country, 
Its  name  is  f'agnolia  Street.     The  Jews  live     in  the  odd-numbered  houses  on  the  south  side 
of  the   street;    the  gentiles  lived  op.KJsite  in  the  even-numbered  house  a.       o  it  is  to 
this  day.     *3ow  the  space  that  divivles   the    t*o  sides  of  the  scr.ll  street  is  a  matter  of 
thirty   f  et  or  30.     But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  covered  by  this  history  that 
space  might  have  be<n  a  broad   sea,   no  strange  to  eacn  ot  er     id    those  folk  seem.      Bat 
there  were  momenta  or  perioea  or    rations,    in    vhich   they  were  as  one  folk,  either  all  of 
publicly  or  fe*  of  them  sec  etly.  \ 
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Grenfell,    llfred   I.      That  life  wafts  to  ras.   lv.    1910     BIA  IF     Grade  8     The  author  is  an 

English  physician   and  missionary.     Began  work  on  the  Labrador  roast  in  1892.     Fitted 

out  the.   first  hospital   ahip  for  North    lea  fisheries. 
— —  hat   the  Church  means    to  re;    a  frank   confession   and  a  friendly   estirnte  by  an  insider* 

1y.  1911  APH  FF     Grade  2 
Hauek,  L.P.     Two    together.  Ev.   19,3;:  OPT-     To  be  er.bossed. 
Kyne,  P.B.      The  enchanted  hill.   8v.    1924     ARC     The  ..nchanted   Fill  is  the   name  of  e   n    oh  in 

New  Mexico  owned  b.    the  hero.     The   3tory   is  provi<  ed   wit     tragedy,  mystery,   the  villains1 

day  of  reckoning  and  a  satisfactory  end. 
Marshall,  F. ".     The  layman's  legal    g  ide.   5v.    1932     BIA     FF     Grade   2.     Gontents:      Aeronautics 

acts.      Agency.    Anti- trust  laws.   Arbitration  acts.    <■  stonobile  laws.   Bankruptcy.   Bi^ls  of 

I 

lading.   Conditional    sales  act.     Constitution  of  the  United    ;tate3.     Constitutional  law. 

Contracts.   Copyright;*  Coruo rations.   Criminal  law.   2    uity.   Evidence.   Flo '-respect  laws. 
Frauds,  statue  of.     Fraudulent  co  weyance  act.   Habeas  corpus.  Home  loan  bank  act. 
Instructions  on  common  law.      Insurance.   '  e  ^otiable  i.iutruments.  Partnership  law. 
Patents  -   fir3t   steps  in  obtaining.      Personal  relations.      Inhibition,    -eel  property. 
Relief  act.      3ales  of  gaods.   ^t^ck  transfer  act.   Torts,    frusta.  "Veterans  acts,    "are- 
house  receipts,    "ills.   Addendum:  Declaration  of  Independence, 

V.ason,   P.G.     Romantic  composers.   2v.    1906     a?K  FF  Grade  2.      Includes  FTenz  Schubert,  Robert 
c  u~ann,  Felix  Mendelssohn,   Frederic  Chopin,  Hector  Berlioz,  and  Franz  Liszt. 

Mason,  Gregory.     Columbus  earns  late.   2  v.    1931  APH  FF    Grade  2.      A  popular  presentation  of 
the  story  of  ancient  Americ:  n  civilizations  -  Maya,   Inca,   Toltec,   Aztec,   Pueblo  - 
civilization*    y.iich  th*    author   conten  ds  are  as  old  or  older  than  those  of  .  urope  and 
Asia  and  in  which   were  vaeveloped  a  painting,   a  sculpture,       mathemeatics,   and   an 
astronomy   worthy  of  comparison  with  the  best  art  and  science  of  2  urope  of  the   sre 
peri  od . 

Noel,  John  B.L.     The  story  of  Everest.   »v.    ABC     1927     Captain  Noel,   who  was  official  photo- 
grapher of    the  two    expeditions   to  Mount     verest  in  1922  and   1924,   describes  the  heroic 
adventures  of   these  t  k>  unsjcceisful  assaults  in  the  second  of  which  Mai  lory  and 
Irvine  made  the  record  nfcfcxxtxxwi     climb   to    within  600  feet  of  the   summit,      'n  ther 
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member  of   the   party  at  a  point  further   i  jo m   caught   a  fleeting  glirpse  of  the   two 
climbers  axxxx  throu^  hit;    telescope,   then  they  disappeared  from  sight  never  to  re- 
turn.    No  passage  in  the  literature  of  exploration  better  reveals  the   splendor  of 
courage  and  patience  ond  e  durance  th.-m  this. 
O'Ueill,  Eugene.     The   -mperor  Jones,    lv.  3IA     FF  Grade  2.     A  remarkable  study  of  the 

„    psychology  of  fear  as  illustrated  in  a  negro  braggart  and  bully  lost  in  the  tropical 
forest  at  night. 
Oppenhei~,  E.P.      The  Ostrekoff  jewels.   3v.    1932     CPH     To  be  embossed. 
Payne,    S.S.    3,uiet  place.   2v.   1932     CPH     To   be  embossed. 
Phillips,  A.M.L.     Hook  d  rugs  and  how   to  make   them.   2v.   ARC 
^Sienkiewitx,  Henry.      Vith  fire  and  sword.     9 v.  .  1926     APH     FP     Grade  2.     The  first  of  a 

trilO'$'   by  Poland's  favorite  author  in  .vhich   is   depicted  the  romance  of  Polish  history 
from  1647   to  1751.     The  scheme   is  even  ^ider  in  the  multitude  of  personages  introduced 
than  Tolstoy's    >ar  and   .  eace,    and  the   impression  left  is  of  a  succession  of  scenes  of 
battle,    c-irnege,   devastation,  lust  and   fiery  heroism. 
Wain,  Nora.     The  louse  of    vxlle.   3v.  1933     APH     FF     Grade  2     Misa     aln  iu   a  daughter  of  a 
Quaker  family  of  Philadelphia  tfbo  for   generations  have  traded   vith  a  Chinese  family  of 
high  rank,   here   called  the  liouse  of  LI  a.     During  her  early  years  Miss    'aln  developed 
™  a  keen  interest  in  Chinese  things,  collecting  old  maps,  manuscripts  and  Chinese 

dictionaries.      Then  in  1920  she  went  to   China  for  two  years  lived  as  an  adopted  an 
daughter  in  the  home  of  the  Lina,    the  louse  of  P  ile.       ^he  n-arried  an  Englishman  in  the 
Chinese    government  service  nnd  has  spent    the  years  since  then  mainly  in  China,   a 
sympathetic    witness  of   the  strife  and  struggle   taking  place  there.       'his  book  is     ade 
up,    she   says,  of  selections   fr  m  her  Chinese  journals. 
Zangwill,   Israel.     Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto.  4v.    1898     APH  FF     Grade  2.     Conversations   vith 

and   imaginative     erooir3  of  historic  representatives  of  the  Jewish  race,  particularly  of 
such  as  rebelled   against  trie  narrow   limits  of  orthodox  Judaism:      Acosta,  Spinoza, 
Heine,  Ferdinand  Lasall.  ,  and  others. 
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Hand-cooled  Books 

Aiken,  Conrad.     Selected  poems.  4v.   1929     NYPL     Born   in  Georgia,   graduated  from  Harvard, 

Mr.   Aiken  moved  to   England  in  1921.     lie   is  sympathetic    dth  the  poet*;  of  anti-traditional 
tendencies  but  his  own  poems  are   not   in   that  manner.     He  writes  rather  va  nie  and   dreamy 
poe  try . 

Akeley,  Wary  L.  J.     Cnrl  Akelcy's  Africa;    the  account  of   the  Akeley-Eastman-Pomeroy  African 
Hall  expedition  of  the  American  museum  of  Natural  History.   9v.   1929     LC 

Bailey,  H.O.     The  small  do ->    Iv.    Perkins,      a  magazine  story. 

Barrie,  J.?'.      The  old  lady   s1  ows  her  aedals.    Iv.   IC,  Cleveland.      A  short  play. 

Boswell,   Ira  l".        ecolleetions  of  a  red-headed  ran.  2v.     1915.   LC 
^^Brandeis,  Madeline.     Little  *nne  of  Canada.    ?v.    19.il     Qklafc ,«  a.      Juvenile  fiction. 

Brown,   Hoyal.     Both  ends  against  the  middle.    Iv.   RLB 

Cary  ,   Lucian.      That  New  York  is  really  like.    Iv.  LC     This  is  taken  fror  the  National 

Geo<Rjha..-hic  T'agazlne,  and    tells  ho  v  Hew  York   is  made  up  of  subways,   and  really  what 
goes  on  uider-  ground,    end    describe:*  hud  son- tube,    etc. 

Catullus,   select    warns  of.    (Latin  text).    2v.   LC 

Cross,   Donzella.     Music  stories  for   'iris  and  boys.   3v.    1926.     T.Louis 

Cullen,   GoJitoo^      Color.   2v.    1925     LC     A   first  h  ok  of    x>ens,   reprinted   frit    The    jrerican 
9  Mercury   end  other  periodicals.      'They  are  aorewhat  morbid   lyrics,  but  eitn  a  touch  of 

the  real,    thing  in  then.      The  author   is  a  negro,   and  "color"   is  the  color  of  race. 

Fempsey,  Jack.      In  this   co  ^er.     v.    Denver* 

lea  on-,  Alice  C.     Far  horizns.   3v.   LC     An  excellent  booh  of  travel.       :-one  of  the  unu 
experiences  of  the  author     nd  her  husband,      ihe  book  is  <  i\*ided  into   three  parts, 
Europe  and  Africa,  The  Orient  and  South  -America.     Her  first  experience  w:  ich  she 
relates  i3  their  trip  into  Tort  on    ->rway   in  October,    the  wrong  season,    frigid  cold 
accompanied  b;    a    pie    <  o  admitted  he  had   spent  six  nonths  in  Arerieain  Plattsbur  - 
jail.     After  a   trip  in     weden  on  a  canal  boat  they     o  t     fJemany  »nd  tell  of  a 
charming  evening  outside  Larienbad  in  the  mountains    ?here  they   go  to  hear  the  deer*s 
matin     call  and   Xj  enjoy  a  Vtni3on  -inner  at  an  old    and   picturesque  lo  %  eebla  Inn. 
S     on,   from  country   to  ckxxJe  country,    the  bok  is  delightfully  written  and  a  real  pleasure 


Prate,    F.V.      Pegasus  expresj.    Iv.  XH     NLB 

Durant,  '.Till.  A  guide  to  -'Into.  lv.  191  2  LC  This  la  from  a  pocket  scries,  and  it  Is  said 
that  much  of  the   information  is  included  in  fill  Dur ant's  "Story  of  Philosophy*. 

Eaton,    v. P.      The  man  vho   found   Ghrleteae.    2v.   19137     Albany ,    Portland. 

CJuest,   F.dgar  A.     The   passing  throng.  3v.   Denver.    1923. 

Harris  n,  H.S.     The  good  hope.2v.     NLB     Jhia  is   the   tvle   of  a  y  ung  man,    vho   in  1927  was  a 

bank  clerk.     He   inherited  $42*000  from    an  uncle,    and   led  a  gey    an.:  nerr;    life.      In 

1929  he   lost   everything.      Jot  drunk  and   tried   to   commit   suicide  but  was   prevented   by 

a  young  la;y   in  the  same  apartrent  house.      They  went   to  his  apartment  where  he  ^rmk 

more,   and    then  apparently  the   two    p   for  a    valk  -  ending  up  at  The  Ooor  Tope,    a   book 

shop  o*ned  by  the    >irl.     Next  he   wake  a  up  in  tlia  own  place  and   finds  a  note   from   the 
I 

girl    tel1  Lag  hi      to    call  on  her  lawyer.     He  does  so   and    fines  she  died  about   the  hour 

the*    were   (supposedly)    starting  for  the  walk,    and  left  him  The  Jood  Hope  to  run. 

Queer,  but  interestingly    one. 

Hepworth,  G.H.      Hiram  Ciolf  *  s  religion.    2v.    LC     A  story   of  a  man   vho  makes  much  of  his 

religion  as  he   ,»orks   3t  his  tra  ie  of  shoemaker.     Very   interesting  and   well   written. 

Herrmann,  John.     The  big  s:;ort  trip.   2v.  NLB  , 

Hooker,  tfrs.  Forrestine.  tar,  the  story  of  an  Indian  pony.  sk  story  of  the  Comanche  Indian 
tribe.  >tar  is  a  black  Comanche  pony,  -h  la  the  hero  of  the  story.  The  adventures  of 
the   Indian  tribe  are  related  through  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  the  pony. 

Horton,  Priscilla.  4ie  spirit  of  the  street.  2v.  1927  Now  in  Dallas,  enver,  Portland. 
Book  of  short  stories  about  Ch  nose  children  and  their  habits,  eustor  ,  p  Id  in  an 
interesting  manner. 

James,  Henry,  xurn  of  the  screw.  3v.  JfTPt  A  ghoat-sto  ;  of  an  extremely  subtle  sad  thrill- 
ing kind,    tells  how  two  spirits  of  evil  strive   to   ruin  the  soul  a  of  two  innocent  children, 

Jewett,     >arah  Orne.      1'he  country.'  of  the   pointed   firs.   3v.    IjIO.      Hon  in  Cincinnati.     NYPL,  IC 

Johnson,  Martin.     Cannibal -land.    3v.    TJo-?  la  ->eattlt-    and    .acramento.      Interesting,    and  read- 
able,    in  account  of   trips  aaong  the  cannibals  takes  by  toe  author  and  his  wife. 

The  journal  of  Couatesa  Prannoise  Krasinsxa.  3v.  i>etr  it.  Delightful.  ?elle*s  ahout  the 
life  of  Countess  in  a  castle   i  i   faraav.      A  translation. 


r 
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Kendall,  James.     At  hone   among   the  a  terns;   a  first  volume  of  candid    chcriatry.    6v.    1929 
Sacramento. 

Le  Buffe,   F.P.     My   changeless  friend.  4-v.  Chicago. 

Lee,   Robert  E.     Recollections   and  letteres  of  Gkneral  Robert  **.  Lee  b     his  Boa.    12v.    1924 
St.  Louis. 

Lord,  r.  A.      "hen  Mary   walked   the  earth.   Iv.  Chi^aga,  St.Louis. 

Meyer,   Conrad  F.     The  snint.  4v.   Cincinnati.      A  tr  nslation.     Excellent  hintorieal  novel 
with   the  life  of  Thomas  Beckett  as  the  saint.     Full  of  medieval  atmosphere. 

Miller,   A.P.     Cold-blooded  northerner.   2v.  BLB     A  magazine  story. 

Ovid,  edited  by  Frank  J.  Miller.    (Selections.)  3v.   LC 

Petrova,  Natalia,     T  vice  born  in  Russia.*  ~>v.   Sacramento.     A  dau^iter  of  the  old  Russian 
|  nobility  writes  this  auto-biogr  iphical  account  of  her  e  periences  during  the  revol  ition. 

She  contrasts   the  sheltered  life  of    .er  girlhood,   the  country  after  her  marriage,    and 
the  happy   relationship  between  the    peasants  and   lando     era      ith    the  terrible  years  of 
increasing  poverty,   suffering  and  degree  ation  during;  the  height  of  the  revolution.     The 
book  ends  on  a  note  of  recovery   and  stability  under   the  new  eommu  1st     .   -i ■  e. 


Poling,  Dan.     The  heretic.  Sv.Cincinnati ,  LC,     V. 

Ponafidine,   Anna  C.     Ruaala,  my  home;   an  intimate  rear*    o     personal   experiences  before, 

during  and  after  the   bolahevist  revolution.  5v.   19.1     NYPL     The  daughter  of  an  American 
missi  .nary    in  Persia,    the   author  married,    in  1085,  P. F.P  nafidine,   ahlghly  enli  *htened 
Russian  nobleman  and   an  outstanding  student  o  '  the  Near  and  fiddle  Last,      ihe  largest 
and  by  far   the  most  important  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  revolution.      It  was  on 
t-.eir  estate  tnat   the    'onafidines  vrenthered   the  revolutionary  storms  up  to   the   end  of 
1920.     And  it   is  here   that  t  >e   almost  uni  ue  documentary   ■>.  alue  of  the  book  lies. 

Porter,   u;ne  stratton-.  The  son-  of  the  cardinal.  J  v.   1915.      <\>w  in  Tetr  it,  LC,   :'aeramento. 

Powell,  L.   Alexander.     Marches  of  the  north.  4v.   Portland.      An  interesting  guide  book  of 

Canada  from    the  east  to   the  west,     enough  history    to   be  ir  portant  but  not  boring,      a  :es 
in  Novia  ~>cotia,   Cape  Breton  Xalafi   ,   St*   Pierre,  Halifax,   Acadia,     t.  J  hn,    .lie     t. 
Lawrence,  N  ntraal,     uihec,   Toronto,  The  Lakes,  The  Prairies,     'i  inlpeg,    ilie  Vou  tains, 
National  Parks,  Jasper,   lake  Lo  rise,    etc,,  Victoria,  "Vancouver,    trip  up   the   coast  of 
Alaska  and   into   the  Klondike. 


Reeve,    Arthur  B.     The  silent  bul  et.    lv.   Cincinnati. 

Rinehart,  Vary  Roberts.     The    e>or.  8v.    cl9o0     LC       rith   the  maiden  aunt  #ho   tells   the  series 
of  murders  that  xfc  happen  near  her  hi^  old-fafihloned  house,   the  reader  has  a  perfectly 
fair  chance  to  foil)*   th<    cl  ie^   in  each  dramatic,   svift-aoovlng  episode  in  t  is  excellent 
mystery   story.     A  welcome  successor  to  to3e   farr.is  mysteries,  "The  circular  staircase" 
and  ''The  man  in  loser  ten".      Both  of  these   are   in  brailla. 

— —The  oyster  has  a  mouth,    lv.  KLB 

Ritter,  Frie  erick.     Adam  and  1-ve   in  .^lnpagos.   2v.   Philadelphia. 

Rogers,    ''ill.      Ether  and  ne;    or  "Just  relax",    lv.    192^;  LC 

Strath,  H.L.      Pollyaana*  s  debt  of  h:;nor.    Gv.    19IJ7      Albany 

Snedekar,  C«P.     Verres*    prisoner,   lv.   Cleveland,     a  mn gazine  storj   from  "Lutheran  Yon  ng  Folks.1 

Streeter,  I-.  ".     Denatured  Africa.  5v.   1926     IC     The  author's  experience  of  travelling  in 

Africa,  tells  about  the   life  in  the  jungles  of  Africa,   and  other  personal  experiences. 

Terhune,   A.P.     The  way  of  a  dog,   being  the  further   adventures  of    v,rey   Dawn  i    others. 

6v.    Lc     1902. 

Tucker,   G.F.     The   boy    .haleman.  4v.   LC     195  4 

Turk,  M.E.     The   shepherd  of  Jerusalem,    lv.   1929     LC     A  fanciful  tale  of  a  shep'r lerd,   who 

resents  the  intrusion  of  the  Romans  <snd  tVie  tyranny  of  Herod,  and  later  sees  the  sign 
in  the  sxy  that  the  Christ  child  Is  born.  Pe  leads  his  two  companions  to  the  manger. 
A  simple  little  story. 

Undset,    Ugrid.     The  axe.  8v.   1928     LC,  MIPL    Awarded   the  Nobel  prize  for  literature.     It  is 
a  rich  picture  of  Norwegian  life  in  the  Middle  ages   (l.th  and  14th  centuries),   and 
resembles  the  "K  istin  Lavrandsdatter'     trilogy   in  that    It   is   concerned  with   the   secret 
sin  of  a    >air  of  young  lovers,   their  suffering  and  final   atoneaeat. 

?allac-  ,   Edgar,      ihe  man  at  the  Carlton,    ov.    19o2     Tetroit.     Plenty  of  excitement,   a  bit  of 
romance  and   a  big  surprise  at   the  end. 

Wensley ,  F.P.     Forty  years  of    -cotl  md  Yard,  the  record   of  a  life-tire's  service   in  the 
Criminal   Investigation  iepartr  ent.    7v.  LC  1931. 

Villiams,  Valentine  and  r.-.  >ima.      Fog,  a  mystery  of  the  sea.  6v.   Pittsburgh. 

?il3on,  L.c.      The  sunlit  ^ay.  2v.  LC     "This  book  corses  to  y  u  as  a  friend  who  knows  you  not 


for  .vhat  you   seer.      ut  for     hat  y  .u  are   an;;   are   capable  of  becoming.      It  cones  to 
r*. .    ind  you  that  The    milit    fa?   in  not  only  a  fancy    but  a  fact  aa   well   to  help  you 
discover    for  y  ursel  f  and    within  y  ursel  f  a  way   tust  is   radiant  with  11  gat.**-    Che 
author, 
ri^it,  H.B.     Helen  of  the  old  ho  ose.    6v.    1921     3 t. Louis,  eto. 

Young,  Emily  H.     ?'i3S  To  e.   6v.    NY  PL     A   rltty  ,   etic   character    .,tudy  of  h 

keeper  in  the  x  family  of  a  aan-conforsiist  Minister   La  an  English  provincial    town. 
)  ltvaruly  KlM  !cole    Is   a   shy,   drab    spinster;    in  reality  I  zzxxxxxjocxs 

courageous  adventurer,   sensitive  to  beauty   and   to  droll  situations. 

Younr,   Vash.     Lets   start  over  a-ain.   2v.   1932     WLB     Optimistic  advice  oi  boa  to   ^et  out 
of  one':-   personal    depression,  by  the  author  o£*A  ftortu~ne  to  share." 


Library  Notes 

A  letter  recently  recelTed   from  Fiss  Grace  Allen  of  Orlando,  Florida,   aska 
tbat  the  attention  of  readers  be   called  to   the  collection  of  religions  books  now   in 
the  Library  of  the  Full  Gospel  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  431  Telany  Street, 
Orlando ,   Florida.      A  number  of  nea  hand-copied  books  have  been  added   to  the  library. 
Among  them  is  a  book  of  hymns,   compiled  by  lie  v.  Bernard  Owen  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
In  this  collection  which  is   in  sixteen  volumes,    the  words  and  melodies  are   given  and 
in  some  instances  the  harmoinies  also.     Readers   in  any  locality  may  borrow  books 
from  this  Library. 


We  will  state  once  more   fbr  fcbe  take  of  ne  ;  subscribers  to  the  Braille 
Book  Review  that  the  name  or  initials  of   me  or  more  libraries  following  a  title 
mean  that     a  hand-made  copy  of  the  book  is  in  the  libraries  indicated.     The  initials 
of     a  printing  house  indicate  that  the  book  is   press  made  and   probably  is  in  all 
the  libraries. 


Mark  5"tratton,    the   father  of  Gene  Strat  ton-Porter,    described  his    vife,   at   the   tire  of 
their  marriage,   as   a  "ninety -pound  bit  of  pink  porcelain,    pink  as  a   vild  rose,    plump  as   a 
partridge,    having  a  big  rope  of  bright  bronB   bslr,    never   ill  a  day  in  her  life,  and  bearing 
the  loveliest  MM  ever  given  a  -it-man  -  Mary.     Qo<    fashioned  her  heart  to  be  gracious,   her 
body   to  be   the  mother  of  children,   and  as  her  especial   gift  of  G-race,  He  put  Flower  ?'a  ~ic 
intb  her  fingers." 

From  tiny  seeds  found   in  rice  and   coffee,  I  ar\    (   hellenbarger)  Stratton  started  little 
vines  and   climbing  plant3.     Rooted  things  she  soaked  in  water,   rolled   in  fine   sane,   planted 
according  to  habit,   ami    they  almost  never    failed   to   grew*      "lien,   intent  on  gloving  a  tree  or 
S*N  8  ru1  from  a  slip  or  cutting  that  appeared  hopeless,    3he    cut  the  slip  diagonally,   inserted 
the    lower  end   in  a  3mall  potato   and  planted  as  if  it  were  roote    ,   3he  was  nearly  always 
successful.     Being  of  Dutch  extraction,   bulbs  were  her  favourites  -  tulips,   daffodils, 
star  flo»er3,    lilies,   dahlias,  little  bright  hyacinths  that  she  called  ''blue  bells."     From 
these  she  distilled  perfume   by  putt L ^clusters,   at  the   time  of  perfect  bloom,  in  bowls 
lined    with   freshly  Bed*,   unsalted  butter,    cover  ng  them  closely,    end    cutting  the  few  drops 
of  extract  thus  obtained  with  alcohol.      In  Ohio  a  man  gave  her  two   tiny  cedars  of  Iebanon 
which  she  broudit  aith  her  to   the  farm  in     abash  County,   Indiana,  planting  one   in  her 
front  yard   and    one    in  the  small   cemetery   on  the    corner  of  her  husband's  land.      It   stands, 
thirty   feet  iall  or  over,   1 10  feet   in  circumference,   guarding  her  grave. 

All  twelve  of  her  children  lived   to  be  ti^t;     n  attac  :  of  scarlet  fever  joined    ,/ith 
whooping  cough  was  fatal   to    two  of  them  a  little  over  that  a?e.      The  house,   "Hopewell  Farm," 
was  an  oblong  box  kept  speckless.      The  libera,    table   and  apaetisin:  food   were     nown  by   all 
who   travelled  that  way*     She  made   the  Clothing  for  her  brood.      In  the  house  that  ;he   kept 
so  faultlessly   ~lean,  at  the   table  she  heaped  with  hearty  dishes,  Mark  Stratton,    conscious 
of  his   '<•  rth;      ritis     blood,    nrnised  her  "tidiness"    and  accepted  responsibility    for  the 
mental  end  spiritual    welfare  of    .is  wife  and   children.      It  *>a3  understood  tat  \e  1  ad   been 
named  for  a  'ark  ->tratton   ■  o    lived  in  New  York  and  married   a  bea  ity ,   Anne  Hutchinson. 

tfe  must  note  Hr«   Stratton  rather  ca  efilly.     "Ris  ver;     first  earnings  he  spent   for  a 
book;    ./hen  other  men  rested,   he  read"   -  t  il  ag  upward   in  the    night,   in  that  tire  of  long- 


fellowship,    that  has  since  been  abandonee    for   fifteen  rinutes  a  da\  ,   in  this  era  of     liotry. 
The  mem  or;/  of  tfr.  Stratton  enabled  hia  to    juote  paragraphs  at  a  t  me  f  r  ra  Hume,  ? acaulay, 
Gibbon,  Prescott  and  Bancroft  -  he  was  perhaps  fonoest  of  history  -  while  as  for  the  Bible, 
he  could  repeat  it  entire,  his  daughter  say  3,  except  for  the  genealogies,  Bad   give   chapter 
and  verse.     The  genealogies  were  "   a  waste  of  grey  matter  to  learn."     Tirs.   Porter  confesses: 
"I  was  almost  afraid   to  asks    these  statements,     el  though  there  are  rany   living  who  can 
co-Toborate   them,  until  John  Hair  published   the  story  of  his  boyhood  days,   and   in  it  I 
found  the  history  of  such  rearing  as  was  my  father's,    told  of  as  the   cust  oi  larj    thing  arong 
the  en  i  la  re  n  of  Hair's   time." 

Gene  Htrattou  tas  onl>    ■  few  years  oLi    when  her  mother  ,    rho  ha     once  nursed   three  of 
the  children  throu^a  typhoid    fever,    c  atraeti&g  it   herself,   broke  down.     T'rs .     tratton  lived 
for  several  years,    suffering  continually,    frequently   tortured  by  pain.     The  youngest  c  ild 
was  t her-  fore  allowed  to   follow  an   impulse  and  escape  the  tra  aing  given  her  sisters.      She 
followed  her  father  and    brothers  outdoors,    sleeping  on  their  coats   :n  fence  corners,   awaken- 
ing some  tines,   to   find   shy  crea    ires   peering   into   her  face.      "I  trotted   fror.-.     as  object     )  ic 
attracted  me   to   another,    staging  »  little  song  of  made-up  phrases  about  ever-  tl  Lng  I  saw 
while  I   waded,   catc  tag  fish,   chasing    butterflies  over  clover  fields,  or  following  a  bird 
with  a  hair  in  it3  beak;  much  of  the  time  I  carried   the   inevitable  baby  for  a  woman-child, 
■e*   frequently  improvised   from  an  ear  of  corn  in  the   silk,  wrapped  in  catalpa  leaf  blankets."  She 
made  a  ape  call   pets  of  birds. 

All  this  life  became  a  t  tag  of  me?  or;    just  before  the  mother's  death.     Then  they    left 
the  farm  and  went  to  town,   to   the   city  of    "abash,   tlat  Hrs«     tratton  Bight  have  eonate    t 
medical  attention. 

Gene  S  tratton  was  married  in  1886,   at  the  age  of  eighteen,   to  Charles  Dawin  Porter,  of 
Wabash,    Indiana.     Marriage,  a  home  of  her  own,  and  a  daughter  were  successively  brought   to 
bear  upon  ■  nature  already   powerful;    none  of  them  succeeded  in  eradicating  the   impress  of 
Verk  Stmt  ton.     The  new  home  was  a  eabin  of  fourteen  r  oms   (at   "irst),   standing  on  some 
fifteen  acres  near  the  Limberlost    >.?amp.     The  faniliar  address  runs:   "Limberlost  xxsxx  Cabin, 
Home  city,    Indiana."     Red,   white,   pink,  blue,   lavender  and  yellow  flower-beds  of  an  acre 


apiece   >*ere  laid   off  in  the  deep  wods  running  &owm  the  shore  of  a  lake;   the  cabin  stands 
in  the  middle  of   the  yellow   bed,    a  dwelling  of  large   more,   and   four  fireplaces,    two  of  ■  ich 
Mrs.  Porter  bulit,   to  a  large  exte.-.t,    herself.     One  is  of  pudden  s  t  ne,  red  and  blue  pe  hies; 
another  In  the  living  room,   is   constructed  of  field  he- aiders  split  to  e   pose  their  c:uartz 
crystals  t.nat  sparkle  under  artificial  light.     The    .windows  sere  built  with  broai,   dee.)  case- 
ments especially    to    furnish   feeding-tables   tar  birds.      On  the  open,    cerent-floore     porch 
may  stand   in    rinter  wheat,  apples,  caboage  and   celery  bunches.     Chickadees,   ti  trice,   nut- 
hatches,   sapsuckera,    flickers,   song  sparrows,    jays,    cardinals  and   squirrels  core  to  the   sills 
to  eat  the   chopped    ,*heat,    grow  d  corn  and   suet  pat  out  for  them. 

But  this    is  to  mix  past  and  the    comparative  present.      It  was  not  long  before  T'rs. 
Porter's  daughter  was  old  eno  ig£   to  go  to  school.      "I  knew  how  to  manage  life  to  make  it 
meet  my  needs,    thanks   to   even  the  an  all  amount  I  had  seen  of  my  i  other.      I  fcp  kept  a 
cabin  of  fourteen  rooms  and  kept   it  i  maculate.      I  made  moat  of  my  dau  titer's  clothes,    I 
kept  a  conservatory   in    »hich  there  bloomed   fr  wn  three  to    six  hundred  bulbs  ever:    winter, 
tended  a  house  of  canaries  and  linnets,   and  cooked  and  washed  dishes,   besides,  three  tires 
a  clay.     In  my  spare   time  (mark   the  wore,    there   .ras  time   to   spare  else  the  hooks  never    /ould 
have  been  written  and  the  pictures  made)   I  mastered  photography."     but  we  need  not  go  with  her 
into  the  deta  Is  of  this    .ne   ano&g  many  of  her  personal   triumphs.       :he  was  for  two  years  a 
*^    editor  of  the  camera  deparfcnent  of  Becreation,   for  two  years  on  the   natural  history  staff  of 
utins,   for  four  years  specialist  in  natiral   his  tor;    photography  on  the  Photographic  Ti  es 
Annual  Alr.anac.     ^he  had  a  dread  of  failure  and,    at  first,    carried  on  her  special  work  as 
secretly  as  possible.      "My  husband  owned  a  drug  and  bock  store  that  carried  magazines,  but 
only  a  few  people  in  our  locality  read  these,   none  were   interested   in  nature  photography  or 
natural    science;    so    7hat  I  was  trying  to  do  was  not  rea  ise     even  by  my  own  family,      i*  I  did 
not  want  t)   fail  before  my  man  peraoa  and  my  daughter  and  our  respective  families."     She 
was  further  afraid   of  ridicule   in  a  eoinaunity   "*here  I  was  already  severely   criticised    >n 
•ccount  of  my  ideas  of  ho useKeeping,  dress  and  social  cast  ras."     '^hen  she   first  attempted 
"nature   studies  sugar-coated  with   fiction"    she  proceeded    rith  the   same  furtiveness.      "I     ho 
wa^ed  morass,    fbuiht  quicksands,   creot,  worked  from  ladders  liigh  in  air,   and   crossed   water 
on  improvised  raft3  with  out  a  tremor,  aliped  with  many  misgivings  into   the  postoffice  and 


rented  a  box  for  myself,    .*>  that  if  I  met   «?ith  failure  my  husband  and   the  men  in  the  bank."  - 
Mr.  Porter  was   president  of   the  Bank  of  Geneva  -  "need  not   knov."     Through  losi;  of 
address  at  the  ?Jew  York  end,    she  waited  unanswered   until  one  day,  moaths  later,  when  she 
went  into  "our  store"   on   ^n  errand  and    the  store-keeper  said:   "I  read  your  story   in  the 
Metropolitan  last   ai  it  t.     It   was  greatl     Did  you  ever  write  an>   fiction  before?'"     I 
Porter  relates:  Ty  head    whirled,    uut  I  bad   learned   to  keep  my  o«   counsels,   so   I  said  as 
li^itl;/   as  I  could,    while  my  heart  beat  until  I  feared  he  could  hear  it,    »TJo.     Just  a  simple 
little   thing!     Have  y  u  any   spare  copies?     Jly   sister  might   want  one.*" 

The  appearance  of  her  first  story  led  to  an  order  for  a   sec  nd,   to  be  illustrated  with 
her  o  -m  photographs,     -'he  had  a  day,   or  less,   to    fill  the  request  for  photogrr  I     ,  t 

a  number  of   :)er.v)n3  u)  all  night   to  pose   for  her.     The  genesis  of  "Freckles,"  her  second 
2)  bo  k,   was   the  discovery  by  lumbermen  of  a  nest  of  the  black  Vulture   in  the  L4mberlo3t 
Swamp.     Her  husband,  whose  business  had  compelled  him  to  allow  her  to  work     lone  but    vho 
was  also  a  nutral  history  enthusiast,    insisted  that  he  ,  _ust    -p  with  her.      "A  Lumberlost  trip 
at  that  time  was   not  to  be  joked  about.     The  swamp  had  not  been  shorn,   branded,   and  tamed. 
There  were  most  excellent  reasons  why  I  should  not  go  there.     Much  of  it  was  impenetrable. 
Only  a   few  trees  had  been  taken  out;   oilmen  were  just  invading  it.      In  its  physical  aspaot 
it  was  a  treacherous  swamp  and   quagmire  filled  with  evejry  plant,   animal,   and  human  danger 
_  known  in  the   aorst  of  such  locations  ia  the  Central  States. 

"A  rod   inside   the  swamp  on  a  road  leading  to   an  oil  well  we     ired  to   the  carriage  hubs. 
I  shielded  my  camera  in  my    arms  and  before  we  reached  the  well   I  thought  the  conveyance  would 
be  torn  to   pieces   and   the     orse   stalled.     At   the  well  we  started  on  foot,  Hr.  Porter  in 
kneeboots,   I  in  waist-high  waders.     The  time  was  late  June;   we  forced    uir  way   between 
•teaming,  fetid    pools,   through   smrms  of    pats,   f'ies,     mosquitoes,   poisonous  insects,    keep- 
ing a  sharp  watch  for  rattlesnakes.       e  sank  ankle  deep  at  every   3tep,  and  logs  we  though 
solif'  broke  under  U3.     Our  pr., grass  was  a  stead:    succession  of  trying  and  pullin  g  eac  <  other 
to   the   surface.     Our  clothing  was  wringing  wet,   and   the  exposed    >arts  of  our  bodies  lumpy 
with  bites     no   stings.     By    ..us  bi  nd   fund  the  tree,    cleared  the  opening  to  the  great  pros- 
trate log,    traversed  its  unspeakable  odours  for  nearly  forty   feet   to  its  farthest   recess, 
and  brought   the  behy  an     eg*  to  the  ligit  in     is  leafli    ed  hat. 

We  could   endure  the  location  only  be  dipping  napkins  in  deoderant  and  binding  them 
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over  our  months  and   nostrils.     Ever,    third  da;,    for  almost   tnree  -on  hs  we  made  this   trip, 
until  Little  Chicken  was  able   to   tske  wing." 

The  idea  of  "Freckles"    came  one  da     when  they  were  leaving  the   swamp.      A  big  feather 
with   a  shaft  over  twenty   inches  Ion;  came  spinning  and   swirling  earthward,   and   fell   in 
Mrs.   Porter's  path.      It  was  an  eagle's   feather,  but  although  she  instantly   1  oked  aloft, 
Krs.   Porter's  well-trained  e;,es  could  not   eaten  si  'ht  of  the  bird.     She  has  always  re- 
gretted that  to  her  sto^    the   title" Freckles"  was  given;    her     ish  was  for  "The  Falling 
Feather"    -  that  tangible  thing  drifting  flown  out  of  Nowhere,    just  as  the  boy   car.e  in  the 
story  of  her  fashioning. 

The  insertion  of  marginal  drawings  of  nature  subjects  in  freckles  made  a  distinct 
impression    jw>  wWliis^  that  it  was  imply  a  nature  book,  w   to  the  result  that  three  Ion"-  vears 

I 

were  required  for  the  novel  to  attain   its  enormous  popularity.     Published  in  1904,    the  book 
ha*  sold,    tea  years  later,   670, 7,5.5  copies   in  f,he  regular  edition* 

The  tendency  to  become   statistical,    in  speaking  of   the   late   Sena  Strat ton- Porter,    is 
difficult  to  resist.      "e  may  as  well  indulge  it  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  t  at  the  ti~e 
of  her  death,  December  6,  1924,  more  than  10,000,000  copies  of  her  b  oks  had  been  sold. 
Four  posthumous  books,   t  <ro  novels,   a  collection  of  nature  studies  and  a  book  of  essays,    are 
not  in  the  recokonin^.     A  check  for  $75,000  represented  the  advance  sale  on  one  of  her 
*    novels;    her  later  novels  were  bought  for  serial  publication  in  magazines;    and  altogether 
it  seems  reasonable    to   estimate  her  earnings  at  I  2,000,000  in  a  pre  :uctive  period  of  twenty 
years,   and   about  twenty  books.      It  is  probably  a  rerord  anon?;  the  authors  of  our  day. 

Her  distinction  lay  not   in   this,    bat  in  the   smaaisg  influence  of  her  writing.     ?To  one 
did  more  to   promote  widespread   inte.-est  in  nature   study     nd  not  even  l*r.   Harold   Bell 
can  be  credited  with   a  stronger  mornl  effect.     Marked  freshness  and  vigor  of  feeling,   un- 
mistakable sincerity  and  a  very   limited   sense  of  humor  were  the  qualities  of  ?rr  >.     oxter'  s 
fiction. 

She  ^pent  -  r  life   in  the  region  she  r&de  fai.ous,   near  the  Iirberlosi  : 

but  her  later  years  were  spent  in  California. 

She  was  thirty- five  when  her  -first  book  was  piblished,   and  nearly  forty  before  she 
had  her  audience  -  for  "Freckles"    took  three  years  to  achieve  its  success.     Her  autobiography, 


written  about  1914,   has  never  been  published   in  full. 

Editor's  note:      Among  this  author's  books  the   following  are  in  bmille: 

At   the    foot  of   the  rainbow.    5v.    IC ,   Sacramento,   Philadelp   ia. 

Freckles.  3 v.    In    grades  l£  and  2. 

Oirl  of   the   I  irnberlost.    5v.   CPH 

The  harvester.   4v.  BffA 

The  keeper  of  the   b>:  es.    6v.    APH 

The  tragic  garden.    3v.   LC,  St. Louis. 

Song  of   the  cardinal.    2v.    Philadelphia,   Sacr?<r  ento. 

Tales  you  won't  believe.   6v.     acrarento. 
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'Then  Literature    ,*ent  to     ea 
Taken  by  Those  Three  Imortal  Kariners,  Cooper,  Dana,  T'elville 
by     lsie  A.   Parry.     Abridged  from  The  Bookman,  1932 

In  these  decadent  days  of  ocean  travel,   the  watchwords  of  si  ich  are  luxury  and   speed,    it 
Is  possible  to  descend  by  means  of  flight  upon   interminable  flight  of  hot,   narrow,   ladder- 
like stairs  into   a  liner* a  torrid  abyss,    where  a  single  man,   lounging  indifferently  under  the 
diminishing  tunnel  of  a  ventilator,   keeps  watch  over   the   huge  oil-burning  boilers;    it  is 
possible,   moreover,   to  mount  those  swaying  fli?ht3  and  arrive  on  dec1:  once  more  oith  a    ?;ite 
co3turie  unboiled  by  either  soot  or  grease.      It   is   a  far  cry   from  the  mechanical  perfection 
that  sue!:  a  c  ndition  implies  to  Dana's  fo'c'slt    store  every  thng  was  "wet  and  uncomfortable, 
black   and  dirty,    leaving  and  pitching"   with  "that  inexpressible  sickenin-  snell    fron  the 
steerage  caused  by  the   shaking  up  of  the  bilge-water  in  the  hold."      It  is  a   far  cry   from  the 
Wt  in  who  has  time  to  exchange  blithe   nothings  with  fair  passengers  in  1  ve    ;ith 

the   <3>ld  braid  of  his   authority   to  Ahab  of  "the   steady,   ivory  stride",  who   found  his  frenzied 
crew  in  indissoluble,   fanatic  leave   against    the    Vhite   -,hale.     But  the  sea  la   still  the  same  - 
the  sea   vhose  clean    vide  reaches  Cooper  loved,    rhose  strength  aafl  negaatiflB     ana  knew,  and 
whose  unassailable  an/star*    tozmeats     the  morbid  sensitiveness  of  Herman  Melville.     These    three 
men,       ose  kinship  lay    in    their  love  of    the  eea,  demonstrated,  eat*   in  his  own  inrividual 
fashion,  the   possibilities  of  that  turgid  vostnrss  as  an  inte;»r?<l   part  of  a  sustained  narra- 
tive,  not  mere  bark  ground  lagged  in  upon  the  scene,   but  a   Controlling  factor  in  the   lives  of 
men  shoes  Most  trivial  actions  »nd  eost  important  decisions  were  Bilks  under  its  Impartial 
influence. 

Do   not   suppose   for  a  moment  that   the>   "discovered"    the   sea  as  a  literar;.     field  -    the  sea 
is  an  ol<    field  and  it  has  been  cultivated  ever  since  Ulysses  sailed  "the  unharvested  deep". 

iish  literature  is  filled  with  references  to  It,   from  Beowulf,  whose  " foamy -necked  ship, 
sped  by  the  wind  ,   went  over   the  billowy   sea",  to  Conrad,    who  owes  much  to    the   pioneering  of 
Cooper.     Dakluyt' s  "Navigations,"  Raleigh,    ftaJGaapeare,    the   inimitable  -  a  uel  Pepys, 
Wycherley,  Sag  Congreve,  i^efoe,    >;ift's  "Glliver",  Smollett's  naval  portrait  gallery, 
Fislding's  "Voyage  to  Lisbon,"  "the  Pirate"    of     cott,  J'arryat  -  to  skip  hurriedly  down  the 
years,   leaving  out  entirely  the   poet  in   I  refere-tces,   which   are  legion.      It  i  s  a  1 
i   teresting  list.     And   all   that  Ion  t  sad   interesting  list  was   the  rich  heritage  of  the  Americans, 


Cooper,  Tana,   and  relville. 

It   is   not   surprising   that  an   iniular    people   like    the  English,    dependent  upon  the   ae--   for 
co  raeree  and  defence,    sho  il     incorporate   it   into   their  literature  -   its  beauty,    its  mystery, 
its   fury;  but   it   is   astonishing  that  life    ni  the   sen,   from  the   sailor's  viewpoint,    should 
have  so  Ion;  escaped  the  novelists  attention  as  a  Tehicle   for  narrative.        nee   the  way  was 
s  own,    imitators  of  Cooper,   *ho  gave  sea- fiction  its  first  enlivening  touch,   found  a  wealth 
of  material   for    their  tales. 

Tith  "The  Pilot",  Cooper  can  be  said    to  have  launched  a  new  variety  of  sea   fiction. 
"The   Pilot"   and  '  ?ed  -over"  made  the  sen  a   place  of  roance   instead  of  fear;    Tana's  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Test"  reached  romance   through   the  a  ;  ncy     f  prosaic  fact,   a  book  as 
"entert sluing  as  a  well-contrived   fiction  and  a3  luminous  as  poetry";   and  "T'ob;      ick" 

0    capture,:    vithin  the  tso   covers  of  shook    the  sea  of  fact   and    the  sea  of  nan'3  imagination 
in  a  tremendous  eUc  awing. 

Cooper,   Dans,    and  T  elville  represent   chree  outstanding  tendencies  in  sea  writing:    the 
romance,    pure  and   simple;    the  literary  "lo<?-bo   k" ,  based  wholly  or  in  part  upon  actnol   fact}. 
and    the  psychological  stidy.     The   gap  between  Cooper  and  ^elville   is  tremendous,    the   .-hole 
wide  difference  between  the  objective  and    the    subjective:    between  running  narrative  and   pro- 
ound  analysis;  between  a  sloven,   confused,    often   involved  style  that  descends  not  in- 

^ frequently  to  downri^t  bad  grammar,    and  one    rhich  has  the  richness  of  the  earl:     seventeenth 
century,   lucid,  eloquent,   grand,   and     et,      ;,         .    ift   change  of  pace,    capable  of  homely 
reportorial   narrative.     The  progression  from     Cooper  to  !'elville  reflects  the  nineteenth- 
century  tendency  of  the  novel  in  other   fields;    it   charts  the   transition  from  the  novel   of 
incident   to   that  concerned  with   the  study  of  character  and  with  the   conflict  between  nature 
and  man.     It  is  the  evolition  fr.m   the-   simple   and  -spontaneous  to   the  complex  and   self-oonsci- 
aontx  ouo. 

"Two  Years  Before  the  fast"  occupies  a  strateac  riddle   ground  between  Cooper* s  sea 
novel   and  "l!oby  lick",  partaking  to   some  degree  of  the  qualities  of  each.      I  suppose  the 
inclusion  of  I  ana's  masterpiece  in  a  fiction  category    is  open  to  dispute,  but  the  fact   re- 
mains that  no  artificial    Literary   plot  could  boa3t   a  better  curve   then  that  made  by  the  un- 
adorned events  of  the  aithor's  memorable  voyage.      D  na  intended  his  book  to  be  a  descriptive 
sen 
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■  narrative  of  objective   fact;   it  is   that,   out  it  is     lao  much  r  ore,   for  Dana  ac  ieved,     mite 
without  desi;*n,    a  3elf-expression  in  wiicli  the   unconscious  element  is  a3  important  as   the 
conscious. 

An  analysis  of  Cooper's  success  with  "The  Pilot"   and  "Red  Rover,"    the  most  popular  of 
his   sea  tales,   offers    10  explications  in    ^.jite  of  the  author's  early  misgivings.     Cooper  had 
a  story  to   tell  and  he   told   it,   wi  th  a  sublire    Usregard  of  aovel  technique  and   the  demands 
of  the  English  language;    ho  told   it  successfully,   howeve-,    to  trie  discomfiture  of  hounding 
critics  and   to   the  everlasting  delist  of  every   boy,   no  r»tter   Jiat  his  age.     Cooper,   who 
went   to   sea  at   twenty,   knew  ships  an:   ■  ilors.     His  vivid  sea  pictures  convey  the  suggestions. 
of  vastness  and  limitless  space;    his  connnn  a-  ilors  are    i-ivested   sitfi     ore    interest  nnd 
*S  rea  ity   than    the  heroes   themselves.      "Cooler",  as  one  critic  says,   "does  not  describe  the  sea; 
he  takes  us  thither,     c   feel  the  s  It  mist  in  our  face;    the     eck  slants;  we  hear  the  tfind   in 
the  rigging;   the  rhythm  of  the   long  waves  on  the  open  ocean."     The  salt  of  Cooper's  sea  never 
loses  its  savour;   his   tars  are  real    3ailors,   from  furzy  brown  chests,   half-bare,    to  roll 
gait,    which  Leigh  Hunt  describes  a3  "a  erot  of  heavy  lightness  of  laactx  foot,  like  the   combi- 
nation tre-id  of  a  wa^pner  and    •    daaslog  master." 

Cooper  interprets  the  thoughts,   motions,  nai  motives  of  his  characters  by  means  of 
their  actions.     To  describe  these  significantly   is  the  nigh  attai  iment  of  the  romancer ;     nd 
however  much  sophisticated  critics  nay  deplore  Cooper's  lack  of  profundity,   his  laek  of  •  ny 
ke;     to   unlock   human  hearts,  the  looseness  of  his  plots,  and   the   ebsence  of  his  humour,    the 
continued  steady    demand    for  his  books    £ves   the   lie   to   their  studied  pronouncements.     Cooper's 
supreme  rcerit  i3   the  \it-il   interest  of  his  best  stories.     He   knew  the  art  of  suspense  snd   the 
art     f  1  overrent. 

^ic   ard  Henry  ]•  na,  Jr.,  sfeo  sons  of  an  old  Massachusetts  family,  left  Harvard  in  his 
sopiomore  year  to   ship  before    the  nast  in  the  hope  of  curing  an  affection  of  the  e;;es.      He 
brouTht  to    the   rou^h   and   difficult  life  of  a  sailor  a  sensitive,  highly-strung  nature,   cul- 
tivated tastes,   nnd   an  education  that  had   taken  cognizance  of  Spenser,   8;  ron,      cott,   and 
'•'ordsworth.     Coupled  with   a  landsman's  inexperience,    it  was    is  unprepossessing  an  equipment 
for  service  on  a  nerchantaan  a3  could    .veil  be  imagined,   resembling  in  its  unsuitability  the 
"s  n-of-a~gentleman"    incubus    vhich  Herman  !  elville   never  entirely  shook  off.      That  Hana  -vas 
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able  to   level    the  barriers  ■  ich  separated  bin  from  Lis  fo*c*3le  mates  la  a  tribute   to  the 
powers  of  adaptability  that  are   the  result  -  or  ought   to  be  -  of  a  liberal  education.      It 
is  safe  to  say   that  a  professional    sailor  could  hardly  hove  reversed  the  process   ,/ith  an 
equal  decree  of  success. 

The  romantic  aspects  of  life  at  sen  were  far  from  D-na's  thoughts  as  he  chronicled    /ith 
careful  accuracy   what  happened,    and  described  what  he  saw  down   to   the  last  knot  on  the   top- 
most skysail.       e   learn  from  him  how  men  lived   in  a  ship's  fo'c'sle,  how  and  what   they    ate, 
wh<  re  t  ey  slept,  what  they  wore,   the  nature   and  manner  of  their  duties,   ac  the  extent  of 
their  pleasures.      A  careful  picture,   with   no  sop  thrown  to   the  fastidious.     Dana  has  been 
likened  to  Defoe,  whose  direct  simplicity   and   w  ose  power  of  getting  the  effect  he  wanted 


by   the  most  ordinary  means,   Dana  also  had.     Tana  was  incapable  of  rhetorical  extrava  ••    ce 


or  insincerity   of  any  sort.     Yet  in  his  prosaic,  ma  ter-of-fact  fashion  *;ana  stumbled  un- 
witting!:   through   the     ack  door  of  romance* 

Bliss  Perry  believes  that  Dafia*a  book  belongs   to    the     literal  ire  of  escape"    as  truly  as 
Thoreau's  "  Valden"   and     arkman*s  "Orej-pn  Trail."     There   is  something  to  be  said   for  that 
view,   although   the  voyage  was  not  undertaken   wit:    retreat  from  civilization   in  mind.     The 
sea  exercises  an  hypnotic  influence  that  def.es  analysis  and   lana  fell  a  victim  to  its 
sorcery.     He  was  v»ell  aware  of   the  danger  attend  in  $  prolongs*     sojurn  on  the   sea  and  when 
•his  return  to  Boston  within  the   specified  two  years  becare  questionable,  he  grew  alarmed. 
Re  writes:     "But  one  ^ear  more   Mould    settle    the  matter.      I  should  be  a  sailor  for  life." 
The  iroaiediate  difficulty  was  remedied,   however,    arid   Dana  returned  home  to  Harvard   and  a 
degree^  to    the  practice  of  law,   to  political    controversy  ,    to   the  ramifications  of  an  honour- 
able career;    but  he  returned   too  late,    alas,  to   achieve  peace  of  mind  in  conventional 
activities  after  his  ten  years  at  sen.     He  wrote  other  book3t  but  never  a=*ain  did  his  mind 
open     to  pour  forth  its  riches  upon  the   pages  of  an   immortal  work.     Dana  took  refuge  with  his 
memories  of  "sails   like  sculptured  marble'  ,  of  rushing  billows  raised  into    foam  under  a 
freshening  breeze.      But  the  sails  of  his  min     were   furled  forever. 

But  if  "Two  tears  Bef  :re   the  1  ast"  belongs  to    the   literature  of  escape  by  a  sort  of 
involution,  "Moby  Dick"   belongs  to   it  by  I5elvill»s  own  statement.     He  says: 
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Whenever  I  find  myself    pros?ai  mz  grin  aha  at    the  muth;   whenever  it   la  a  damp,   dri   zly 
"Ovember  in  my  soul*   •   •   I  quietly  take  to    the  ship," 

Li-:e  Cooper  and  Sena,  arete  of   the  sea  fret     e  ■  ■>  aal   experience, 

merchantman,  ind  r.an~of-var,  eadi  avade   its  contribution  to  hi  p    of  life  on  the 

deeo.      ,t  seventten,   in  eoriaoa    vi  th  adventurous  boyhood  the  world  over,    the    Idee  of  a   trip 
to   sea  dazzled  him.     his  father  #as  tee   ,   his  I  other   too  busy  ..it!,  her  suddenly  augaeat  d 
responsibilities  to  spend    t  B  yousg  Btanaaa'a  squareness  to  fit  into  the 

round  hole    of  her  convention  1  existence;    the    rorld  on  lend   turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  his 
adolescent  probities,     no   the    sea  spelled  adventure.      Accordingly    '  elville  shipped  aboard 
the  Highlander"   for  Liverpool.   xxhaaeThoae  thirty  days  as  a  greenhorn  sailor  on  n  dirty  little 

a^ship,      Lth  f •  c*  ale  associates    veil  down  on   the  ladder  xx  toward  bestiality   and  sordidnesa,  x 
wer     an  outrageous   introduction   tbr  the  sensitive  lad  to   life  be.  one    the   sheltered   cleanli- 
ness of  ben  i  .      ftro  t  Lags  happened  to  l'elville  on  that  boyage  -  his  ex  erienees    vere 
•tauped    lade   ibly  upon  hie  aiad,    aad  the  sea  claimed  him  for  Ita  own.     Three  years  after  the 
I  iverpool  voya$a  he  shippe-i   from  New  Bedford  on  an  extended    rhaliag  cruise,   in   th<    xaxxxxxxf 
course  of       ich  be  arrive:-   in  the    krath  ^a  islands,  where  he   deserted  ship,   driven  to   deapeVa> 
tion  by  continued  ill- trea trie nt.     lis  aojura  in  the  Marquesas  l'elville  describes  in  '  lypee" 

^and  "Omoo". 

m  1851,  after  nuch  mental  Bad  spiritual   travail a  Melville  brought  forth  "Moby     i  •' -.,*' 
the  stupeadousaesa  of   ;hich  is   just  beginning  to  be  appreciated*     The  reader* s  re«' 
to   the  book  depends  upon  hia   purpose  in  reading  it.     Re  may  read  it  as  a  story  of  the  son, 
which  it  xx  is;   as  a  treatise  oa     haling,  which   it   is;   as  an  epic  of   the  human  spirit, 
which  it  assuredly  is.     Or  he  may  read   it  aa  a  combiuati  >n  of  all  three. 

As  a  story  of  life  on  the  sea  "Moby  Tick"  beloaga    vi  th  "Baa  Pilot"  and  '"Two  Years  Be- 
fore    the    Mast.1*     Once  more   the  reader  is  taken  aboard   a  sailing  ship  to  view  life   there 
through  a  sailor's  eyes;   once  more  he  looks  up  n     he  sea  "when  all  the  waves  rolled  by  like 
scrolls  of  silver;    snd  by  their  soft,  Buffuslag  seething*  made   what  seemed  a  silvery 
silence,    not  a  solitude."     Melville's  descr   atiaas  are  aaldoa  uncolo  ired  by  reflection;   his 
narrative  is  almost  my&r  free  from  philsophical   interpretation  of  the  i  arch  of  events,   and 
herein  "i'oby  Dick"    differs  from  Cooper's  romances  -me      ana's  factual   narrative. 
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A3  a  treatise  on    dialing  "J'oby   riek''    is   a  monument   to   an   indas try    vhoee   glamour     as  xiot 

id  with   the  ol     s.-uare-ri gged  "30  utera",       hales  are  still  hunted,  but    the  xemanee 

is    pne. 

The  meaning  of   the   fable  of  "Moby  lick  the    .'hite    "h  le"  has  puzzled   the  wits  and   taxed 

the  imaginative  inventiveness  of  many    'ho  have  tried  to  Bound   the  bottom  b*  neath   the  sur- 

ace  of  5/elvillx  fs  sea.     "Moby  rick"   has  been  likened  to  "Beowulf    in  Its  epie  qualities, 

Memford  calls   it  "a  portrait  of  the  vhale  and  a  presentation  of  the  demonic  energies  in 

the  universe  that  harass  the  frustrate  and   extinguish   the   spirit  of  man.?     "Van  T'yck  Brooks 

3  res  the    ihite    'hale   *ith  Orendel.      "?a3  sot  CJrendel" ,  h     aeka,    r';:lso   the   s;mbol  of 

♦all  that     ost  maddens  and   torments,    all   that  stirs  up   the  lees  of  things,  all   truth    ;ith 

-^  malice  in  it,   all    that  cracks  the  sinews  and   cakes  the  broin,   all   the  subtle  demonlama  of 

life  ani   thought,  all  evil  visibly  per*  nified?,,f 

One  is  inclined  to    Bonder  at  times   Juet     hat  Melville's  owa  idea  of   the     feite 

really  was.     Personally,   I  think  the   s  rr.bol  of  Iroby  "Dick  as  the   resistless  maliciousness 

of  its  blind    1'orce  fall 3  ehort  of  its  nark*       tamehow   there  is  a  pathetie  element  in  the 

TThite    '/hale,    a  kind   of  helpless  hugeness  la  splti     >f  his  specific  powers  of  destruction. 

One  is  inclined   to   oity  hln  as  one  pltlea   that  huge    Satan  of  Hilton  engulfed   in  the    fires 

of  Hell,  knowing  full  well  that  hugeaeee,   all  that   eunnin  ,    all   that  active  malig- 

#  nity   is  doomed   to   final  extinction.     Victory   cones  for  a  space  -  Idem   is  deceived   and  nenj 

an  angel    fa  Is   in  the  heavenly   *ar;    so   too  does  victory   cone   to  '  oby  Tick  -  Ahab  am         1  his 

crew  save  one  are  destroyed.     Bat  even  as  Arab's  body    is  slowly  settling  to   the  occ 

bottom,   his  spirit  is  arming  for  the  conflict  that  ends  in  victory,   in  another  boo-  ,   in 

another  age;    perhaps,   but  the  puny    force  of  I'oby  Dick  will  b  nd  reverently  before  it. 

In  his   essay  on  "The  Causes  of    -terility  in  Literature"     Teller  Begehot  lays   the  paucity 

of  great    ?orks   to   the  fact   that  most  writers  are  rare  lazj    pilferers  of  other  mem'a  ideas 

rather  than  open-eyed  observers  of  the   world's  phenomena.      Hist  criticism  does  not  a  ply  to 

l/elvillt;,    nor,   indeed,   to  Cooper  or     ana.     Cooper  saw,  remembered  and  wrote;   I>»na  s^w, 

remembered,  me  i  it  a  ted,    and    wrote;  l.elville  sa», 

a:  remembered,    b&I&obo  >  ized,    and  wrote.     T  \ree  Immortal  mariners!      In  their  books  %tav  ''the 

great  flooi; -gates  of  the  wonder-world  swung  open''   and   with  them  we  too  eon   siagl 


Ill 
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I  must    p   do  m  to    the-    seas  a;uin,    to    the   lonely  sea  and    the   sky, 
And  all  I  ask    is    a   tall   dhlp  and  a  star   to   -steer  her  by, 

the  wheel's  kick  and   the    ;ind':i  song  and   the  v/.:ite  anil's  shaking, 
And  a  graj  mist  OB  the   sea's  face  and  a  gray  dawn  breaking. 

Editor's  note:     1/toby  lick   and  T*o  years  before   the  mast  are  in  grade  l£a   from  APH  and  BMP. 

The  pilot    -and  Red  r'o  er,   are  not  in  braille  but  of  Cooper's  books  The  last  of  the  *  oh i cans, 

The  sp.  ,  and  The   deer^layer  are  in    ;r«de  1    ,  APH 
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Oliver  Ooldomith.     fr<m  The  r^ken;  of     nglieh 
Prose,   by      .   J.    Dawson 

If   the    interest  excited  by   Dr.   Johnson  has   been  great  and   lasting,    not   less   or 

the  Interest    /    Leb  attaches    it.3c.lf  to    Jold-rith.      3ut   it   differs  altogether  in     unlit:  . 

Johnson  is    in  all   t.ing3  the   stoa-  nan,    a  Hercules   wrestling  with   his  seven  labours  ,  rude 

and  rough,  but  rarely  less  than  heroic   in  a  stolid  an-     Indomitable   fashion,  and  obove  all  a 

humourist,    theae  humour  sea  a  weaoon,  with    riiieh  he    ;'oo*.t  his  way  to  fortune.     He  tells  us 

that  he   ma  once   touched  fcy  the  description  which  a  ragged   f  jgar  gave  of  heraelf  - 

"an  old  atruggler*;   ana  be   aea   tone&ai    beeause   tht    phrase  applied  itself  with   curious 

felicity    to   hiii  o;m  ar  uo-js  life.       e  are   fascinated   aith  the   spectacle  of  Johnson  storming 

vny    opeard   against  naming  battlements:    he   touches    the    soldier   instinct  in  us.     ^ut  Told- 
smith  was   not    a   strong  nan,    nor   a.  wise  man,   nor-  a   successful  man.      i  is   qualities  .?rre  pre~ 
ci  -e!y    t   sea    i  ica  do  not  help  a  nan   to  overcome  the   -sorld,  but  throo^h  which  the    vorlr.    is 
able  to   inflict   severe   suffering  and  much  secret   torture.     His    two  dominant  characteristics 
were    simplicity    and    sensitiveness,    and    the   bard    discipline  of  life  never  taught  hir    ho      to 
barter  the  one  for  worldly   shrewdness,   o     th<     other   for  worldly  callousness.     It  was  his 
licity   which    Falpole  .jeered  at  ehen  he   called  hira  "an  inspired   id-'/:    ;   it   *as  Skla 
J     x333lJcKtX5cxaatcdxxx3c     aeaaitlYeae  laid    bii    open  to  many     f  those  conversational 

disabilities    Vnich  Bo3weli  recounts    ..'it       uch  malicious    'lee.      ~"o  experience  o^  the   veno- 
mous jealousies   of  the    world  ever   cured   Told  smith  of   his    native  habit  of  .renins;  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve;    no  experience  of  the    ingratitude  of   the  world  ever       ured    the  native  kindli- 
ness  of  his  nature.      In  sweetness  of  heart,    in  tec  erneaa  of  feeling,    in  all  that  c  nstitutes 
charm  of   character,   solt,       Ltft,    with   all   bia  faults,   as      an        till  remains  the  most  lovable 
man  *hoi      ngllah  literature  has   produce   . 

The   whirli*!-;  of  Time  brings  strange  revenges,  and    it   is  one  of  the  revenues  of  Tire 
that   the  very   qualities   abieU  we  e   the   secret  of  soldo-pith's  earthly  trouble  a  are  now  the 
sources  of  his  fame  and  fascinatiom.      A   soft,    an  fading  radiance  clothes  blm,   and  our  hearts 
go   ost   .nth  unf ailing  affection  toward a  one   to    ?hor  we  owe   so  much.      Tor,    in  a    *ider  sense 
than  we  can  readily  c-    icel\e,   the    simplicity  and  sensitiveness  of  Goldsmith   were  the   f  rces 
which  shaped   all  the   roa!  1.  ible    lark  w   i  ^h  he  has  dona  In  literature.       ho  but  a 


tender-hearted  man   could  have  written   tie   "Deserted  Village,"    who   but  a  man  of   guileless 
simplicit     e  sve    tendered    throu  fi  those  many  sharp  experience  a   #hieh   find 

delightful  reflection   in  the  "Traveller,"  "  -he     tooos   to  Conquer,"   and  the   "Citizen  of 
the    'orld?"     lore  than  any  other    .rritcr  of  his   til  (  ,   more    even  than  professed   novel  i.ts  like 
Smollett  and  :■  i  chard  s.m,   Goldsmith   drear   upon  the   wealth     of  his  own  ex;jeriences  an  all  that 
he  wrote  of  a  1st  ere  t.     !'ono  but  a  simpleton  ivhoald  have  i  Ls  taken  a  squire's   boose 

ins,     st  out  of  that  ludicrous  misadventure  his  best  comedy  was  born.     Hose  hut   a 
man  of  ineradicable   guilelesanesa  of  nature   *ould  have   entertained    the    idea  of  fluting 
his  was  through  Europe,  but  the   fruit  of  those   strange  wanderings  was  one  of  the  1  veliest 
sad  moat   jerfect    >ocns  In  English  litem  tare,      *  mnn  less  sophisticate*  rid   hard    ned 

than  Goldsmith  coulc    never  have  conceived    met       Btoxy   as  the  "Vicar  of     akefield,"   a  story 
on  .vhich,    to     tuote   a  phrase  of  I'un;  -m' ..,  "the  very  dew  of  heaven  is   still   fresh."     It  may 
be  t.at  la  the  ordinary   seise  Goldamit  i    las   not        rise     an,  but  there  is  a  frequent  wisdom 
in  sifTiplicity    afaloh   is   denied    to   profundity,    ane    in   the    truest  sense  simplicity  may  be    the 
last  art  of  profundity,     certain  it   is   that  for   the   nroduction  of  the  aost  delicate  blocr    of 
literature  the   childlike  mind   is   needed,  i  nd  Golds-  ith    jras  an  eternal   child.      Amid  all    the 
rude  and  violent  influences  of  his   time,    he  still  retained    lomi  t    in^.  of  the  child's  oivine 
innocence  and   grace*    the  child's  senslt'v  ability,  and    for  us  he   oossesses 

also     11     .'•...    child's  lorab]  .      If  he   occn.  ionally  manifested  also  the    foibles  and  the 

petulance  of  the   el  il   ,    these  are  faults   ■hieh   con  he  readily  forgiven  him.     Without   the 
foioles,  the   harmless  egptia  -taity,    tht    love  of  fine  dress  and  incapacity  of 

understanding  the  dutj  of  paving  for  it,  the  carelss  generosity,   the  total  lack  of  prudence, 
the  uaforeseeinT  ole^sure   in  the   hour,    the  set  of  the    lessons  of  the  past  and  the 

stern  monitions  of   the   future,  he  wo.il      »ot  be  Goldsmith,   he    lould    not  be  the  man  *ho  se 
simplicity   is  more  attractive,   and  whose  folly   is  rore  endearing,   than  the   heroism  and  wis- 
dom of  far  greater  ren. 

The   life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  may  be  described  as  a    n-olonged  misadventure,  a  comedy 
with  tragic   shadows  alwa;  s   lurking   in  the  background,   a  tragedy  lit   op  to   the  §erj    la3t 
with  sunny   flashes  of  co.'ic  mirth.      ?hat  a  series  of  irr  ortal   pic  tar  ea  glow  before    >s,    in 
living  vividness  and   eolour,  as    h  historyl      Fror*   the   first  thles  go 
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out  to   the  little,    Ogly,    )Ook-Trmrked    child,    under    ihoee    clumsy   deneanour  so  rare  a  spirit  is 
concealed.       "e  laugh   at  bis    i  aaoeent   college   excesses,    his   elation  in  the   possession  of  a 
guinea,    his  prodigal  wanderings,  aid  ret  r-n  on  his  "fiddle-becked  Rosinante,*1   his  excuse 
that   after   so  much   t   ouble    to  reach  home    bis  mother  might   at  least  have  b<  en  glad    to   see 
hi-,   bis  faHA3uiA3iJHflCAAlAJux  futile  efforts  to  study  las?  a  --iae,   bis  still  more   futile 

attem-t  to  become   a  cleric,  bis  reckless    generosity,  hi  9  insouciant    >hilosophy,     is  light- 
hearted  way  of  folio  ri  ig   delusive  att       fcing  foolish  enterprises.     Thej  c 
never  so    'ovable  a  ne'er-do- we|tl,   so   innocent   a  prodigal*     But  it  often  happens  that  our 
laughter  comes    <eril   usl;    near  to   tear;;,    an9   th<     dcture  of  Goldsmith  Btt  a   the  shadow 
of  the   iublin  streets    Listening  eagerly  to   sana  street  hanker  singing  his   songs,   is  as 
-^immortal   in  its   pathos   as  the   picture  of  Go  Id  soil  tb   spending  his  last    ^oinea  in  buying  tulips 
for  bis  uncle  Contarine  is  immortal   in  its  humour*     Throughout  the  life  of  Joldsmith  the 
pathos  and   the   humour    p  together,  and   the  ludicrous  one"   tragic  chase  each  other   in  >  is 
history,  as   cloud   -md   sunshine    in  an  April   fiT-fiment.      To   hir,   however,   thnt    vas   often 
eaougl    tra  he   ?hich  is  ludlcn                s.     In  the   world* 3  great  school  h€    was  one  of  those 
awkward  scholars   uhose   fete  it  is  always  to  be   Imposed   upon  by   shrewder,  and  bullied  by 
str  Niger,    natures.     Li'-ce  all   sensitive   people  be   bed  a  great  ca;aeit-    for  love,    a   thirst   for 
rec  gnition    rhlcb    the  itBdiaeerning  mistook  iter  vanity,   a  desire  for  sympathy  which  the 
"callous   Interpreted  a     fi  pti  n.       Yen  Johnson  misunderstood  and   was  unfair   to  him,   an-    often 
c   use   hi:    poignant    if  unintentional  pain.      Hb   one   else    tried   to   understand   hir  ,    nnd   no  one 
took  hir  seriously.     To  the  members  of  the  '  Iterar;    Club  he  was  what  he  had  been  at  Trinity 
College,   hublin,    at  rr.!'ilner*s  Academy  at  Peekham,   at  lfr«  Griffiths*   dingy  shop  -  a  oe^son 
of  no  particular  account,   those  smiableaese  invited   Imposition,  and   whose  awkwardness  was 
a   theme  for    ridicule,      -hose    vo    .   e              best  had   recognized  his    genius  so  little,   that  ./hen 
he  published  the  "Trav-lle -,"   it  '*'--'  difficult   to    persuade   them  that  he  had   written  it 
self.     He  was  throughout  life   the   butt  of  inferior    ;  ts,   and   in  the  art.;    ;hich  secure 
eartsly    success                                             Bed           aferlor  r-en,  because  he  her   no    lower  of  i  - 
jres.iin^  hi  self                   -s.     }\c   had  the  finest     it,  but   it  was  not  at  eomman  ;    he  had    -renius 
and   eloquence,    but   an   invincible   awkwardness   and    trinity    orevented   the      isplny   of  either 
when  their  display  would  have  ids  aim  respect.     Tn  conversation  he  ems  like  a  nan  who  has 


•  %   pfffiSt ot   'old,   but  who  cannot    produce  the  aingli    silver   coin  whi-h  is  wanted  at   the  moment. 

*    The    same    illustration  may  be   spolied   to   his   entire  life.       'ith    e  heart  rich    in  affection,   a 
nature  incomparably  wealthy   in  noble  qualities,   he  possessed  nothing  of  that  exterior  fasci- 
nation by    .7  ich    friendship   i;    invited  and  retained.     Misunderstood,   repulsed   in  his  affection  , 
the  hunger  of  his  heart  was  satisfied    nth   no   human  food;   and    therefore  to   his  loss,    but  to 
o  ir  infinite   gain,   he   transferred   hia   1  ve  to    the  creatures  of  his  fancy,  and   let   the 
restrained  kindliness  arid   yearning  of  bis  nature  overflow   in  pages  which  are   the   delight  of 
the  world  to-day,   not  less  for   their  literal    beaut;,    than  for   their  mon  3  less  and 

sweetness. 

If  Goldsmith's   life  had  been  less   chequered,    if  he  had    possessed   personal   charr  as 

g  well  as  genius,   his  writings  w>uld  have  been  very   different,   and   possibl;    we  should  miss 
much   that  is   our   delight   to-day.      Bo    was   so  intensely   individual   that   the  reflection  of 
his  own  life  is   seen  in  ever;,  t  .ing  he   wrote.      Svea    in  hia  meanest  hack-work  we   cone  ever  and 
a;ain  on    massages  saturated  .vith    personal   feeling,    taaaages    vi.ich,   like  some  still  nool  in 
a  barren  moorland,    hold    in  their  depths    file    clouded  blue  of  his  own  troubled  life.     It  is 
not  only   in  his   private  Lett- rs   that  ha  talks   of  starving  in  the   streets  of  London,   where 
Gt.vay   and  Butler   starved  before  hir,   and  says  that  no  one  cares  a  farthing  for  him.     Buried 
in  the  reviews  which  he  wrote  for  Griffiths  in  the  earliest  period  of  his  drudgery,   we  find 
sentences  like   these,    .?  .ich  at  once   arrest   the   ear    /its  the  ring  of  personal   experience: 
"fhe   regions  of  taste,"    says  he,   "can  be   travelled  only  by  a  few,  and  even  those   find   in- 
different accu  notation  by  the  way.     Let   such  as  have  not  yet  a  passport  from  >Tot'ire  be 
content   vith  hap  tineas,   ar  leave   the    ooet    the  unrivalled  possession  of  his  misery,  his 
garret,   and  his  fame."     Sera   again,   la  his  'Inquiry    into   the     tate  of  Learning,    is  a  passage 
which  is  too   clearl;    wrung  from  his  son  bitter   knowledge  of  life,   and   is  but   too   faithful 
and  prophetic  a  transcript  of  si  3  own  career.     lie   says    that  the  author  is  'a  child  of  the 
public   in  all  respects;    ;'or    rhile   so  well  able    to   direct  others,  how  incapable  is  he   fre- 
quently  found    of     irecting  himself!  .  Hi3  simplicity    exposes  him  to  all   the   insidious  a  :proaches 
of  cunning;   hia   sensibility   to  the    slightest    invasions  of  conte-  pt.   broken  rest,    tasteless 
meals,    and   ca  jseless  anxiet;,    a  or  ten  his    life,  or   reader   it  unfit   for   active  employment; 
prolonged  vigil3  and   intense  ap  olieation  still    further  contract  his   span,    and  make  his   tire 


^Lide    insensibly   aaay.     Let  then  a -.Tavate    t  ose   natiral    inconveniences  by  ne*lect: 

we  have  bad  sufficient  instances  of   thi  s  kith    already.      It  la  enough,  thst  the  age  las 
already  produced  lnataneea  of  men  pressing  foremost  In  ihx    li  ta  of  f are ,  and  worthy  of 
better  tiroes,    schooled   b;  ial   adversity   into  a  hatre  >  of  their  kind,   fly  in  Might 

to  drunkenness,  yielding  to  th«     united    ores  sire  of  labour,   penury,  and  sorrow,    sinking  un- 
heeded, without  one   friend    to   drop  a   tear  on  their  unattended  obsequies,  and   indebted   to 
charity   for  a  grave."     He  cannot  even   trite  his  "Natural  ;      touch  of 

heart-felt  humanity:    -  "The  1  ;wer  rsce  of  animal  a,    ifaen   satisfied  for  the  instant  moment, 
are  perfectly  happy  J  but  it   is  of.  ;ith  man.        la      Lnd   anticipates  distress,   and   feels 

the  pan?  of  #hat  before  it  arrests  hi.  .  a  criel  disorder,    bat  no  way  like  hunger,   seizes 

-^  tht  unhappy   sufferer,   so   that  almost  all  those  men    .vho  have  thus  long  lived  by  chance,  and 

I 

whose  ever     day  ray  be  c  nsidered  a3  a  happy  eaeape  from  famine,   are  known  at   last  so  f""ie, 

in  reality,  of  a  disorder  caused  by  hunger,   but  w  ich  in  the  common  language  la  often  oiled 

a  broken     enrt.     '"one  of    these  myself,  when  very  little  able  to  relieve  them; 

and  I  have   been  told  by  a  very   active  and  worthy  magistrate,    that  the  nurber  of  such  as  die 

In  London  of  rant    La  -uch  greater  than  one    rould    iraa  sine  -  I   think  he  talked  of  to    thousand 

a  year."      In  passages  Ills    these  Wi  of  poetr  at   we  have 

3oldsrith*s  own  life.      /Ill    the  reward  he  0  r      I       )oet"r.    .7as      i      r  \   cry,    his    'nrret, 

j  :is   fame*       asteless  meals  ane  •  e-  es  in  Green  Arbour  Court,   threats  of  arrest 

from  Griff  L  ths,   midnight  \  id  ill-paic!  drudgery,  a  life  whose   ever    day  was  a  happy 

escape  froa    famine,  were  the  actual  elements  of  Qoldamita'a  lot,   and    rore    la  atrength  out 

In  the  very    prime  of  his  years,      That  ssmc^gocdtJCKXK  strange  disorder  called  a  broken  heart, 

of  which  two  thousand  persons  died  annually  in  London,   including  acme  he  had  kno  -n  and  conld 

but  little  relieve,  was  his  defined  end  also;    for  were  not  his  last   ford  a  the  confession 

that  his  -  ind  .7*3    iot  car/?     an;     raa  it    not    that  united  pressure  of  labour,    penary,  aid 

sorrow    ;  ich    *ei  down    into  the   gravel      Bow  much  does  it  sa;    for   the  true   nobility 

of  Sold  smith*  a  oat  ire,   that  harh   as  his  lifa    mi,  one  of  its  unhappy  results  at  least  he 

he  never  knew:   he  never  flew  from   th  >u£t  to  dru  ikennaaa,  or  was  sehoole     by  adversity   into 

a  hatred  of  his  k  nd» 

There   is  another   respect  also   in    .      ah  the  nobleness  of  3o  ds  ith*s  nature   was  die  - 


played.     He  had   a  higher  virion  of  the   functions   of  a  nan  of  letters  than  even  Johnson 
had,  and,   with  far  less  natural   strength  of  character  than  Johnson,    was  equally   sturdy  in 
toe  maintenance  of  hi.s  own  honour  and  inde  ;e  :de    -e .       a  are  accustomed   to  nraise  I'arvell 
for  refusing  a  kin*;* a  bribe,  ano  I  ilton  for  turning  his  back  upon  a  king* a  messenger,   but 
in  Gtoldsmith*s  life    there  occurred  an  equally   striking  but  less-kuo  vn  sc<  as*        c  ha-  e  seen 
that  while  men  of  genius   starved,    xalitieal   pamphleteers  of  the  meanest  abilities  rolled 
in  luxury,   and   there  cane   a  time,  when  the    ftovernment  made  a  bid   for  the  pen  of 
The  infamous  Sandwich   had  a  certain  Bars  on     eott  as    chaplain,   am  ras  sent  to  Sold- 

smith   to  induce  hir.    to   write   in  favour   o  fcion.     "I  fou  d  h  r,"   says  Scott, 

"in  a  miserable   set  of  chambers  in   the  Temple.     I  told   him  my  authority:    I  told  hir    that  I 

arwas  empowered  to   ,)ay  most  liberally  for  his  exertions,    and    ftould  you  believe  it,   he  was  so 
absurd  as  to   say,   •  I  een  earn  as  much  as    sill    supply  my  wants    rlthout  writing  for  any   party; 
the  assistance  yon  offer  is    therefore  unnecessary   to  me.*   and   so,"   said   the  reverend 
plenipotentiary,  with  unstinted  contempt,  "I  left  him  in  his  garret.*'     That  Goldsmith* s 
exact  earning    vere  at  this  tire,    it    rould  be    Interesting  to  know:   what  s'm  it  was  that  he 
found   sufficient   for  his  ^ant:.;:;    but  we   Know  that  this  offer  came  at  the  close  of  twelve 
years*    desjerate  struggle  for  bres-  ,  ich  his  first  //ork  bad  brought  hin    little 

^profit,   and  the  "Vicar  of     a  i  "  i  1       had   been   sold    for  60  lbs.    to    ja;    his  land  lad:  .       e 
wa3  now   forty,  >  few  more  years   to   li\e.       1  -  t  years  before  he  ha     t't:  e  <^es- 

pairing  attcr  ots   to   free  himself  fron  the   unsought  yoke  of  literaturt ,   and  had   thus  described 
himself:     "lears  of  disappointment,   anguish,  end    *tud]    have    rorn  .      Imagine  to  your- 

self a   ;nle  melenehol;  age,  wit      !  i  :  winkle  a  between  the  eyebrows,   ,7ith  an  eye  •  is- 

Bsatlngly   severe,   and    a  bi^    vl'$;     md  you  have    a  perfect  picture  of  my  present  appearance." 
It  was   t  i..  nan,    fho     ad   toiled   like  a  galley~slave,   and    ilth  scarcely  r  ore  honour,   who  had 
produced  some  iterature  fo     the  wages  of  a  norter,    who  hed 

been  bandied   ftnoqa  from  j.illar  to   post  by  booksellers  and  editors,   hustled,  balli*  , 
threatened,    ■•-  mi-seraaL  i;y  ill  -   it    #as   this 

man  ,tf;o  was  bow  tempted  »ith  the  vision  of  o  ,   and  he  refused  it.     It  may    seem  little 

enough   to  sore  ears   to-daj    to    &%    that  ,k>le  imith  refused   to   sell   hi-    >  n  to   a  party,   but  let 


us  measure    the    temptation  ri  ?htly   that   we  may  ri'ditly  pleasure  the   heroisrr  of  the  refusal. 
There   #ere  f  e  v   vriters  of  t  ha  t  ti  e   who  would  not  have  welcomed   the  "everehd  Chaplain  "cott 
on  such  an  errand*      In  many   a   garret  -mt         ■•       ist--rable   than    told  tmtth*s,   hi;;  advt nt  would 
have  seemed  like   the  birth  of  li^it   itself  after  Ion*  darkness.      Had  he    rone   to  Chatteron*  s 
garret  in  Brooke    street,    hoi  no  m,   he   Mould  have   been  welcomed,    for  Chatter  ton,   boy   as  he 
was,   had  measured  the  world   with  o;nienl   correctness  enough  to   sn     that  any  nan  was  a  fool 
who   could  not  write  on  both    sides  of  a  question.     Neither  Barrel!  nov  T  ilton    -as   tried  by 
so    terrible  a  test  as   this,    for  neither    touched    the  <ie  »th  of  miserable  poverty    in  •*?  ir»h 
Groldsr. ith  w;s  proof  against   thi     bribe.     T  uch  a;;   be  ha<'   lost  in  the  long  atruggl<  ,   he   ha^  not 
lost   eel f*»respeet;    broken  as  he   was  in  hope,   h<    waa   not  broken  in  noble   pride:     rith    rrompt 
magnanimity  he   said  "Ho*    to  Pardon     Co1.-,   and    t  at  covetous   int-i  "u<  :•  •  n     pluralist  left  him 
'^  to   his  irisery,   his   garret,    and   his   fume. 

Iorace     aloolr   once   aaid,  with  characteristic   eoxeoabry,    to  a   eorres:>cnr'ent,  "Vou  know 
how  I  shun  authors,   and    rould  never  have  been  on-,  myself  if   it  ohli  jed  mt    to  keeo    u  ch  bad 
CO-  o any.      They  are   always   in  earnest,    and    think  thsir  profession  serious,   *md   dwell  upon 
trifle^,   and  reverence  learning.      I  laugh   at   all   these    filings   and   oivert  myself."     "ftien 
Groldsmith  shut      the  >  oor  upon  sott,    he    :e>"forned  the  last  definite  act     hich  bound 

him  to   authorshi  ..     Be   ba     b    -o     life   fith  far  different   hopes,   he  had  become  author  only 
~N  be  compulsion,  but  at  last  he  had  eome    oo  see  that  authorship  was  the  one  vocation  for  which 
he  was  supremely    fitted,  and   be  regarded  it    vith  seriousness  and  earnestness.     The    <:>ecial 
fitness  of  ■Goldsmith   for   authorship  lay  in  two    things,    nnd  the   first  of  these  was  style.        a 
touched   nothing  that  he  did  not   adorn:     if  he   had  written  opon    a  broomstick  he    rould   have 
written   beautifully,    said  Johnson,    nnd   it    was   no  more  than  the    truth.        here     id    this  care- 
less idler,    this  unscholarly  scholar,    this     .overty-stricken  >>/aif,   pick  up  the   secret  of  his 
style*:       "e  do   not  know  and    cannot   tell,    for   in  truth    literacy    style   is  obrn  and   not  made. 
Clumsy  as  Sold smith  was  in  eonversatioa  and  unskilled  in  repartee,   no  sooner  did  his  hand 
hold  a  pen   than  he   *as  at  once  raster  of         ost  de    ieate     amour,       rare   felicity  of  thought, 
a  diction  of  exajuisito    purity  and   grace.  --.    .here  we  will  in  1-oldsraith,   we   core  on  ->as«- 

ages  as  clear  as  runnin  \  7ater,    and  as   full   of  refreshing  misc.     He  never  tries   to  be 
eloquent:    all   is      imple,    natural,   unaffected,   and  yet  all   is  expressed  with  euch   concision 


anr    polish  of  that   ue  ftel   in  every    line   t   e    &ill  of  the    true  artist,       tin  a     e 

said   that    if  Johnson  had  written  of  littl-    fi      ea   he    fould  have  made  then  talk  like  whales, 
he  exactly  hit    the  fault  of  Johnson*  a   prose  -  Ita  we  iei   i  u  ness,    It       rtitficial   and 

grandiose   ore  ten  .-3  ion.     But  goldsmith  could  make   little  fiahea  talk  like  littl<     "i  hes;    in 
other  lords,   he  war*  raster  of  a  perfectly   supple   an      lucid  style,   and  always  wrote   not  only 
wit,  aa  implicity,    but  iith  a  true  artistic  perception  of  the  adaptation  0     t  «na 

to  the  end.     A  perfect  finish  characterizes  even  hia  most  hast;,   an     lightly-considered  work. 

'Animated  Nature"    fas  little  better  than  hackwork,  but  it  contains  passages  like  t 
"It  is  the  landscape,   th.     profe,   tin    golden  break  of  day,   t      c  -t    ipon  the  ho  ?t  ora,  the 

fluttering  from  branch   to  branch,  the   soaring   in  the  air,   and  the  answering  of  its  yea     -, 
that  gives  the  bird's  song  its  true  relish.      I  tese   united   improve  each  oth     ,  the 

w  mind  to  a   state  of  the  highe  iesa  exultation.     Ho  thing  can  in  this    situation 

of  mind  be  rare  pleasing    than  to   see  the  la^k  garbling  on  the   wing,   rai    Lng  J  bs  note  aa   it 
soars,  until   it  seems  lost  in  the    immense  heights  ahove  us;    the  not?   continuing,    the  bird 
itself  anaaen;    to   xxfc  see   it    then  descen    ing    fith  a    swell  aa   it   comes  from  the  cloud;,  yet 
slaking  by  degrees  as  it  i  es  its  next,    c  -»t    1     re    all   its  affections  are  centred, 

the  spot  that  has  •  or-  >te<3  all  tela  joy.**  Jiere  is  the  hand  of  the  true  artist,  ./ho  writes 
well  because  he   feels  exquisitely,  and  whose   phrases  have   ttu  ieous  elo  ich 

-a    springs  fr  n  tare  feeling,   alike    charming  to    the    intellect  \md   the  heart.      In  freshness, 
elegance,   grace     f  atyl<  ,     toldsmith  has   fe*  rival.  ,  an;  esires  to  write  noble 

English  cannot  ?p  to  a  better  school  than  that  of  the  "Citizen  of  the  orld"  and  the*"1,  icar 
of     akefitl  . 

But  it  needs  more   than  a    fine  m  language  to  make  a  great  writer;   and  tbi    second 

aource  of  toldsmith'a  literary  greatness  ia  his  temper*  he  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  noble 
benevolence,  an  unaffected  piety,  a  heart-moving  compassion.  His  o*vn  r  a  h  e v  «  iences  of 
life,    ao    far   from   teaching  him  aversion    from  hi  3  kind,   had  bred   in  him  a   boundless   sympathy. 

ere  I  to  be  an*ry  wi  th  men  for   being  fools,"   he    vrites,   'I  coul  *     er<    bave   found  ample 
room   for  declaration;   Put  r^las!    I  have  been  a  fool  my  a  If,  ith   them 

for  being  something    »     natural  to  ever:;    child  of  humanity »V     This   sentence  is  admirably 
characteristic  of  Ooldsmith.      Iith   the   child's   fascinating  artlesaneaa  he   is  the  historian 


,of  his   o*n  folly,  he   lnu  *s  at  own  blunders,    he   reveal;;  his  own  most  secret  affections. 

He  finds  someth.  A    la  tho  poorest  dross  of  human   nature,  and   refuses  to   speak 

meanly  of  the  lowest,  or  bar  >!  1;    of   tut     ro  ■.  .  t.     ft     himself  has  been  a   fool:   why   indeed 
should  he   lau  #1  .   at  the    folly    of  others?     He  hii  self  has   also    found   out,  by  living  coatee 
a.id  experience*    that  human  vorth  and  kindness   are  to  be  found   ever;  /  ere,   and  most    lerhape 

in  the  least-expected   quarters.     Vo  one    ever  understood    the   poor  better,  or  has  treated 
them  with  so  touching  a  r  ».      Sol<        :th*s  feeling  for   the  poor  was  not  n  ere   senti- 

mental pity;    it   was  a  profound  r«   tpeet.      Be   was  the   son  of  a  country   clergyman  "passing 
rieh  on  fort>     ■    i     8  a  year"j   he  had   see-;  the  austere   nobleness  of  poverty,   as   well  a;  its 
mean  a  Lifts;   and   in  those  i  tags  of  his,   he  had  often  broken  bread  with  some   such 

v.  peasant  s^int  as  he   de^c  -ibes: 

0 

At   night   returning,   ev>    y    Li  hour  sped, 
Ee  siti     hi     flown   the  nonarch  of  a    sled; 

lies  by  his   cheerful  fire,   and   roun<!   surveys 
ii   children's  looks   the  ;  brighten  in  the  blaze. 

It  was   of    bis  brother*  s  humble  life  he    j^rote: 

Blest  be    those    feats  with  simple  plenty    crown*  d, 
Tnere   all    th<    ruddy    family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jest:    or  pranks  that  never  fall, 
Or  si  ^h  witt    pit-    at  some  mournful  tale, 
Or  press   the   bashful   stra>:  *er   to   his   food, 
luxury  of    oiag  ^ood. 

The  luxury   of  doing  good    rs      ue  onlj    1  miry  Goldsmith  eve     knew.     Perhaps  it  compen- 
sated  sir   for    tii.     i-ic     of  many  other  things   which  most  men  esteem  luxuries,     he  believed  in 
goodness  and  practiced   it,   and   it  was  out  of  fees  x  r  of  unreetrt  ined  love  for  bra  anity 

that  ".11  thai  is  lo  blest  in  Lis  vork  sprang*  It  ,  .  o  t  direct  <ruit  Is  the  "Vicar  of  ake- 
field."  Rto  that  has  ever  read  t  ose  ir.morto  1  pages,  vho  that  has  lau.^hed  at  the  harr.rless 
simplicities  and  vanities  of  the  little  group,  as  :©t  also  felt  the  >reaenee  of  something 
beside  humour  and  pathos  in  the  boo!:,  a  sunny-  humanity,  a  'ivine  atmosphere  of  compassion, 
the   pulsatio  a   o     a     inn    am  sympathy?      Is    there  in  the   whole  reah    of  English 

literature  anytinr  n>ore  profoundly   touching  than  that  soene   in  which  the  old  Vicar  suddenly 
stops  himself  in  the   suraea   ,eii  he  ha.    uttered  on    .is   daughter's  betrayer,   and   says,  "I 
did  not  curse   bh  ,   child,   did  I?"     r Indeed, sir,  you  did;  you  cursed  him  twice."      '"Then  ray 
heaven  forgive  me  and   him,    If   I  did."       It   is   a    o'eat   power  to   touc     at   will    V.  e   sources  of 
tears  and   laughter,  but   it    is   a  y et   .greater  to   breathe    into    the  ver;   spirit  of  a  ran  soma- 


'thing  of    .  ,       id    that   i.-::     I  -it    toll    a   1th    lie  ne   in  the   "Vicar  of     akefield." 

The  fresh  wind  oJ  lows  across  it  itcture  of  a  1    at     ara<  Lse,  am    the 

less  m  of  ho.?   it  rn;    be         ;ai  led.      "Joe  the  has  recorded  how    »reat  •    bit  book   vaa  to 

hi'-.     Be  read  it    in  hi  a       uth;   he  has  recorded  hi.>  obligations   in  hi.>  autobiography;   • 
*  eta  ad  log  at  the  age  of  <  i  >:  ty-oa    on  the  vcr;  brink  of  the    grave,  he   t:;l  it 

in  that  decisive  of  mental  development,    the  "Vicar  of    lakefleld"   I  d  hla  educa- 

tion,   and  that  he   had  recently,   with  unabated  delist,  .        charmin  ain   frorr 

be-;'.  ,    not       little   affected  Livel]    recollection  of  how  much  he  had  been 

indebted  author  aerentj  years  before,       fhen     e   t  ink  of  t  is  aobl«    spirit  of  piety 

which  breathes  t     ough  all  Goldsmith's  writin  •   ,  of   its  effect  in  soft*    lag  t  ons 

"N  and  purify  in  >u<£it,   we  nay  ea;      f    toldamith,   as  he  he  et         o^ 

he  1/ved,   '■  I   give  my     eart,   since  to    tine     I  am  indebted  for  its  humanity.* 

.  of  folds  ith*a   writings  must    m  ,    but      i     best  wr   t  lecur   -       he  i-  oression 

*;ich  he  ^ade  upon  th<  own    time  was  deeper  even  than  they  knew,  and    it  was  only 

the  hour  of  bereavement  that  revealed    I  11  that  they  had   lost.       'hen  the  unexpected 

news  of   his   death  cane,  Burke  burst    Lnt  .  t    ttoldi  ;    but  -ore 

affecting  still,  as  a  token  of   that     I      life  to  r.any,   was  the  cro7d  of  a  h 

creatures  who  thronged   the  staircase,  a  bitterly,  because  the  only   fries  ad  v 

'  ever  xnofln  la-    d«  ive.      Perhaps  the   tea]  e    >oo     ••etai  ners 

at  a  hi  £er  rate  Lsea  of   po  yet,    too,    there  was  a   fame    vhlefa  Sold* 

.,  to   ■   ich  hi-   »elf     a  titled.     There  1  Lng  rorc  pathetic  in 

history   than   that  keen   tormenting  consciousness    vi  ich   possessed  him  of  c--  uandered 

la  u   congenial   toil,  of    genius   equal   to   the   highest  tasks  but  bound  to  the  meanest  b     the 
need  of  brea  •  La  hack-vork,    but  he    loathed  it;  he  did   it  hack-work    tas  never 

d>ue  before,   but  he   chafed  under  its  degradation,  and   a  till  no  re  under  thl     eei    e     f  o  •    clous 
waste  of   power;    and    if  be   had  stopped   there,    we  s  oul     not  be  writ  in g  of  him   to-  a-  .     But 
deep   in  the  heart  of   poor  3o2damitb   there    /•  Clary   t  i ^st  for  fare  w  ich  1=5  the    por- 

tion of  all  great  splrite,   en  t       ich  it  would  be  ir  t  ore  the 

hardships  a  i  ehee  of  its  lot.     She  foolish  eall  tbia  thiret  vanity,  and  the  undia- 

cer  I  Lea,  bat  it  la  la   truth   aelther  one  nor  otoer:   it  is  a  Imply   the  effort  of 


v8    -reat  mind    to   ntt:in  Its     greatest,    to  be  worthy  of   Itself,    to    secure  ich 

it  feels  tnat   it  may  justly   claim,   to   live   again   in  the  life  of     i   tant  ages  as  an  influence 

and  r,    secure  In  an  etexMal    estee    ,   i     orta]    In    th  »od.      "T>e  re  is," 

says  a  modern    vriter,   "a  kind  of  life    after  death  ./hich  is  envia   1c;    such  as  had 

all  o\ev    the    cities  of   the  Bast;    the    fane    ?;:ich  bent  down  before   it  alike   the   Pagan  and   the 

Christian  world,    »vhich  united  ±*t±x  in   it  all   the    glories  and   all   the   forces  of   the   pontiff, 

the  poet,    the  orator,    the   teacher,   the    seer."     Apule'.us   "lived  in  the    flesh  eighteen  hundred 

years  ap,    but  he      ives  to-day   in  the   spirit,    in   the   "ind  of   ever;     scholar.      Con    ve   t  ink  of 

the   sweetness  of  Psyche    .it1     ut   remember i  og  her    poet?     Can  v/e  ever  hear  an  ass  bray    in   the 

stree  s   rithout   a  vane    fancy  that   the   heart  of  Lucius    La  beating  under  his  in? 

That  is   f'i  e,   beca  jse  it   is    Indissoluble   attachment  with   the  nind  s  of  men,   and   a   no.ver  over 

their  emotions,    rhlch  i     secure   a    <     ail    <-*'■  anges  of  time  and   taste.     Tt  ia  t  is  virion  of 

a  place  in  the 

Choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  Jead  rho  live  again 
In    *;inds  made  better  by  their  presence, 

that  has  been  the   divine,    sustaining  hop     of  all   tho  u-e  great   spirits   whose    thoughts  yet 

move   us,  . nories   are     ear  and  vita"!    to   us.      It  has  been  also   their  reward. 

"'hen  Gtoldsaitb   toiled    in  secret  on  the1* Traveller/1   he  had   a  definite  aim  before  him;    it 

)     was  to   "catch   the   heart  and   strike  for   honest   fame*"      Ete    could    not  better  have   described   his 

clai      to   i- mortality,     he  has  cauiit  the   hearts  of  men  in  the   charmed     >eb  of  his  exquisite 

and   tender   simplicity  ,    an      baa  fo  no         lest   fame    in  the   love  of  multitudes  r  ade   not  -  e^ely 

wiser  but  better  b,    his   presneee.      Hie    first  installment  o  '  t  at  f     i     /as    taid   in  the    )raise 

of  3oethe,  and  eac;i  succeeding   generation  has   followed  khere  he  led,   and  has  been  eager  to 

ax  pay  its  tribute  of  affection  and  ncclaim  at    the   shrine  of  Oliver  (Sold smith. 

Editor's  note:     Among  his  books  the   following  are  in  braille: 

Deserted  Village.      APH 

Good-natured  man.     NIB 

The  Deserted  Village  and  The   Traveller.     NIB 

Present  State  of  Polite  Learning.     NIB 
She  S too os  to  Connier.   APH  and  NIB 

The  Vicar  of  Vakefield.     A-n 
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Boyd,  Janes.     The  long  hunt.   3v.   19.30     APH     FF    Grade  2.     A  realistic  study  of  the  Tennessee 
frontier  in  1800  and  of  the  trappers,   pioneers,  Indians  and  traders  ./ho  roamed  the 
forests  and  meaoows  of  the  new  country.     The  psychological  treatment  of  the  "long 
hunter"   of  the  title,  who  fear3  the  loss  of  his  freedom  through  marriage,  yet  covets 
the  love  of  the  fair  young  daughter  of  a  pioneer,    is  absorbing.     Episodes  of  frontier 
life  are  treated  with  considerable  franknes.. 
Charaberlin,   Tilliam  Eenry.     Soviet  Russia,   a  living  record  and  a  history.   5v.   Revised  edition 
1931.     CPH    FF     Grade  2.     The  revised  edition  has  two  new  chapters  on  the    jerking  of  the 
Five  year  plan.     Mr.  Chamber  lin's  book  not  only  ranks  among  the  best  of  the  all  too  few 
serious  scientific  WMMk&aamt&&MXMmtMXXltn iti lauumrtartarrlnpc     analyses  of  life  under 
the  first  proletarian  dictatorship,  but  it  may  even  lay  claim  to  being  the  most  compre- 
hensive,   penetrating  and  informative  account  of  Soviet  Russia  which  has  yet  appeared 
in  English. 
Connelly,  Marc.     The    green  pastures;    a  fable  suggested  by  Roark  Bradford's  southern  sketches, 
"01  Man  Adam  an'   his   chillun."     lv.    19o0    BIA    FF  Grade  F.     An  original  and  beautiful 
play  which   presents  a  negro*  s   interpretation  of  the  Bible.     The  seventeen  stfenes  show 
Old  Testar.ent  stories  in  terms  of  child-like  imagination  and  faith. 
The  Davis  Mystery  Chef.      The   little  book:  of  excellent  recipes  and    cooking  tips.   ov.  1932  ARC 
Fleg,  Ednond.     The  Jewish  anthology.  3v,   1925     BIA    FF     Grade  2.     A  collection  of  excerpts  f 
from  Jewish  writings,  mostly  prose,  which  throws  jftuch  light  on  the  emotional,  religious, 
moral,   social,  and   artistic  experiences  of  the  Jews  from  the  Hellenistic  epoch  to  the 
present.       hat  the  book  s  tows,    chiefly,    is  the  Jew  as  a  hum-m  being  -  sometimes  noble, 
someties   childish  and  small  minded,    but  always  human. 
Foster,  Larimore.     Larry;   thoughts  of  youth.    3v.  1931     ARC     A  selection  from  the  diary, 
letters  thanes  and  poems  of  a  young  American  college  boy    vho  was  accidentally  killed 
during  a  summer  vacation  in  Arizona.     It  is  an   involuntary  legacy  to   ,11  youth  who 
may  doubt  t  at  the  gpod  life  is  the  best.     And  lest  it  be   thought  that  Larry  was   that 
is  contemptuously  described  as  a  "goody-g  ody,"  let  it  be  said   at  once   that  he  was  a 
he  Ithy,  normal  boy,   ttlll  of  the  2est  of  life,    that  he  »ftS  an  athlete   who  could  run, 
jump,  play  ball,   and   fence  with   the  best  of  the,    that  he  could  play  and  sing,  debate 
and  write,  and  that  he  made  -Phi  Bete"  marks   in  his  studies. 
Goethe,  J.  U   von.     Hermann  und  Dorothea,  edited  by  Calvin  Thomas.     German   te't.      To  be 

embossed. 
Grenfell,      .T.     Forty  years  from  Labrador.    4v.  ABFR     FF     Grade  2     In  t  is  new  autobiography, 
superseding  "A  Labrador  Doctor,"   published  thirteen  years  ago  the  records  of  childhood 
and  youth  remain  unchanged,  but  other  dse  the  entire  book  has  been  rewritten  with 
Sir  Wilfred  hopes,  "the  better  perpective  and  riper     isdom  of  age,"  and  the   story  has 


L 


bee  a  brought  down  to  date. 

Grey,   Sane.     The  call  of  the   canyon,   fv.   1924     3IA     FF     Grade  2     a  typical  Zar*  Grey  astern 
story  ■■eHWUew  which     lso  points  a  noral,  namely  the   injustice   that  has  been  cone 
the  disabled   *orld  war  veteran  and  the  lonely  often  disheartening  fight  he  has  had  to 
put  up  to  ccme  back. 
Bauck,  Louise  P,      x1^    to-gether.      2v.   193E  CPH        To  C*.  ^^SL^ajJk- 

The  wifehood  of  Jessica.     CPH     To  be  embossed. 

Hindus,  Maurice.      Red  broad.   3v.  ABFR     JI  Grade  2.      In  a   series  of  chapters,  replete    nth 
anecdotes  and   character  sketches,   the  author,    a  Russian-born  American  *ives  a  picture 
of  the  Russian  peasant  of  1930  as  he  was  affected  by  the  policy  of  "collectivization" 
under  the  five  year  plan. 
^  Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell.     Poet  at  the  breakfast  table.    3v.  APH  PF    Grade  2.      The  third  and 
last  volume  of  a  series  of  talks  full  of  brilliant  *lt  and  buoyany  seriousness. 
Huffcut,  Ernest  *.     The  elements  of  business  la,/.    5v.   192.      XT  BIA     FF  Grade  2. 
Newberry,  Julia.     Diary,   with  an   introduction  by  i  argaret  Ayer  Barnes  and  Janet  JSyer  Pair- 
bank,    lv.    1933    CPH    FF  Grade  2     This  diary  of  a  young  Chicago  girl,   begun  in  1869  when 
she  was  fifteen  years  old   and   continued  to  October  1871,  has  only  recently  been  brought 
to   light  by  a  relative.     At  sixteen  Julia  Newberry,    was  sent  Past  to  school  and  the  next 
year  she  was  in  Europe,  where  the  news  of  the  Chicago  fire,    with   the  loss  of  the  family 
™  home,  brought  consternation.     Julia  confided  to  her  diary  the  fresh  outpourings  of  a 

bright  and  independent  mind,   Gormen ts  on  the   world   she  moved  in  and    the  people  she  ret, 
among  fchom  some  familiar  names  appear,   and  especially  frank  opinions  on  the  y  >uag  men 

of  her  acquaintance. 

Norris,  Frank.     x'he  octtfopus.  5v.  1928     BL\     FF    Grade  2.     A  novel  of  the  railroad's  strangle- 
hold  upon  the    Vestera  farmer  of  a   generation  ago.     Norris  died  at  thirty-two,   leaving 
unfinished  his   triology:   "The  Epic  of  the  Pheat."     Even  though   it  lacks  the  conclu  ing 
volume,   seme  t  ink  that  we  already  have  "the  great  American  novel"  in  the  first  two 
parts  of  tliis  triology  which  are  The  Octopus   and  The  Pit. 

O'Neill,  Eugene.     Mourning  becomes  Electra.   2v.   1930     CPH    FF     Grade  2.     A  triology  in  which 
the  Orestes-Plectra  legend   is  presented   in  modern   terms  against  a  New  England  background. 
Walter  Pri chard  1-aton  says  of  it  "It  has  been  freelv   caller    a  masterpiece.      In  one  sense 
it  unquestionably   is.      In  it,   O'Neill's  method   is  as   nearly   classic  as  we  Can  well  ask 
of  the  modern  drama,  but  he  deals  with   small ,   spiritunlly   insignificant,    almost 
contemptible  characters.      It  is  a  gri p  >lng  and  emotional  play,  but  it  is  not  a  Greek 
tragedy.     J. ff«   Krutch  calls  it  a  great  play  but  points  out  that    vhen  compared   ,?ith  such 
as  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  one  realizes  that  it  does  lack  one  thins  and  that  thing  is  language 
words  as   thrilling  as   the   action  which  accompanies   them. 

Oppenheim,  E.P.     The  Ostrekoff  jewels.   3v.    193F     C  H     PI     Grade  2     a  tale  of  intrigue  and 
adventure  in  Russia  in  191?. 


Peters,   Lulu  H.     Diet  and  health,  with  a  key  to  the  calories.   2v.   1918     APC     Fmbos3ed  from 
metal    ilates.      (Jived  /poo -humored  advice   a* out  ho v  to  reduce  or   -3a in. 

Pitkin,    v.B.     Life  begins  at  forty,   lv.  CPH     FF     Grade  2.     The   thesis  of  the  book  is  that 
Americans  of  forty  or  a  little  over  are   the  luckiest  generation  in  the  history  of  the 
United  states.     The  author  maintains  that  the  mun  or    vctnan  of  forty,   instead  of  being 
on  the   shelf  as   the  younger  generation   voul i  have  us  believe,   is   just  beginning  to  live. 
From  the  researches  of  psychologists  and  biologists  of  note  he  attempts  to   prove  that 
there  need  not  be  any  decline  of  mental  po./ers  after  forty;   that  "at  forty  or  never,  we 
begin  to   live  our  own  lives.** 

Rinehart,  Mary   R.      The  album.   3v.   1933  BIA     FF     Grade  2     It*s  alno  st  superfluous  to  sa:,    that 
Mrs.  Rinehart  gives  you  oodles  of  first-rate  horror,   all  the  fun  you  need,   a  ferale 
Ik  narrator  of  the    nre  Rinehart  bree   ,   a  w  iz  of  a  criminologist  and,   in  short,   that 

peculiar  and   very   comfortable  feeling  that  you  get  in  positively  no  other  tales.     Accept 
no   substitute. 

Rosman,  A.G.     Protect  ing  Margot.     WtP    To  be  embossed. 

Scott,      ir   Salter.     The  betrothed.    6v.  APH  FF     Grade  2.     First  published   in  1825.      A  romance 
in  the  tine  of  the  Cruaade3. 

Seymour,   Paul  h. ,   editor.     The  wv     Boyle:    standard   g'jmes.  3v.   1931  APH  FF  Gr  de  ?.     To  b- 
embossed. 
^  Tarkxngton,  Booth.     Seventeen;   a  tale  of  youth  and   summer  time   and  the  Baxter  family, 

especially    'illiam.  Ev.  c.;'       FF    Grade  2.     An  amusing  story  of  the  pu,jpy-love  sta^e  in 
a  boy* s  life,   with  some  deli  fctful  characterizations  of  members  of  the  family,   especially 
of  his  mother  and  little  sister,  Jane. 

Taylor,  F.L.     Adventures  in  happy  living.     WiP     One  of  the  "Advent ores  in  wonderland  series." 
aaaqpinura  Supplementary  reading  for  the  kindergarten. 

Tschiffely,  A.F.     Tachiffely's  ridej    ten  thousand  miles  in  the  saddle   from  southern  Cross 
to  Pole  star,    Jith  a  proface  by  P.B.CunninghHr.e  Graham.   3v.    1933     APH    FF  Grade  2. 
Taking  two  and  a  half  years  to  complete  the  trip  the  author  rode  horseback  from  ^uenos 
Aires  to   Washington,  D.C.   using  the  s?ime   tvo  Argentine   horses.     The  trip  had  two  o  jecte, 
first  to    provide  the  schoolmaster- author  a  vacation,  and  second  to  prove   the  hardiness 


and   po*er  of  the    two  horses,  both  of  thorn,  --ore  thvn  fifteen  years  old. 
Washington,  Booker  T.     Up  from  slavery.   Sir*    1901  mp     FF  Grade  2     The   inspiring  story  of  a 

colored  boy's  gradual  rise,  by  hard  >/ork  ant-:     rrbition,    from  an  unconsidered  chilu    in  a 

dingy  cabin  to   the  recognized  leader,  and  benefactor  of  his  race. 
Wilson,  H.L.     Tro  black  sheep. 3v.  CHI  FF  Grade  2.     A  gay  ^satirical  novel.   With  wit,  good 

looks  and  an  amazing  oiaregard  for  facts,  two  young  oeople,   a  French  prince  incognito  and 

n  grl  who  claims  to  he  a  Ne i  York  society   heiress,  conquer  Hollywood  and   invade   the 

talkies.     As  aiders  and  abetters  they  claim  the  allegiance  of  a  traveling  salesman  in 

jewalry  and  the  head  of  an  exclusive  dressmaking  establishment. 
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Hand- copied  Books 

Adams,  Evangeline.     Astrology,  your  pines  in  the  3un.     9v.      1928     LC 

Allans,   John,   pseudonym.      Symphony  of  six  million,   a  novelization  of  the  Fannie  Hurst 
screen  story,     v.    1952.  Cleveland. 

Aldrich,   larragh.     To  mother  *ith  love;    bound  with  The  tinsel  star,  by  Fary  lioberts  Rine- 
hart.    lv.   LC 

Bercovici,  Konrad.     The   story  of   the  Gypsies.    7v.      1928     LC ,   Sacromento.     I'any  legends  and 
stories  are    voven  into  thi.3  colorful  account  of  gypsies  from    th<  ir  first  appearance  in 
Europe  to   the  present  day. 

Berry,  Mildred.     The  essential  truths  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,    lv.   Bmille  Cireular- 
ing  Librae  ,  Richmond ,  Virginia. 
^3i,ggers,     nrl   ^err.     Keeper  of  the  keys,  a  Charlie  Chan  story.   6v.      195?.   LC     A  mystery  story. 

Booth,  Charles  G.     Sinister  House.     7v.     1920    LC       A  mystery  story  of  Southern  California. 

Brenner,   Rica.      Ten  modern  poets.   6v.    19  X)     Cleveland.     Rather  careful  analysis  of  the    York 
of  five  -  odern  American  poet3:  Robert  Frost,  Amy  Lowell,   Kdna  St.  Vincent  ?*illay,  Vdwin 
Arlington  Robinson,  Carl  ^andburg,    and  five  English  poets:   Walter  Be  La  Mare,  Alfred 
Edward  Kousman,  Rudyard  Kiplin?,  John  1'asefield,   and  Alfred  ftoyes. 

Bromfield,  Louis.     The   green  bay  tree.    lv.    1924     Sacramento,   Cleveland,   Detroit.     The  story 
of  tv»o   sisters:   Lily   who   sinned   courageously  and   flourished   like  the  green  bay  tree, 
and  Irene  who  was  too  righteous  and  pe7-ished  of  drought.     Essenti  lly,   ho. /ever,   it  i3 
far  more     he  story  of  an  epoch  in  Kiddle*  estern    j.erican  life,   a  bar  of  light  thrown  on 
that  brief  period   during  which  wilderness  became  farmland  and  far-land  became   factory- 
yard. 

Christie,   Agatha.     The  big  four.   5v.    1927.     Seat  le.     A  detective  story. 

Covello,   Leonardo,    and   Annita  8«   Glaoobbe.      First  book  in  Italian.   7v.   1928.    Perkins. 

Darling,  Jay  N.     Ding    goes  to  Russia.   4v.   1952.   Chicago.     ..  most  delightful  account  of  personal 
observations.     If  the  narrative  were  really  to  be  taken  seriously,  one  mi  '.ht  be  inclined 
to   comment  on  the  refreshing  ignorance  of     oviet  economic  an*  political  institutions     hich 
it  oisplays.      But  artistic  license   permits  of  naive  exaggerations  in  order  to  create  the 
desired  atmosphere. 
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De  SchveiaitB,  Karl.      Tbe  art  of  helping  people  out  of  trouble.  4v.    1924     Cleveland.      This 
practical   book  for  welfare  workers  is  written  by  a  social  worker  of     ide   sympathy  "nd 
applies  psychology  in  a  sane  -way   to  social   problems.      In  a  series  of  interesting  cases 
he  analyzes   the  causes  of  failure  to  meet   the  troubles  that  arise   in  hum-in  lift  ,  and 
suggests   the   remedies  to  apply. 

Diron,  Royal.     The  human  side  of  birds.   4v.    cl917.     LO,  Sacramento*     According  to  this  author 
the  birds  have  all  the  traits  and  habits  of  men.     He  shows  them  as  hone  builders,  gardea 
makers,   dancers,  road  nakers,  street  cleaners,  aviators,  policemen,  fishermen,   etc. 
It  cmtains  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  material,   and   is  well  expressed. 

Dobie,   J.   Frank.     Coronado* s  children,    tales  of  lost  nines,   and  buried   treasures  of  the 
southwest.    9v.    1930    Dallas,  Sacr^iento,     t. Louis.        ince  the   tine     -hen  Coronado    vas 
fascinated   and    deceived  by   the   fable  of  the  Seven  cities  of  Cibola,    the  Southwest  has 
lured  men  with  its  legendsof  lost  nines  and  hidden  treasures.      It  is  a  dream   that  never 
dies,   and   its   followers,   children  of  Coronado,   are  still  numerous.     Mr.   Dobie  tells  in 
stirring  fashion  tales  of  this  wealth   gleaned   from  old   documsnta  and    from  present-day 
seekers,   and   reproduces  charts  and   symbols  used  by  treasure   hunters. 

Durant,      ill.      The   crisis  in  i^ommunism,  bound  with  The   traced?,    of  Russia:    the  road  to  Toscow. 
lv.    Fron  The    Saturday  Evening  Post.     LC 

Eddingt  .>n,   Arthur    'tanley.      Science  and    the   unseen  world,    lv.   19£9     Sacramento. 

A  lecture  delivered  by  the   eminent  Professor  of  Astronomy  of  Cambridge  University  at 
Friends*   louse,   London,   in  1929.      A  penetraiin>;  and  scholarly  exposition  of  his  attituds 
as  a  scientist  toward   spiritual   values,      science  lias  no  creed  -  nerely  an  "assurance  that 
we  are  on  the  road.      >o  too,   is  religion  at  its  best,   unhampered  by  donatio  knowledge 
of  Cod. 

Edison,   Tr.omas  A.,    see  note  under  author  Henry  Ford. 

Farmer,  Fannie  Merritt.     The  Boston  cooking-school   cook  book.    19v.   Cleveland.     Comprehensive 
and   reliable.     It  is  frequently  revised. 

Ford,  Henry,  and  Samuel  Oram  the?  *  Edison  as  I  kno  him.  2v.  H£lEXiraxgk  19,30  Pittsburgh. 
An  appreciation  of  Thomas  itdison,  which  records  his  friendship  with  H<  ary  Ford  from 
their  first  meeting  in  1896  to  the  present.      In  the  opening  chapters  of  this  book, 


■ 


Mr.  Ford   (in  collaboration  ,'jith     arouel  Crowther)  expounds  his  general  views  on  produc- 
tion, wages,   unemployment  and  other  0  ntcmporary  economic  problems.      In  the  body  of 
the  volume  he  describes   .*hat  has  been  done  within  the  Ford   plant   itself  with  regard 
to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
France,  Anr3tole,    pseudonym.     Crainquebille;   a  fid      itois.    lv.   NYPL    These  are  two  of  the  best 

short  stories   in  literatire  by  the   foremost  writer  of  proee  in  contemporary  France. 
Gould,   Laurence  KcKinley.     Cold;    the  record  of  an  -antarctic     led^e  Journey.   5v.    1931 

Chicago.     This  volume  by  the  second  in  cornmand  of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  expedition  is 
mainly  concerned   ;Yith  the  3ledge  journey    to   the    lueen  Maud  mountains  made  by   the 
author  in  1929-50. 
Harraden,  Beatrice.     Ships  that  pa33  in  theaam  night.   3v.  1927     Detroit,  LC     Portland, 
fW  Perkins.     The   action  takes  place   in  an  Alpine  health  resort  and   has  to  do  .vith  the 

comradeship  that  develops  between  t  k>   invalids. 
Irving,      aldington.     Rip  Van  /'inkle,    lv.  LC,  Perkins.      A  fam  use  legend  of  the  Hudson 
valley    in  which  a  man*  3  supernatural   sleep  through  years  that   transform  his  native 
villa  ;e  from  ancient  to     odern,   is  the  motive. 
Kerr,     nnie  B.      Wednesdays,   ov.   *1929.     Oklahoma,  Philadelphia.    The   author  while    an 

executive  of  the  International  Institute  of  ^ooklyn,   put  into  short  story   fonr.   some 
of  the  wealth  of  material  about   the   immigrants.     The   first   five  stories  are   Italian, 
W  two  are  Lithuanian,   two   Syrian,  one  Armenian,   Rnd  one   "'.reek.     They  describe  the  diffi- 

culties of  adjustment  with  whieh  they  are  struggling,    their  native  customs  of  marriage 
and   treatment  of   vomen,   and   something  of   the  contribution  of  ideals  and  culture   which 
they  bring  to  this    o  >uutjry. 
Kilmer,   Joyce.     Trees  and  other  poems,     lv.    1914     Seattle,  Lc,  N5TPL     Joyce  Kilmer  was  killed 
in  the  Great  War.     Lis  poems  are  of  familiar,  conmonplace  things,  and  are  strong  in 
their  religious  sentiment.     He  was  a  convert  to  the  Horn  an  Catholic    faith* 
Kobbe,  Gistav.      ihe  loves  of  great  composers.  3v.   1905.   C level  nd,   Perkins,  Sacramento. 
Contents:  Mozart  rind  his  Constance. -Bcetb^v^gnd  jh^0£j^cg^l  &^^ 

and  his  Cecile.-Ch  pin  M  -  rnaimn 

Clara.-Franz  Liszt  and  his  Carolyne.-Va  *er  and  Cosine. 


Lang,  Lincoln  A.     Ranching  with  Roosevelt.   7v.   192"     Cleveland,  Sacramento.     Lincoln  Long, 

the  author  of  this  book,  was  born   in  Ireland,   and  when  sixteen  years  old  came  to  America 
with  his  father  and  mother  to   settle  on  a  ranch  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota.      It  was  on 
this  ranch,   later,    that  Theodore  Roosevelt  spent  3ome  time.     The  author  relates  many 
interesting  things  about  Roosevelt,   and   give  his  own  personal  impressions  of  him. 

Laux,  John.       Church  history,   a  complete  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  present  day. 
14v.   19*52     Chicago. 

McCutcheon,  George  3arr.      Beverly  of  uraustark.   6v.    1904     St  .Loiis.     McCntcheon  was  an 

Indiana  author,   a  prince  of  story- tellers,   and  a  master  of  light   romance.     His  stories 
deal  with  mystery,   intrigue,   adventure  and  fabulous  love   soenes    v  lie  they    arc   the 
same  time  free  from  sensationalism. 
W Nedra.   6v.   190o    Chicago. 

Mademoiselle  Miss;   letters  from  an  American   ?irl  serving  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant   in  a 
French  Army  Hospital  at   the  Front,     ith  a  preface  by  Doctor  r  i chard  C.    Cabot,    lv.    1916 
Perkins. 

Marshall,   Archibald.   Simple   3tories.   2v.   1927     LC     Fairy    tales,     onsense  stories,  and  modern 
fables   written  in  matter-of-fact   style. 

Ifierz,  Charles.     The    $reat  American  band  wagon*  4v.   1928       acranento,    Seattle.     This  good- 
humored   satire  touches  on  certain  American  idiosyncracies:    jazz,  bathing  beauties,  the 
silver  screen,   the  radio,  murder  trials  and  prize  fights. 

Morro»,  Honore    ,rillsie.       ith  raaMce  toward  none.  Ov.   1928     Chicago,  Cleveland,   Rfpt    Mrs. 
Morrow's  second  Lincoln  novel  deal3   vith  the  la3t  two  years  of  the  Civil  war  onr1   is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  conflict  between  Lincoln  an"  Charles  "umner  over  reconstruc- 
tion policies.     Mrs.  Lincoln  is  pictured  as  a  loyal,  lovable  sad  very  human  woman  who 
played  a  large  part  in  her  husband's  3uccess. 

Mukerji,  Dhan  Gopal.     The   face  of  3ilence.  3v.   1926     Chica  >p.       I  beautifully  written  biography 
of  a  holy  man  of  India,   Rawakrishna,   a  my3tic  whose  teachings  of  tolerance  and   spirit- 
uality *ere  directed   toward   all  peo  les  and  all  reli  :ion3.     A  fine   interpretation  of 
eastern  mysticism. 

Munro,  H.H.      The  toys  or  peace,  with  an  introduction  by  C.R.Chesterton,  and  a  memoir  by 


Rothay  "eynolds.    5v.   1930     Sacramento,     eattle.     To  this  collection  of  short  stories 
of  characteristic    >alci  savor,   0«  K.  Chesterton  has  written  the  introduction  and  I  Roth  ay 
Reynolds  has  contribute!  an  appreciative  memoir  of  his  friend.     Brief,  vivid      ith  a 
power  which  comes  of    jilet  irony,   they   leave  one  with  that  full  satisfaction  .vhich  is 
the   truest  test  of  greatness. 

Nason,   Leonard  H.     Chevons.   2v.    1926     LC     There  is  all  the  pa  *eantry  of  war  unrolled  before 
you  -  the  rugged  advance  of  harried  infantry,   the  artillery   in  action  -  men  sweating 
and  panting  as  they  drag  their  one-pounders  forward  to  the  lines,  airplane  fights  and 
a  town  being  smashed  into   fra 7  ents  -  but  this   is   not  all.     The  way  soldiers  talked  - 
their  catchwords,  their  slang,    the  very  moods  which  prompted   their  utterances  are 
produced   .vith   ut  ter  authenticity. 
^P  Noyes,    Alfred.    ;oems.    4v.   1906     Dallas     His  best  kno.m  poem  is  "The  iiarrel  Organ"  written 

in  a  measure  that  iti  a  good  imitation  of  grind-organ  musi  c.  omethin',  of  t  i;  rechani- 
cal  quality  is  evident  in  all  his  verse,  which,  because  of  its  regular  rhythm  and  sing- 
song tempo, is  very  popular. 

Omar  Khayyam.     The  rubaiyat,  translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald,   lv.  Now  in  Pittsburgh,  LC 
and  Philadelphia  in  prade  1£.     Also  in  Trade  2. 

Parry,  Ed«vin    :,.     Betsy  Ross,    Quaker  rebel;   being  the   true  story  of  the  romantic  life  of  the 
maker  of  the  first  American  flag.   4 v.    1932     10 
^P  Rabindranath  Ta  pre.      These  brief  poems  are  of  the   type    vith  which  dir  Rabindranath  Tagore 
was  accustomed   to   inscribe   fans  and  pieces  of  silk  ,?hen  he  was  in  China  and  Japan. 
Fragmentary   and   dissociated,   they  are   exquisitely  faneiful,   an    the  pattern  of  their 
thought  is  as  intricately  woven  as  the  designs  by  Boris   .-\rtz:  basheff ,    ;hich  aceoraany 
them. 

Ramakrishna,   see  note  under  author* s  name  Mukerjl. 

The  reference  spelling  book,   compiled  by     ellie  G.   Flegg.     Miss  Flegg  writes  that  this  book 
contains   tea  thousand  words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order;   It  la  in  five  small  volumes 
about  forty  pages  per  volume.     The  book  is  sold    for  ^1.50  per  copy,  postage  included. 
Address  Miss  Nelie  0.  flftgg,   4106  North  18th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Rice,  Alice  Hegan.       Lovey  Mary.   2v.    1903    Chicago,  Dallas,  LC,   St. Louis,     a  sequel  to 


•*MT3.    /iggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.'      The   heroine  and   her  three-;  ear-old  protege   find  a 

home. 
Riley,  James  whiteomb.     Neighborly  poems  and  dialect  sketches,  from  'Poems  end  Prose  Sketches." 

3t.  Sacranento. 

Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts,  The  tinsel   star,    bound    /ith  To  mother  with  love,  by  larragh 

Aldrich.    lv.   IC 
Roosevelt,   Theodore,    see  note  under  author,   Lincoln  A.   Lang. 

Roosevelt,   Theodore,   see  note  under  author  Owen  lister. 

Service,  Robert    7.  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  man.   2v.   1917     LC 

Simpich,  Frederick.     Out  in   ^an  Francisco,   lv.  °acraraento.     From  National  GJeorgraphic 

Magazine,  April,   19^L. 
~tarrett,  Vincent.     The  eleventh  juror.   From  "The   iorld,s  100  Best  Detective  stories."   lv. 
g^  LC,  Philadelphia. 

Sykes,  James.     Anne  Disraeli,   the  story   of  Viscountess  3eaconsfield.   4v.    19£8     LC,  Philadelphia 

Throws  a  ne.i  and  agreeable  light  on  the  no  at  baffling   and   enigmatic  figure  in  the   annal3 

of  British   statesmanship. -Foreword. 
Tagore,   see  Rabindronath  Tagore. 
Turgenev,    Ivan,     a  house  of   gentlefolk.   5v.   1917  LC     Touch  in-,  and  beautiful  story  of  two 

loves  separated  by  fate.     Liza  is  Turgenev*  s  most  beautiful  -soman  character. 
Turk,  M.H.     The  shepherd  of  Jerusalem.     The  story  of  Reuel.   lv.   1929     LC,  Sacramento.     A 
£  fanciful  tale  of  a  shepherd  ,  who  resents   the  intrusion  of  the  Romans  and   the  tyranny  of 

Herod,    and  later  sees   the  3ign  in  the  3ky  that  the  Christ  child   is  born.     He  leads  his 

two    companions  to   the  manger. 
Twenty   popular  hymns,  by  various  authors,  lv.   Philadelphia. 

Van  Dine,  9*3*     The  scarab  murder  case,  a  Philo  Vance   story.   8v.    1950     Dallas,   railadelphia. 
Vries,  ?.J.C.   de.     The  princess    vho  gres;   translated  from  the     utch.   £v.     ittsb  irgh. 
Valler,  Mary  fc.     The  .vindraill  on  the  dune.   9v.   1931*  Sacrarento.     A  very  human  story  of  life, 

scene  laid  on  Cape  Cod  and  in  Paris. 
webb,   K.T.   and  J. J. B.Morgan.     Strategy  in  handling  people.  7v.  1930  Chicago,  LC.     This  is 

applied  psychology  illustrated  by  incidents  from  the  lives  of  successful  men. 
•barton,  E'ith.     r-than  Frome.   3v.   1981     Albnny,  Cleveland,  NYPL,  Portland,  Detroit.     A  :grim 


tale  of  retribution  told  in     o  masterly  a  manner  that  the  story  seems;  a  transcription 

iiiritfl  In  m  ii— iWiHij' *iwi mi  i  iiil|jH iliTin    iiiiim ii i ■illillH^HBHBi  n        real  1ife-     r'^e 

three  characters  are  a  discouraged  New  England  fairer,  his  hypochondriac  wife,   and  a 
girl  who  still  finds  some    joy  in  living.     Hanks  arong   the  author's  best  works. 

Wister,   Owen  P.     Roosevelt,   the  story  of  a  friendship.  9v.   1920     Chicago,  LC.  An  intimate 
picture  of  the  Roosevelt  Owen  lister  knew  at  Harvard,    as    pvernor,    president  and  at 
Sagamore  Hill. 

Wright,  Harold  Bell.     The  shepherd  of  the  hills,   a  novel.   6v.    1907.    .--t. Louis. 


#) 


Benet    /ins  Roosevelt  ?;edal 

"John  Brown1  a  Body,*1   the  book  that    von  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  its  author,   Stephen 
Vincent  Benet,   in  1928,  has  won  a  fresh  laurel  sprig  for  hira  this  year.     He  has  been 
awarded  the  19.53  Roosevelt  t'edal,   a  three-inch  solid  gold  plague,   a  distinction  which  H!r. 
Benet  now  shares  with  such  Americans  as  Oliver     endell  holmes,  Robert  A.  T-.'illikan  and 
Charles   7.  Eliot.     The  Roosevelt  remoriol  Association,   in  announcing   the  award,    at   ted 
•hat  Mr.   Bene't  had  been  given  the  medal  not  only  for  the   intrinsic  merit  of  his  ooe  tic 
panorama  of  the  Civil    ''ar,  but  also  because  Theodore  "oosevelt  believed  so  strongly  in 
Americ m  material   for  American  writers.     The  poem  has  had  a  remarkable  3ales  history.       hen 
it  wa3   first  published  in  192B,   it  sold  100,000  copies,  nn  undreamed  of  sale  for  a  poem, 
^^and  made  its  young  author,   just  turned  thirty,  one  of  America's  most  famous  writers.     The 
poem  no ./  sells  about  1500  copies  annually. 

Editor's  note:     John  Brovn's  Body  is  in  braille  .grade  1^,  3 v. ,  pnblished  by  The  American 
Braille  Press. 


Sketches  from  Living  Authors:     Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  July  22,   1898.     He  orobably 
assimilated  the  art  of  ml  ting  from  his  fnmily  for  his  elder  brother  and  sister,   ^illiam 
Rose  and  Laura,   are  both  porta  ^r.d    critics. 

The  name  Benet  i3  Spanish,    .vhich  may  explain  his  dark  hair  and  brovn  eyes.     He   is  tall, 
sine  feet  or  over,  and  has  a  slight  stoop  due   to  hours   spent  at  writing.     The  Benet  family 
came  originally   from  the  Island  of  I'inorca  and  settled   in  St,   Augustine   several  generations 
a  p.     Stephen  Vincent   cherishes  the  be!  ief  that  he   la  related  to  Black  Pedro,   the  Ve~  ican 
bandit. 

"From  a  rather  early  a*e,"   writes  his  brother   Villiam  Rose  Benet,   "there  was  a  distinct 

tendency  in  the  author  of  •John  Brown's  Body*    to  grit  his  teeth.      In  human  relationships 
I 
both  •  ild    and  a:  iable,   poetry   was  yet  from  the  first  a  bright  valour  in  his  blood.     It    vas  a 

direct  inheritance  from  a  fat'ier    ?hose  love  of  the  ringing  line  was  well  known  to  the  even- 
ing circle  in  a  certain  home." 

Bene't's  father,    grandfather  and   great-grandfather  were  army  officers  and,    'ike   the 
children   in  moat  military   families  ,  Stephen  Vincent  had  many  homes.     Lis  father  was  trans- 
ferred  from  New  York  to  Benicia  Arsenal,  California,   just  in  time  for  the  3even-yenr  old  boy 
to   see  the  red  glow  of    inn  Francisco  burning  thirty  miles  away.     After  having  lived   and  gone 
to   school   in  California  for  several  years,  and  then  in  Georgia,  Benet  entered  Yale,   from 
which  he  graduated  in  1919. 

Vhile  in  i'ranee  studying  at  the    >orbonne  on  a  scholarship,   he  met  Rosemary  Carr  of 
Chicago,   who   ,?as  on  the  staff  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.     They   were  married 
later  in  Chicago. 

"My  brother,"   continues    /illiam  Roe*  Benet,  "depended  upon  his  typewriter  for  a  living 
and  there  cane  a  certain  fairly  straitened   season  during  which  the  short  stories  he  was 
writing  failed  more  and  more  to  satisfy  him,   tho  they  happened   to  pay   the  rent.     The  oppor- 
tunity k  to  go   to  Paris   again,   this   tire  on  a  fellowship,  was  a  welcome  turn  of  fortune. 
He  wished  to   concentrate  all  his   powers  upon  a  longer  work    ;hich     ould  either  be  better 
poetry  than  he   had  ever    ,'ritte:,   or  a  failure.      That  he   suddenly  knew  his   theme  was  to  be   the 
American  Civil    .'ar  did   not   seen  at  all   extraordinary   to  his  immediate  family.      Books  in  his 


r 


father*  a  library,   the  'Battles  and  Leaders,*   old  Array  records,  had   fror   the  time  he  was 
ver^   young  helped  to  ruin  his  eyesight  quite  as  much  as  Ferrero  on  the  Roman  emperors." 

In  the  two  years  of  writing  "John  Brown's  Body,"    tfhich  .von  the  Pulitzer    >rize  in  1929, 
Mr.   and  Its.  Bendt  and   their  tvro   children,  Stephanie  Jane  and  Thomas  Carr ,  liver   at  Neuilly 
on  a  Guggenheim  I'emorial  Foundation  Fellowship.     On  their  return  from  France  they  11%  ed  in 
Rhode  Island   until  late   in  1930,   when  they     oved  to  New  York  City. 

Mr.   Benet,  altho  still  a  youn.$  man,   has  been  publishing  for  years.     'Then  he  was  only 
seventeen  his  first  volume  of  poetry,  "Five  J'en  and  Pompey,''   was  published.     Critics  c  nsid- 
ered   thi3  collection  of  six  draratic  monolo^s  remarkable  for  so  young  a  writer  and  the  book 
was  given   favorable  attention.     It  was  followed  by  other  books  of  poetry,  Young  Adventure, 
1918;  Heavens  and  Earth,   1920;  Young  People's  Pride,   192::;   Ballad  of   'illiam  Sycamore,   1790- 
1880,   192U;   Tiger  Joy,   1925$   his  lonj  narrative  poem  John  Bro^n*  s  Body,  1928;   and  Ballads 
and  poems,    1915  -1930,  1931. 

Mr.  Benet  has  written  three  novels.     The  Beginning  of  wisdom,  1921  j  Jean  Huguenot,   1923; 
and  Spanish  Bayonet,  1926. 


Exile  and  Postman,  by  Jean  Kenyon  Mackenzie.     From  the  jubilee 
number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  November  1932.     This  number  was  made  up  of 
reprints  of  the  most  notable  articles  published  in  the  magazine  during 
the  seventy-five  years  of  its  existence. 

It  used  to  make  me  homesick,   in  our  little    African  clearing,   to   see   the   albino   woman. 
She  would  move  abort  among  her  brown  companions  like   a  flame  -  and  her  white  body,   that 
flickered  in  the   sua  and    7,1  i  mere  I   in  the   shade,  used  to   knock  at  the  door  of  nostalgia. 
Homesick  people  always  Ion,;  for  a  visit,     no   that  albino  was  so  white! 

Once,    to  oil'  nei  hborhood,   where  in  those     ays  white    omen  did  not  come,   there  came  a 
white    foman.       he  did   not  lodge  with  us;    she  lodged  with  the   white  officer  because   she  was 
an  officer's  *ife.     'Ye  used  to  n  >nder  if  she    vould  call  upon  us.     One  of  us  had  a  pair  of 
field   glasses,   and  we  used  to  watch  her  little   figure  coming  and    »oing  about  the  clearing  on 

e    =>pvernment  hill,     'then  one  day   she  was  seen  to  come  down  into  our  valley  by  the  ziqzag 
trail,   ae  thou  tit  we  had  a  Visit.     I  cnnot  tell  you  how   anxious  we  were,   in  that  little 
bark  house,  to  make  a  <pod  appearance  -  or  what  fresh  disposals  were  rade,   with  our  eyes 
upon  that    ie3cent,  of  our  pro  parties*     I  do  not  wish  to  make  you  too  sad,  but  that   vhite 
woman    id  not  visit  us.     Slu;    •jent  a  fay.        he  did  not  know  about  us,   or  about  e  iles  -  that 
they   are  al*a;,s  dreaming  of  a  Visit. 

It  seems  a  hard   thine;,   sometimes,   when  ni  ht   closer  the  doors  of  all  the  little   trails, 
that  the  day   has  passed  without  a  visitor.      It  is  true  of  exiles  that  they  have  the  most  un- 

Jaonable  expectations  of  the  sort,  based     erhaps  upon  the  migrations  of  swallows,  and   not 
relinquished  until  the  hour  of  dusk.     Yes,   t^n  the   little  trails  of  the  forest  are   perceived 
by  the  mind's  e;  e  -  Aich  like  a  cat's  eyes  sees  them  better  for  the  dark  -  to  wander  away 
int )   an   infinite  distance  and  a  solitude. 

Disk  is  altogether  the  most  ilium  Lna  tin",  hour  for  the  exile;   he   then  knows    so  exactly 
where  he   is;   he  has  a  perfectly  visual  sense  of  his  surroundings.     He  sees    vhere  he  i3,   but 
:how  came  be  there?     The    i<  o  $ra  >hy  of  his   circumstance   is  plain,   but  not  the  lo^ic.     He  who 
:has  no  other   companions  than  himself  suspect;.-  this    eom.jnnion,   in  that  hour  of  flask,    to  be  a 
fool.      It  must  be  a  poor  fool,  he  thinks,    «ho  has  drifted  into  such  a  clearing  by  such  a 
rriver! 

The   forest  of  the  Cameroon  is  as  gaod    a  place  as  any  to  be  homesick;   but   I  will  not  be 
isayins  that  the  members  of  my   profession  -  and  I  as  a  mi3si  nary  -  are   chr  nic  suffers* 


Missionaries  are,    in  the  main,   gay,   an'    ibr  excellent  reasons  -    3one  of    k,hem  pagan  reasons, 
,    'for  they  are   little   brothers  of  Antaeus;    some   of   then  Christian  reasons,   for  they  are  of  the 
company  of  successful  fishermen.     A  fisherman  with  a    pod  catch  can  defy  even  the   dusk;   his 
string  of  silver   fish  i.        In  tern  to  hi  3  feet. 

No,    if  there   were  an  altar  and  a  service   to   placate   nostalgia   it    rould   not  be  that   fish- 
erman  yho  would  most  attend   that   service.      The   path  to  that  altar  would  be  worn  brown  by  the 
feet  of   the  trader.      I  think  the  trader  Is  lonelier  than  the  missionaries  are;   he   is  better 
▼ersed   in  solitude.     He  goes  into   the  forest   with  a  backward   look;   he   come3  out  of  the  forest 
sometimes  wi  th  a  secret  and  a  3tricken  countenance,     fore  than  missionaries  do,   he     oes. 
More  often  than  they,   he  builds  out  of  his  lonely  horror  an     the  license  of  solitu  e  a  per- 
rerse  habitation  for  his  soul,      iometiraes  -  and   this  is  very    3ad  -  he  is  afraid.     He  lingers 
~^nd  lingers  on  the  margin  of  that  green    sea  of  forest. 

"The  heart,"   say   the  Bulu,  "has  gone  to  hide   in  the  dark."     And   this   is  a  Bulu  way  of 
saying  that  the  heart  is   not  worn  upon  the   sleeve.      "ell,   upon  the   sleeve  of  the  white  drill 
suits  that  beach  traders    /ear  there  is,   I  will  agree,    no  device  of  hearts.     But   those  lonely 
inland  traders,  -   tho se   that  have  traveled  ten,    tventy,    thirty  days  from  their  kind,   -  what   is 
that  they  sometimes  seem  to   wear  upon  the   3leeve  of   their  singlets?     And  who  cares   where  he 
wears  his  heart   if  there   i3   never  a  white  ran' s  eye  to   fall  upon  it!      In  those  little  bark 
huts  on  the  trading  posts,   where  young   vhitc  men  pale  with   the  passing  hours,    there  comes  to 
.  T|  a  careless  fas  don  in  wear,   whether  of  hearts  or  of  collars.      In  the  warm  dusk  of  those 
little  houses,   where   there   is  an  earthen  floor,    i/here   there  are  tin  trade  boxes  as  bright  as 
jockeys*    Jackets,   where   there  are  trade   cloths  printed  with  violent  designs,   where  there  is 
salt  fish,  and   cheap  scent  and   tobacco,  -    vhere  all    lit  se  desirable  things  may  be  had  for 

ivory  an<    rubber,   -  there   the  trader  may  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  without  shame.     None 
of  those   brilliant  eyes,   set   in  those  dark   faces,   know  a  white  ran*  s  heart  when  they  see  it. 
There  in  his  hut  is  a  monotny  of  brown  bodies  quick  with  vehement  gestures;   there   is  a  tumult 
of  controversy   In  a  tongue  he  does  not  know.   The  sudden  glitter  of  brass  ornament  is  there, 
and  the    fitter  of  brass  speers*     There  are  fantastic  headdresses  studded  with  buttons  and 
shells  and   b  ads,   and   scented  with   th<    odor  of  wood    fires.     Between  those  brown  bodies  and   the 
body  of  the  w  ;ite  man  lies   the  counter.     ?'ore  lies  between  them  than  this.      There  are  be- 

~       extremely  rough  ground.      VI th  the  one-*heel  chair  she  could  travel   steep  and  narrow  paths 


tween  then  such  barriers   that   the    rhltfl  man  is    not  more  lonely    ?hen  he   la  :-lone. 

Yet  how  still   it   is  of  an  idle  .'ay  under  tht     thatched  leaves  of  that  little  house  J 
The  sun     oos   it3  exaggerated  violence  to  the  yellow  earth  of  the  clear  in;    the  forest  hangs 
its  arras  over   its  secret.     How  far  it   Is,   in   this    jlace  not  named  on  tlru   map,   from  Man- 
chester!    How,    *hen  the   rain  falls,    it   la  other  than  rainfall  on  the  Clyde!     How  the   pale 
fruit  that  han;s  high  on  the   ajap  tree  i3  not   like  the  apples  that  ripen  in  Vfishaw! 

Do  not  speak  of  apples!     Nostalgia  in  her  cruel  equipment   carries  a  scented   phantom 
apple. 

At  ni^,ht  there  is  about  that  young  trader  a  trouble   of  drums  that  never  rest.     There  is 
the  sharp  concerted  cry  of   the   dancers.     There  is  the  concerted    :ail   for  the   dead.      There  is 
about  hin  all  the  rhythmic  beating  of  the  mysterious  life  of  his  neighborhood,    tormenting 
jL-     here  he   lies  unuer  hi3  mosquito   net.      For  this  he  will  rise  and    /alk  about,   the  ember 
of  his  pipe  drifting  back  an    forth   in  the  dark,   and  his  gramophone,  roused  by  himself, 
making  its  li  lted  obe   lent  effort. 

There  is  thle  about  a  gramophone:    it   is  a  thing  that  speaks  the  home  tongue.      I  have 
aeen  him  sitting  under  the  eaves  of  his  little  hut,   by  his  little  table   spread  ;/ith  a 
checkered  cloth,   his  gramophone  beside  him,  trying,  with  its  tale  of  the  old    Touse  gunroom, 
to  divert  that  lonely  meal.     Now  that  I  think  of  it,    the    gramophone  is  a  kin     of  hero  of  my 
little  piece  -  a  kind  of  David  with  five  tunes  to  do  battle    *ith  nostalgia.     Back  in  the  tent 
*^oods     aul,   and    this  poor  oatient  David  plays  the   endless  round  of  five  tunes.     Until  some 
day  there  is  a  javelin  in  the  wall,   an  '  a  proud  black  man  goes  away  with  a  gramophone  into 
the  wilderness. 

The  night  sky  does  more   permanent  ministry  to   the  homesick,   and  of  all  the  bright  ministers 
the  moon  is  the  most  effectual.      It   is  the  great  reflector  of  lights;  there  it  comes,    swinging 
up  its  old  path  in  the  aky,  and   the   fires  of  home  are  mirrored  on  its  tisk.     You  who  read  have 
spread  your  hand.;,  in  hour  hour  of  homesickness,    to   those  phantom  fires  -  and  other  hands  are 
alwaya  spread.     Some  of  us  were  sitting  on  our  heels  about  a  little  flame  in  a  new  clearing; 
all  of  us  were  alien  in  that  clearing;   one  of  us   vas    vhite.     And    the  black  women  said   to  the 
white  woman   vhen  the  moonlight  fell  upon  all    those  women  faces,  - 
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"The  moon  looks  upon  the  \Illa3e3  and  upon  the  hone  villa  {0*       e  black  pee  1    ,       -  n  we 
sit  In  the   towns  of  strangers  and   the  moon  amines,   we  say,    'Now  by  the  "li  'ht  of  this  same 
moon  the  peo  >le  at  hoi  a  dance   to   the   drums!'   However  far  we  walk,  we  look  upon  the  moon  and 
we  remember  our  friends  at   home." 

Upon  another  moonlight  night,   Bitting  in  a  fore3t  camp  with  young  black  girls  for  com- 
panions,   these   uans  for  me  a  little  set  of  song3.*xtks3sacngs,  xfcfce<^*:&&xixKxmfxlda0cxaBXX<xx 
This  little  refrain   uhey   sang;    clapping   their  hands  ever  so  lightly,   and   the  meaning  of  tl  e 
3inging  was  a  warning: 

"Ah,   little  gazelle,  the  night  has  deepened!  Ah,   little  gazelle!" 

It  was  a. song  of   the  moon,   a  song  for  wanderers.     And  the  moon  on  that  remembered   night, 
dra  ^gtng  its  net  of  broken  silver  cords  in  mnon^  the  trees  of  the  forest,   caught  everywhere 
Mie  wandering  hearts  and  drew  th<an  back  on  the  little  rough  trails  to   the  home  "'ires.     "Svery 
night   that   is  a  moonlight  night  there   is   the   easting  of  that  silver  net  upon  far  rivers  and 
forests  deeoer  than  rivers  -  wherever  aliens  maKe  a  bed  of  leaves  or  sleep  on  a  cnnvas   cot. 

On  such  a  nl$ht,   and   caught  in  such   a  net,    I  have  net  the  postman.     "Ves,  on  just  such  a 
ni  ht,   when  the  acrid  appeared  as  it  hangs  in  ->pace,   a   crystal  globe,   and,   when  so  observed 
from  Ti  little  clearing  in  an  African  forest,    it  was  seen  to  be  charted  for  boyagers,    and  all 
its  little  paths  ran  readily  about  the  globe  to  that  gilt   sice    vhich  i3  home.      On  such   a 
night,  and  upon  such  a  atkx  path  I  met   the  postman. 

"       To  hang  upon  a  little  wicket    ?ate  under  the  moon  at  the  end  of  a  moon-filled  clearing  in 
a  breach  of  the   forest,  -   to   see   the  black  body  of  the   postman  suddenly  darken  the  checkered 
light  u  on  the   path  from  the  west,   -  how  to   .speak  of  this  adventure  with  moderation!     How  to 
speak  of  postmen  at  all  with  moderation!     And  of  those  po-;tr,en    rho   threao   the  lonely   forests 
of  the  world,   their  loads  upon  their  baeka,    their  rations  of  selt  fish  an  topy  of  their  loads; 
how  to  recall  their  aspects,    their  monthly  or  bimonthly  or  semiannual  arrivals,    the  priceless 
treasures  they  carry!     How  speak  of  these  things  to  men  and    ;  men    /ho  have  never  followed  the 
little  gazelle  into  those  forests  where   the    night  has  deepened;   who  have  never  felt  the  divinity 
in  postmen! 

Imagine    that    there  is  a  people  x  in  ti.is  world  who  let  a   postman  walk  up  the  path  un- 
attended,  and    .ho  wait  until  he   knocks  on  the    ioor!      Who  do  not   shout   to  their  neighbors  when 
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they  receive  a  letter,    and  who  receive    ;ne  every  day!      These  Items  alone   prove  the   truth  of 

the  Bulu  proverb  that  there  are  tribes  and   tribes,    and   customs  and   cu   toms. 

And  I  will  agree   that  there  are,   even  on  the  trsisl  of  the  wilderness,    postmen  and   post* 

mm.     There  are  even,   tb.0u.3h  I  hate   to  d  yell  upon  it,    postmen  whom  I  do  not  tru  t.     Not  all 

postmen  have  lings  upon  their  heels.      The  ideal  postman  does  of  course  fly.     He  is  like 

The  bir    let  loose  in  eastern  nicies 
Then  hasten  in  5  fondly  home. 

Ee  avoids  idle  wanderers.     But   they  do   out  all  do   so.      I  remember  to  tens  have  been  wakened  one 

night  in  a  villa  e  by  the    -.ossip  of  two  old  headmen.     T  ey  had  met  before  my   tent;    there  in  the 

m-oonli  ;ht  they   chatted    together.     All   the  little  life  of  the  village  was  sleeping;    the  two 

old  men  alone  were  abroad.     They  were  about  the  business  of  the  post.     xxxtX  It  is  a  pioneer 

custom  in  Africa,   east  and  we3t,    that    the   white  man's  local  letter  is  franked  from  to 7:1  to 

town.     The  black  man  to    vh  m  the    fhite  nan  gives  his  letter  carries  it   to  the  headman  of  the 

next  settlement,   who  carries   it  in  turn   to  his  brother  headman  down  the  trail;    and   so  from 

hand   to  hand,  by  day   and  by  night,  with  a  glance  from  any  passing  white  man,   the  letter    *oes 

forward.     Such  a  letter  -  carried  ,  as  the  custom  is,   in  a  split  rod  from  thich  there  hung, 

like  a  flag,  a  bit  of  turkey  red  -  changed  hands  that  night  before  my  tent.     And  now  I  write 

it  in  a  w!  ite  man's  book  that   Vie  postman  litered. 

To  stand  am:   chat  there  in  the  moon-li  ?ht  with  the  exile's  letter  in  your  hands  -  how 

could  you  do   that,  you  tan  two  old  heartless  headmen?     I  watched  you  from  By  little  green 

Q 

*ent.      It  is  remembered  of  you  that  you  so  delayed,  while   in  some  lonely  hamlet  u  der   that 
sare  noon  a  white  man  sickened  for  a  letter.      And    .\fcen  one   gave  the  forked  stick  to   the  other, 
it  was   then  too  late.      If  indeed,  as  you   tonic!    say,  y  u   spoke  no  r-tore   than  five  words  of 
gossip  one  to  the  other,   those  words  were   five  too  many.      It  is  remembered  of  you,   and   a 
thousand  nights   since  when  I  have   waited    for   the  nail,    if  it  were  a  moon-li  ^ht  ni*ht,  I  have 
told  myself   7ith  an  extreme  self-pity  and  a   bitterness,   "The   carrier  is  gossiping  in  sore 
clearing."      I  have   seen  in  my  heart   that  man  with  the   load  of  mail  upon  his  back,    stack  in  5  for 
hours  by  a  friend  of  hio,   laughing  and  asking  news  one  of   the  other.     This  c  njured  vision  of 
two  black  men  holding  up  the  mail  is   the  sad  issue  of  an  imagination  infected  beyond  cleansing. 
You  see,    I  saw   them  do   it. 
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Some  postmen  have  come    in  late  because    their  feet  .?ere  sore.     And   some,   In  passing 
through  th<  ir  hone  town,  have   oerrritted  themselves  an  illness  or  a  marriage.       ome  have  waited, 
fit     the  mail  in  their  loads,   to  bury  the  dead.      Such  a  postman,    so   ^iven  to  mi 3 adventures 
and  clumsy   ill-timed  tragedies,   was  once   late  to  the    tune  of  eleven  days.     ""Iud  remembers  what 
delayed  him  or    /hat  exquisite  reasons  h©   gave?     And  who  of  us  in  that  little  clearing  forgets 
the  long  hours  of  that  year  of  -ays? 

Another  postman,  of  an  extreme  beaut:    and  an  extone  speed,  arrived  befre  his  tiro. 
There  ara^   a  sh  utiag    /nen  he   c-*ne.     All  the   inhabitants  of  that  little   settlement  of  irhlts 
men  called    to  each  other;    the  four  or  five  of  them  filled  a  room  of  a  bark  house  -  those 
white  faces   that  were  growing  daily  like  the  face  of  the  Asra,   were  all  lit  by   the  flame 
of  the  rail.      In  all  that  little   commonwealth,    with   its    )ioneer  trades  and  its  pioneer 

Ardens  and   its    lioneer  hospital  and   school  and   church  -  in  all   that  settlement  all    the  busy 
crude   shaals  of  industry    slackened   and  stood   still  while  the  white  men  opened  the   load  of 
the  mail. 

"Now  they  will  be  reading  the  books  from  home!" 

And  of  Ebenge',   that  young  carrier,   it  is    still  remembered  that  he  arrived  before  he  was 
due.  HAh,  Ebenge,"  you  still  say  to  him  from  time  to  time,  "that   vas  a  fine   walking  you  walkad 
so  Ion:  ago  when  you  slept  but  three  nights    d.  tti  the  mail!" 

Another  postman,   never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  exiles    vhom  he  served,   never  came  at  all. 
la  was  a  boy,   too  you  3,  you    ;ould  think,   for  Ids  great  office.     The  letters  in  his  little 
pack  were  from  husbands  to  wives,   ano    they  must  travel  a  hundred  miles  of  forest  trail   in 
time  of  war.     ^ot  twenty  miles  they    tra\eled   .vhen  the  postr.an,   surrounded  by  black  :-o  Idlers, 
was  called   to  deliver.     He  did  not  deliver.     lie  could  not  give  the  white  man's  letters  to 
another  hand.     He  said,  No,   he  oould  not.     And    for  this  they  killed  him.      That  young  body 
tarrie-   forever  upon  the  trail,   witnessing  in  that  inteaminable  delay  -  as  Ebenge  had 
witnessed  in  his  swift  coming  -  to  the   sacred  element  in  the  mail. 

Here   i3  the   king* s  t  uch  for  the  klng^s  evil  -  the  hand  of  the  postman  dropping  a 
letter.     For  this  the  victims  of  nostalgia  do   long  service.     For  this  they  scribble,    in  their 
lonely  and  various  dwellings,   their  letters.      There  is  a   night,    in  those  alien  settlements 
all  about  the  world,   that  is  unlike  other  nights.       t  is  the  ni  ;ht  before  the  mail  is  closed. 
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The   lamp  is  full  of  oil  that  ni^ht,    and  the  cup  of  coffee  is  at  the  elbo?.     On  and  on,    vhile 
the  stars  march,   the  .vhite  man*  a  hand  runs  u.xm  the  page*     In  villages  //here  there  are  no 
street  lamps,    the  white  roan's    window  ia  a  larp  all  night  of  the  ni;ht  before  the  mail.   From 
steamers  that  are  tied  to   tree3  among  the  rushes,  in  river.,    that  you  do  not  kno??,   the  officer 
on  whatch  may  look  all  ni-$ht  through  such  a  windov?  at  such  a  man  writing,  writing  a  long,  long 
letter  -  the  beating  heart  of  man,   art  culate   in  all  that  hearleaa  darkness. 

Eow  quick  a  seed,  you  ;rauld  eay ,   the  seed   in  audi  a  letter'     How  such  a  letter  rust 
bear,    some  3lxty-,   some  an  hundred- fold  I     Yet  my3elf  I  3ay  this:      I  aaw  the  harbor  master  of 
Kabinda,  a  settlement  of  white  men  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  core  aboard  the  ronthly 
steamer  to  get  the  mail.     He   tas  an  old    Portuguese,    oof  fee- colored  in  his  gray  linen  suit.  A 
long  time  he  had  been  harbor  master,   and  many  times  he  had  taken  the  brown  bag  of  mail  ashore. 
T'hi.s  day,    *hen  he  lifted  nis  bag,   he  "hefted"   it:    the  lightness  of  it  in  his  hand  na:;e  him 
smile.      Bent  irony  that  was  the  fruit  of  his  long  experience  of  exiles  and   their  letters 
made  that  old  indifferent  nan  curl  the  lip.      I   think  that  in  Kabinda  that  night  there  went 
white  MB  hungry   to  bed.      I  would  not  like  to   live   in  Kabinda,  where   the  postman  is  so  old  and 
so  wise.     The  vhite  i>ostmen  know  too  much;    they  can  count  more   than  ten.     And  other  things 
they  know:    they  know  a  thing  too  sad   to   tell.     Better  Ebenge,   who  ran  so  swiftly    >vith  his 
load,   or  little  u'sam,   who  thought  that  for  a  load  of  letters  some  would  even  dare  to  die. 
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Jean  Kenyon  Tacksnzie's   fork  in  Africa.      Taken  from     an 
article  in  The  southern  Workman,  January  1933. 

Of  people  >«ho  have  represented  the  United  States  In  Africa,  Jean  Kenyon  Mackenzie  is 

one  of  the  so  at  o.ncere,  efficient,  and   ehamlttg.      It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the   influence 

she  must  have  exerted  during    the   fourteen  years  she  served  as  a  missionary  in  the  French 

equatorial    territory.     No*  that  ohe  has  retired   for  the  present  from  active  field    jork  she 

continues   the  service    through  her  writing. 

It   is  almost  impossible  for   the  outsider  to  realize  how  intensely  local  African  villages 

are  and  that  not  more  than  a  generation  a;p,   in  the  more  backward  sections,   a  tribe  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  neighboring  tribes  unless  it  was  to  make  war  and  carry  off  captives, 
Miss  Mackenzie  pointed  out.     On  one  of  her  Journeys  ahe  heard  her  porters  marveling  over  the 
fact  that  people  of  four  tribes  ,?ere  working  together,   carrying  one  hammock  in  relays,   this 
™   confidence  and  cooperation  being  the  result  of   the  introduction  of  the  Christian  ideal     f 

brotherhood.     Big   chiefs  bad  often  never  seen  the  sea,    thou  ih   they  may  have   lived  but  a   3»eek,s 
walk  away  from  it.     The  people  are  inclined  to  settle   into  narro     grooves  and  have  little 
conception  of   the  outside  .for Id.      In  the  more  primitive   parts,    the  people  could  not  compre- 
hend the  breadth  of   the  ocean  and    nhen  the  missionary  left  on  a  trip  through  the   forest   they 
vrould   give  her  gifts  to   tai:e   to  her  mother   in  America.     Yet  in  spits  of  this  provincialism 
they  are  keenly   intelligent  and  eager   to  learn. 

Miss  Mackenzie   found  the  missionary's  life   in  the    southern  Careroons  a  strenuous  but 
-happy  one.       he  enjoyed  the   rough  living,   the  great  beauty   of  the  forests   and   the  "reducing 
of  life  to  so   simple  a  pattern   that  you  -  id  not  confuse  the  issues."     Rhe  was  the    first  un- 
married  SMMM   to  be   sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  to  interior  work  in  Africa,  and  being 
without  domestic  ties,    she  was  sent  hither  and  yon,    vherever  a  ska  coll  Came  for  her  services, 
^he  ha3  spent  a3  many  as  a  hundred  nights  in  the    forest,  away   from  the  clearing   vhere  she 
lived.       lie  journeyed  through  the  true  jungle,    traveling  in  a  one-wheel  chair  drawn  by  four 
porters  and  sleeping  most  of  the  time   in  the  open. 

"But  nothing  ever  happened   to  ne,"  she  says,  with  her  sagaglfig  smile.      "I  have  lain 
down    vith   a  little  net  over  me   thinking,    »now   if  a  snake  falls   I  mustn't  have  a  panic*.'     But 
a  snake  never  fell.     Vk  Not h ing  serious  ever  happened." 

Yet  leooards  prowled  about  the  premises,  elenhants  and  other  dangerous  beasts  haunted 
the  forest  trails,     sometimes  she  walked,   and  would   cover  about  twelve  riles  a  day  over 
extremely  rough  ground.      Vith  the  one-wheel  chair  she  could   travel   steep  and  narrow  paths 
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rough  country  was  a  good  avera-o  for  her,  but  she   told  of  another  woman  who  had  ma-'e  sixty-' 
five  miles  with   four  strong  youn;  porters. 

On  the  trail,  r.'iss  Eackenzie  dressed  la   vhite.     All  her  olothlag  coal-  be  boile    ,  and 
even  her  shoes  went  to   the  spring  for  washing,     F  r  Africa  villages  are  often  full  of  vermin 
and  oontageous  disease.      She  carried  e  collapsible   bath   tub,   a  cot  and  blanket,   a  net  and  a 
few  cooking  utensils.     Every  bit  of  water  swallowed  had  to  be  boiled.     When  possible  she 
slept  out  because  she   liked  the  open  air,  and  the  huts  were  not  usually  well  ventilated, 
though  often  they  were  new  and  clean. 

Miss  Mackenzie  worked  with  the  village    ?irls  in  many  instances,    teaching  then   and 
^striving  to   interest  the  chief  in  their  welfare.     Once  she  had  a  hundred  girls  turned  over 
to  her  for  training.     They  were  owned  by  their  brothers  in  a  kind  of  domestic  slavery.     The 
native  .omen  have  a  curious  acquiescence  up  to   a  certain  point,   she   found.      But  a  girl  will 
endure  just  so  much  mistreatment  and    then  .ill  do  violent  things  in  order  to  escape   frorr  it. 
Dowery  is  a  large  factor  in  a  girl's  life. 

The  efforts  to  reach  the  native  African  through  his  sense  of  drama  are  a^oni  the  most 
interesting  and  promising  made  by  white  teachers.     Old  Testament  3tories  and  native  African 
folk  lore  have  provided  material  for  successful   plays.     Margaret  Cropper,  a  writer  of 
Aligious  plays,   says   in  a  recent  number  of  the  bulletin:   "The  drama   is  the  open     oor.     The 
people  understand  the  drama  in  some  ways  better  than  we  do  ourselves.     Obviously,   in  the  end, 
Africa  must  make  her  own  plays,   secular  or  religious.     She  has  material  enough.     She  has 
saints  of  her  own.       he  has  better  animal  stories    than  almost  any  other  race,  and  she  has 
some  beautiful  folk  tales  hidden  among  a  host  of  terrifying  ones.      The   native  anir  al   stories 
are  full  of  telling  dialogue.     Masks  and  tails  would  provide  sufficient  aniral  make-up,    vith 
the  excellence  of  African  acting.     African  music  could  be  use:   to  heighten  the  dramatic 
effect,  the  fine  drumming  and  the  sinking,     a  chorus  of  oingers  might  act  as  a  Greek   chorus 
in  interpreting  the  action  to  the  audience  or  as  a  prologue.     ts  know  how  dramatic  drumming 
can  hei'nten  our  dense  of  expectation.     The  drum  is   truly  African  and  has  a  drar  atic  value 
peciliarly  its  own,    *hich  should  be  stuied  from  the  African  viewpoint.** 

Although   she  is  the  author  of  a  goodly  list  of  successful  books,   poems,  magazine 
articles  and    stories,  Miss  Mackenzie  says  that  writ  ng  is   not  her  metier.      In  "African  Clear- 


lags"    ahe  has  glvaa  unforgettable  pictures  of  the   ibrest    vilds  and  written  fascinatingly 
of  native  life  and  c  istoma.      "The  Trader's  »i*»"    is  a  brief  novel,  relating  in  terse  detail 
the  experiences  of  a  w  ite    voman  in  a  black  world.     Her  poems  are  exquisite,  and   she  hae 
done  a  number  of  books,  such  as  her  "African  Adventures,"  «hich  are  used  as  educational 
material  in  missionary  training  schools.     Through  her  knowledge  of  native  languages  and 
her  sympathetic  comradeship  sltl    the  people,  Mas  Mackenzie  gets  under  the  skin  of  her 
subject  and  reveals  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  African. 
Editor's  note:  Among  the  books  by  this  author  the  following  are  in  braille: 

African   clearings.   3v.   LC 

The  story  of  a  fortunate  youth,   lv.   LC 

P  The  trader's  wife.  2v.   Detroit,  NYPL 

The  venture;  verse,    lv.  NYPL 
Other  Books  on  Africa: 

Conoenhove,   Hnns.     }fy  African  nei   hbors;  man,   bird   and   beast  in  T'yasaland.  5v.  *TFL 

Johnston,    ;ir  Harry  H.     The  opening  up  of  Africa.   Bv.   NIB     Qrade  2. 

Johnson,  Marti B.     lion;   African  adventure  with    the  kin.?  of  beasts.   5v.   NYPL 

——Safari;    a  saga  of   the  African  blue.  4v.  NYPL 

Price,  0,"?.     With  th<    Prince  to    'est  Africa.   2v.   NIB    Grade  2, 

P  Schreiner,   Olive.     The   story  of  an  African  far  .    7v.  NYPL 

Torday,  Emil.     On  the  trail  of  the  Bushongo.   2v.  NIB     Grade  £. 

Wharton,   Idlth.    In  Morocco.    .°v.   NIB     Grade  £• 
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Shakespeare;   from  The   3tory  of 
The   .?orld*s  Literature,   by  John  Macy< 


etest    Shakespeare,   Fancy*  s  chil- 
—Milton. 


In  162o   ,vas  published  the  most  important  book  in     n;lish  literature,    the  first   folio 
collection  of    Shakespeare's  plays.    (We  need  not  except  the  Bible  fron  our  superlative,    for 
that   is  not  primarily   creative  English  literary  art.  )     There  is  a  mystery  about  this  folio 
and  its  author.      It  is  a  mystery  unsolved  and  too  complicated   to  argue   about  in  our  short 
space;    ue   will  merely   suggest  the  problem,  because  it  is  important  or  at. least  interesting 
in  the   story  of     .ngLish  literature.      Tho  was  Shakespeare?     We  know  very  little  about   him, 
jtt   .ve  know  very  little  about  many  other  men  of  genius.      The  Shakespeare  of  traditional  biog- 
raphy was  born  in    :tratford  in  1564,  was  married  at  eighteen  to   Anne  Hathaway,   went  to  Ion- 
don  when  he   una  about   twenty,   became  an  actor,   was  known  when  he  was  about   thirty  as  port  and 
playwright,  enjoyed   an  increasingly  prosperous  career  as  author  and   theatrical  manager  and 
owner,    and   retired   to   Stratford  when  he   was  about  forty-five,    and  die'1   there  in  1616.      About 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century   Borne   sceptical  persons  raised  the  question  whether  a 
man  without  university  training,   or  at  least  abundant  opportunity   to  read,    could  have    77-itten 
the  plays  .?hich  show   profound  learning  and  a  highly  cultivate     knowledge  of  literature.     The 
^■i.ver,   not  yet  widely  accepted  by   scholars,   was   that  "hakespeare  was  only   a  pseudonym,   or 
"blind,"   for  Francis  Bacon.       "e  cannot     race   th<    Intricacies  of  the  argument.       tie  gist  of 
it  is  that  the  Baconians  insist    that   the  actor  from   Stratford    could  not  have  done   the  ,vork 
and  Bacon  could.      Che  Shakespeareans  insist  that  3acon,  as  proved  by  his  prose    rritings^ 
could  not  have  done  the   plays  and   poems  and   that    :ha'cespeare  not  only    rould  but  in  uoint  of 
fact  did. 

Let   the    argue.        e  have  the   fork,   the  sonnets  and  the  plays,   which  are,   taken  as  a 
whole,  t  (heat   ,:ord  in  English  poetry.      The  sonnets  nay  have  great  biographical   signifi- 

cance,   but  much  of  the   disputation  as  to    /hat  they  mean  am1    ./ho    /as   the  object  of     hakes- 


peare* s  abusive  love  has  served  less  to  reveal  their  deeper  value   than  to  obscure   their 
surface  beauty.       e  can  sympathise  »ith  the  vie./  of  Browning,    vho  during  his  lifettre 
suffered   from  too  many   commentators,    that    Shakespeare  did  not  use  the  sonnet  to  unlock 
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his  heart;    "If  so  the  less  Shakespeare  he!"      Sequences  of  love   sonnets  were  a  convention  in 
Shakespeare's  tine.     Many  poets  wrote  then,   as  vre  have   seen,   and   some  very    good  ones.      A 
poet  .vrites  as  a  poet,   not  as  a  L/ver;   and  the  only  question  is  how  beautiful  a  sonnet  can 
he  make?     Surely    there  is  no  difficulty   in  understanding  the  loveliness  of  such  a   sonnet  as 
the   following,    diich  expresses  a  mood  that  any  nan  might  have  but  that  only  a  true  poet  knows 
ho//  to  express: 

hen,   in  disgrace  ??ith  Fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  be.veep  rcy   outcast  state, 
And   trouble  deaf  heaven    ?ith  my   bootless   cries, 
And  luok  upon  nyself,   and  curse  ny  fate, 

fishing  ne  like  to  one  nore  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,   like  hia  with  friends  possest, 
Desiring  thij  nan's  art  and   that  nan's  scope, 

ith    vhat  I  most  enjoy   contented   least; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising — 
Haply  I   think  on  thee:     and   then  ny  state, 
0  Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 

From  sulle  1  earth   sings  hymns  at  Heaven* s  gate; 
For  thy  s /eet  love  remembered   such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my    ttate    fith  Kings. 

Shakes )eare* s  plays,   as  assenbled  in  the  first  folio,  are  fourteen  comedies,    ten  histories 
hearing  the  names  of  ^ngLish  kings,  ;md  eleven  tragedies*        e  do  not  know  with  any  certainty, 
or  care    vith  much  enthusiasm,    about   the  order   in    rhich   they   v/ere   .7ritten.       ;e  are  not  even 
sure  of  the    general  principle  that  the   *eak<    t  are  the  earliest;    an  artist,  even  one  who  does 
not  live  to  be    aei  lie,  may   do   strong  work  .7hen  he  is  young  and  may  sometimes  in  the  course  of 
[j^  life  fall  away   from  hia  highest  standard.     That  is  a  question  about  which   professional 
students  of    ;hakespeare  do   not  a  free,    :md  it   need   not  trouble  us.      Here  are   the  plays,   and 
-the  play's  the  thing," 

A3  you  run  superficially  over   the  history  of  the  Shakespearean  dramas  one  practical   fact 
that  strikes  you  is  that  more  of  the:;  have  held   the   stage  continuously  to   the  present  time 
than  the  .rari.  of  all  other  Elizabethan  dramatists  put  together,    that  through  all   the   changes 
of  fashion    md   taste  in  three  hundred  years,    if  he  has  never  at  any  roment  been  the  most  popu- 
lar,  he  has  nevi  r  been  forgotten  -md  has  never  lost  his  appeal   to  audiences  or  to  ambitious 
actors,      ihe    -reat   actors  of   the  nineteenth  century,   like  Edwin   -^ooth,  Henry    Irring,  1  odjeska, 
and     alvini,  made  t.ieir  most  notable  triumphs  in  Shakespearean  characters.      '?ithin  the  last 
generation    ;e  have   seen  perforrances,  nore  or  It  sa   successful,   of   the  "Comedy   of     rro^s," 


As  dreams  are  made  on,   and  our  little  life 

Is  roundee    vith  a   slee d.  ^ 


♦/id  summer-':  i^ht's  Dream,"   "The  ierchant  of  Venice, "  "As  You  like  It,"   "Twelfth  TTizht," 
"Richard   II,"   "Henry  V,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,*1   "Julius  Caesar,"   and  "Hamlet".      In  Germany  Shakes- 

eare  la  cv^stantly  placed,   and,    se   are   told,   played  very   well.       .he  importance  or  this  is 
that  the  dranaa  which  contain  th-.   most  beautiful  English  poetry  are  effective  "shows,"   as 
they  ./ere  probably  intense"   to  be.      In  Shakespeare v a  time  people  had  not  aueh  easy  access  to 
books  as  we  have,   and    the   tntater   ./as  a  relatively  more   important  vehicle  of  ideas   than   it  is 
today. 

The   fundamental  quality  of  most  of    Shakespeare's  plays  ia   that  they  have    good    )lots, 
entertaining  stories.     He  took  his  plota   wherever  he  could   find   them,   from  older  plays,   Italian 
^jprlea,      agllsh  chronicles,    ?lutarch*s  "Lives",   and  hia  invention  consists  in  the  skill  with 
which  he  made  a   story  over  and   covered   the  skeleton  with  the  living  flesh  of     is  language. 

ore  of  the    )lots  are  sli.^ht  and   conventional;   and   practical  playwright  though  he  may  have 
been,    vith  a  illity   to  manage  his  3tory,   it  is  in  the  characters  and   the  diction,    the  poetry 
and   the   honor  of  the   speeches,    that  hia    genius  shows  it3elf  supreme.       [here   is  hardly  one  of 
the  plays,   even  the  nost    trivial,    which  has  not   lineo  of  that  peculiar  beauty    ffhich    ?e  know 
to  be    Shakespearean*     ^ut  **e  must  remember   *hat  this    xietic  style  is  in  acme  measure     ue  not 
to   the    genius  of  an  individual  but   to    the   genius  of  the  a*e;    several  of  the  other  poets  wrote 
y^s  quite     hakes oearean.     And     hakespeare,   -?  soever  he  may  have  been,  was  not  a    ?3d;   he  often 
fell  bclof/  hi3  best,   and   ./rote  many   weak  scenes  and   slovenly  versos.       3o   that  in   the  case  of 
plays  doubtfully  ascribed   to  hin    re  are  all  at   sea   when  we   try    to  affirm  or  deny    the  author- 
ship on  the   ground  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  the    style. 

Perhaps   the  reason  that    ie  recognize  the  peculiar  beauty  of  passages  in  Shakespeare  "is 
that  -7e  ;<no./  in  advance   that     Shake apeare    ;rote  then.     Yet  who  else  has  his  verbal  marie, 
which  age  cannot   .vither  nor  quotation  stale? 

The  lines  of  Proapero  in  the   wonder-play,   the  "Tempest**: 

Our  revels  no.?  are  ended.      .'hese  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,   »ere  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,    into  thin  air; 
uid   like   the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  eloud-capped   towers,   the    gorgeous  palaces, 
The   solemn  temples,    the    great    >;lob<    itaelf, 
Yea,   all    /hich   it   inherit,    shall   Sis  olve 
And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  raci:  behind.      "e  are   3uch  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,    and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded    vith  a    sice  >. 
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The  words  of  Cleo  )atr*i  .vhen  she  is  dying  from  the  bite  of  the  poisonous  asp: 

Peace!  Peace! 

Doat  thou  not    see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 

That  sucks   the  nurse,   asleep? 

Almost  all  of  "Hamlet",   inclu'  ing  passages    vhich  modern  sta^e  versions  orit.      In  the 
perfection  of  the   phrasing,    the  pertinence  of  every   line  to  the   character  and  the  situation 
"Hamlet"   is  Shakespeare's  best,   an  u  rivaled  masterpiece. 

Tacbeth's  words  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  queen: 

She  should  have  died  hereafter; 
There  would  have  been  a  tine   for  such  a  word. 
Tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,   and   tomorrow, 
Creeps  in   this  petty  pace   from  day  to   day 
To  the  last   syllable  of  recorded    tine; 

•And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way    to   dusty  death. 

And   so  one  might  go  on  quoting  beyond   the   covers  of  this  book.      Other  poets   can  say  cer- 
tain kinds  of  things  perfectly.      Shakespeare  can  say  anything.      The  range  of  his   thought  is 
enormous,   corresponding  to  the  great  -variety  of  his  characters.     He  utters  the  ideas  and 
emotions  appropriate  to  clown  and   to  king,    to   the  amusing  rogue,   Falstaff,   and  to  the  per- 
plexed  and   u  happy  Hamlet,    to  witty     ortin  and   to   tragic  Lady  Macbeth*      There  is  no  essential 
human  ep-:otion  or  experience  from,  farcical  fooling   to  terrible  suffering,    .vhich  ^hakesoeare 
has   not    touched  with  a   sure  hand.      His  one   splendid  fault   is  abundance.      "hen  a   situation 
s^fgests  an  idea,   the  poet  runs  away  with  the   playwright  and   turns  the  idea  in  many  aspects. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  acting  versions  in  our  impatient  time  are   so   severely   cut.     For 
■sample,  Tacbeth,  after  murdering  his  sleeping  king,    would   in  his  terror  have  said: 

I  heard  a  voice   cry,    Sleep   no  more! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep. 

Shakespeare  sen  3  :dr.  on  into  a  lyric  on  sleep,  with  six  magnificent  metaphors,  too  much  for 
a  man  in  his  state  of  agitation.      It  was  probably  not    to   such  a   glorious  passage,   but  to 
weaker  ones  that  his   great  rival  a  ad  admirer,   Ben  Jonson,  refers,  when  he  expresses  the  wish 
that    ihakespeara  had    slotted  a  thousand    lines,     however  it  fas  Jonson  who   ./rote  of  him,    trul$: 

He  was  not  of  an  a  je  ,    rat  for  all  time! 
Editor's  note:     Shakespeare's  works  in  braille  are  as  follows:      In  grade  2  from  the  NIB 
Complete  plays,   bound   separately. 
Glossary.  2v. 
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Sonnets,   lv. 

Shake s-e are  criticism.  5v. 
In  grade  1% 

A3  ;  ou  like   it.   3v. 

Hamlet.   5v. 

Henry  the  eighth,   lv. 

Julius  Caesar.  2v. 

King  Lear.  3v.   Sacramento,  Portland. 

King  Richard  III.  2v. 

pan  pgmragnognyrag^^ 

Lamb,  Charle3  and  Mary.     Tales  from  Shakespeare.   4v. 

Macbeth.   :  v. 

Merchant  of  Venice.   2v. 

A  midsummer  night's  dream. 

Romeo   and  Juliet.    2v. 

Lowell,  J.R.     Es3ay  on  Shakespeare  once  i.-ore.   2v. 


Other  Elizabeth-m  Dramatists;   ftroa  The    itoij  of  The 
For  Id's  Literature,  by  John  !'acy 

Souls  of  Poets  de 

at  Elysium  have  ye  known, 

Happy   field  or  mossy  cavern, 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern? 

Keats. 

Literary  periods  are  named  for  convenience  after  a  monarch  or  a  century   (In  English  lit- 
erature the  queens  seem  to    predominate,   Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Victoria)*     3ut  no  literary  move- 
ment tallies  exactly  with  the  precarious  life  of  a  ruler  or  the  mathematical  rigidity  of  the 
calendar.     I  est  Elizabethan  drana  was  written  after  Elizabeth  was  dead    (in  1603)  and  James  I 

*    d  come  to  the  thr  :ne,  but  the  lady's  nane  survives  in  literature,  and,  besides,  Jacobean 

iv 
suggests  other  things  in  I  istory  connected  with  later  Jameses.     The  Elizabethan  drama  was  at 

its  height  in  the  first  quarter  of  the   seventeenth  century.      There  were  giants  in  those  days 
besides  Shakespeare ,  and  many  secondary  dramatists  of  talent.      Readers  who  have  neither  dis- 
position nor  opportunity  to  turn  to  the  complete  editions  of  these  many  dramatist 53    7ill   find 
their  best  plays  selected  in  the  adrirable  Mermaid  Series.      Those  who  wish  only  a  taste  of  the 
best  passages  will  find  then  in  Charles  Lamb's  "Specimens  of  English  Dramatic     oets  ~?ho  Lived 
about  the  Time  of    hakespeare." 

One  of  the   stalwarts  of  the  time  was  George  Chapman,  but  he  is  remembered  less   for  his 
play3  than  for  hi;:,   translation  of  homer.     Chapman  was  not  a  born  dramatist,  but  turned  to   the 
drama  because  it  was  the  "going"   thin1;  among  all  forms  of  literature,  much  as   in  our  time  men 
of  various  literary  gi  fts  try  or  would  like  to  try  the  novel,  whether  or  no  t  the  novel  is  their 
beat  vehicle.     Chaoman*  3  comedies  are  rathe     heavy.     One  does  not  get  from  the   cynical  "All 
Fools'*   even  such  a  laugh  as  is  soneti   es  provoked  by  the  rough  humor  of  Jonson.      His  tragedies 
"Bussy  D'Ambois"   and  the  sequel,   "The  Revenge",  are  tragedies  of  bl  od  based  on  contemporaneous 
history.      There  are  magnificent  lines  and  turgid  stupid  lines.   Chapman  was  by  nature  a  nhilosophfc 
reflective  poet,   a  mighty  genius  but  of  most  u  '.even  quality. 

The  man  nearest  to  the   throne  of  Kin*  Shalaespeare  was  Ben  Jonson,  or  rather,   if  Shake- 
speare joined  the  poets  of  the  tire  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,   the  meeting  place  of  wits,    it  was 
Jonson  ./bo  sat  at  the  head  of  the  tabic   and  ruled  the  company.      Throughout  the   seventeenth 
century  his  reputation  and  authority  were  greater  even  than  /Shakespeare*  s.      The  one  of  his 


plays  to  choose,  if  we  choose  only  one,   is  "Every  i'ian  in  Lis  Bumour"    ("humour"  meaning 
mood  or  character,   as  in  good-humour, ""ill-humour" ).      It  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  foibles 
of  his  tire  and  is  a  vigorous  important  "comedy  of  manners."     If  any  proof  of  its  vitality 
is  needed,  ouiside  the  play  itself,  we  may  remember  that  Charles  Dickens  chose  it   as  the 
first  drama  to  be  given  by  his  company  of  players,     Jonson  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  an 
observer  of  the  human  c<xnedy,   and  his  scholarship  shows  in  his  tragedies,   "Sejanus"  and 
"Catiline."     The  learning  is  not  pedantic,   and   the   sense  of  trage  y  is  profou  d.      If  in 
character  and  magic  of  language  Jonson' s  Roman  plays  are  not  equal  to  3hakes.oeare*s,   that  i3 
only  to  say  that  Jonson  is  not  Shakesjeare.     One  Roman  play  neither  Shakespeare  nor  any 
other  poet  but  J  nson  did  or  could  write,   that  is  "Poetaster,"   in   vhich  the  poets  of  the  a  ge 
of  Augustus—Vigil,  Horace,  Ovio,   Tibullus — discourse  in  a  style  that  seems  a  translation  of 
Jem,  but  is  Jonson*  s  creation.      And  there  is  a  double  meaning  to  it,   for  u  der  the  Ro  an 
guise  are   seme  3hrewd  stab3  at  Jonson*  s  contemporaries,  Bekker  and  Tarston.      That  T.'ilton 
calls  Jonson* s  "learned  sock"  contained  a  foot  with  a  kick  i*   it. 

Jonson* s  greatest  ccnedies  are  "Volpone  or  the  Fox,"  "Epicene  or  the    :ilent    toman  and 
the  Alchemist."     The     method  in  all  Jonson*  s  comedy  is  to  make  a  character  stand  for  a  single 
motive,   a  "humor,"   Avarice  or  Cunning  or  Arrogance.     Of  all  Jons  n's  ccnic   figures   the  one 
that  is  most  rounded  and  over  ;helmin;l:    ere  'ible  is  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,   in  "The  Alchemist," 
j  stilla  "huror"  a3  the  name   indicates,  but  in  the;  talk  and  action  a  magnificent  swaggerer  as 
a  wincing  as  Falstaff. 

Jonson  was  a  prolific  writer  of  masques,  a  form  of  entertainment  exceedingly  pooular  in 
the  first  Dart  of  the  seventeenth  century,   und  yet  not  popular  in  one  sense  for  they  were 
very  expensive  and  were  made  possible  only  by   the  lavish  extravagance  of  the  court  and  the 
no   ility.     They  wBre  a  sort  of  vaudeville,  or    )erhaps  more  like  oar  modern  "follies  revue," 
dancing,   son  %    ^oectacle.      The  architect,   Inigo  Jmes,   supplied  the   "stage  craft,"   which  vaa 
often  very  elaborate,   and  the  best  composers  furnished  the  music.      Fheir  interest  as  a  whole 
must  have  depended  on  the  presentation.     'That  remains  for  us  i^  the  great  nimber  of  beeutiful 
lyrics.      The  most  learned  man  of  hi^  time,   except  perhaps  only  Bacon,   and  a  man  re  ^uted  to  be 
rough  an(    swa  sgering  had  a  touch  as  delicate  as    the  flutter  of  a  butterfly's  wings.     No 
briefest  note  on  Jonson  could  omit  mention  of  his  prose,   compact  muscular  and  meaty.      The 


little  book  of  detached  notes  on  men  and   things  called  "Discoveries"   13  a    golden  treausry  of 
penetrating  wisdom.     On  his  tomb  in    restminster  Abbey  is  written,   "0  Pare  Ben  Jonson". 

Jonson  is   full  of  self-contradictions  because  there  are   so  many   sides  to   his    genius. 
Bis  lyrics  are  delicate  and  tender,     his  hnnor  is  rough  and  hard.      A  much  more   genial  hurorist 
(not  to  s  )eak  of  ShakespeareO  la  Jonson* a  collaborator,   friend  and  enemy,   Thomas.  Dekker.     The 
was   the  Elizabethan  dramatists  worked  together,  quarreled,   lampooned  each  other  on  the    stage, 
drank  and  made  up,    is  in  itself  a   vast  comedy  or  series  of  comedies.      Dekker1 3  best  play  is 
the  "Shoemaker's  Holiday,"  a  rollicking  picture  of  London  life  and   character   Interwoven  s-ith 
charming  romance*     fe  sooke  of  this  merry  play  in  connection  with  Hans   "achs,    the  German  cobbler 
poet.      Dekker*  s   shoemaker   is  not  a  poet,   but  he   is  a  humorist  whom   "aehs   rould  hav   enjoyed. 

Thomas  Tfeyvood's  masterpiece  is  "A  Woman  Tilled  with  Kindness,"  in  ./hi  ch  a  wronged  husband 
pmishes  hi.;  .vife  by  pardoning  her,  as  the  title  suggests.  It  is  genuinely  pathetic  and  honest 
and  in  modern  times  we  should  say  that  the  "psychology"  is  true.      In  diction  it  is  one  of  the 

est,   least  ornate  of  hlizabethan  plays.     It  might  succeed  on  our  stage  as  well  as  any  play 
of     hakespearc,   and  the  motive  of  ti   probably   recurs   in  nineteenth  century  drama,   in  which  men 
do  not  always  take  revenge  by   the   crude  methods  of    ^istol  and  dagger.      7hen  Lamb  called  rey- 
wood  "  a  sort     f  nrose  Shakespeare"  he  meant,   as  he  goes  on  to  explain,    that  Hey  wood's  characters 
are   naturalistic,   of  everyday  life  but    that  he  had  not  Shakespeare's  ma  ;ical  power   to  rake  us 
believe  in  anything  under  the    sun  or  beyond  the  sun. 

In  ,rrit in;  of  hlizabethnn  dramatists  it  is  natural  to  compare   all  the  others  by  the   stan  ard 
of    Shakespeare,  to   try  to  deter  ine   which  one  of  the  many  men  of  genius  wa3  the  closest  second 
to   the  master.      It  is  not  a  very    subtle  met  x>d  of  criticism  even  when    practiced  by    the  ioet 
Swinburne   who  adored  all  things  Elizabethan.     But  it  is  a  fair  way  of  suggesting  values.     The 
second  best    writer  of  tragedy  is  John    "ebstcr,  whose  "Duchess  of  i alfi"   is   terrible,  heart- 
re  are  scores  of  these   Italian  or  pseudo-Italian  blood-ond-thunder   olays.     Tost  of 
them  are  little  more  than  vers  1  fied  melodrama.      A   few  rise  to  poetic  heights.     One   is    Shake- 
speare's "Othello".      Another,   two  centuries   later,    is  •-'he' ley's   "Cenci."     Another   is    "ebster's 
Duchess  of  I  alfi."      In  this  play  emotion  is   so  powerful   that  it  hirsts  verse  and   neter,   as  in 
the  line    diich  ^eroinand  speaks  when  he   -.ee.-      is  dead   3ister: 

Cover  her  face;   nine  eyes  dazzle:   she  died  young. 


There  ii  no  better  character!  sat  ion    >f   febster  than  Lamb's   ohrase:     "Thn1    wild   solemn 
preternatural  cast  of  grief  which  is  so  bewildering  in  "The  Duchess  of  Talfi."     Webster's 
other  great  ->lay,   "Vittoria  Coror.bona,"   in    rhich  abeautiful  woman  brings  death    ;nd  disaster 
wherever  she  goes,   would  be  norbid  with  its  brooding  on  death  and  decay,  were    it  not 
elevated  to  a  plane  of   noetic  dignity  as  high  as  Sreek   tragedy  or  the   noblest  of     hakespeare. 

The  other   competitors   for  the     ;laee  at  Shahes  ^eare*  3  right  hand   are   Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
inseparable  collaborators  until  Beaumont's  death.      They  wrote  tra  ;e   les  and    com<     ies,    and 
what  distinguishes  then   seer.y  to  be   the  consistent  excellence  of  their  work  rather  than  any 
single  great   stroke  of   genius    rhich  excites  terror  or   laughter.     They    rere  by  birth  and   train- 
ing highly  civilized   gentlemen,   and   the  merit    rhich  Dryden  found  in  then   (he  was  sn  exct  llent 
judge)  was  that  "in   them  the  English  language  a  rived   to  its  highest   perfection."     The  range 
Wr  their  work  is  great.     Of  the  fifty  plays  that   they    wrote    (-whether  alone  or  in  collabora- 
tion .7ith  eac:    other  or  in  collaboration  with  other  dramatists  we  can  only    niess)  representa- 
tive  -.erious  plays  are  "Philaster"  and  "The  Maid's  Tragedy,"   which  are  romantically  unreal  and 
yet  pathetic,  human,    exquisitely    poetic,    and   finely    constructed,    ■  lite  faultless,  viewed  as 
plays.     Only  Jonson  ane  Shakespeare  knew  as  much,   o>~  more,   about   the  business  of  play-making. 
A  goo  Le  of   their  comedy  is  "The  Knight  of  the  Burnin 5  Pestle."      ''hen  presented  a  few 

years  a  -o  by  students  of  Yale  University   it  made   the   audience  laugh  heartily — and   ./hat  better 
proof  could    there  be  of  the  lasting  freshness  of  its  fun? 

A  minor  dramatist,  much  of   rhose    ;o^k  is  inse  iara  le  from  his  collaborate      ,    i     f'arston. 
An  interesting  exs    >le   of  collaboration  is  "Eastward  Ho,"  written  by  Jonson,   Chapman  and 
I  arston.      It  is    rorth  recording,   even  in  so  brief  a  note  as  this,   that  when  for  a   supposed   in- 
sult to  the    'cotch  Chapman  and  liars  ton  were  clapped  Into  jail,  J  macax  voluntarily  .vent  with 
their..     Mara  ton  had  a   considerable  reputation  in  his  o.vn  time  as  a   satirist,   and  he  has  a  bitter 
and  misanthropic  power.     But  his  satires  now  are  tough  reading  and  none  of     i-    days  rises 
above  the   second  rate;    the  13    carvi    fine  art,    the   bludg<  >n  never.     Compare  his  treat- 

ment of  th  .  rope  in  "The  Kale  ntent"    .'it..  th<    same   ty  e  in  Jonson  and  Moll  ere  and 

Mars  ton*  .-3  shortcomings  will  be  evident  at  once. 

In  the  v  )1«  fork  of  1  id  die  ton  there  is  at  least  one  masterpiece,  "The  Changeling." 

The  peculiar  strength  of  his  genius  lies  in     omestic  tragedy  aa  distinct  from  heroic.     In 


/ 


m 

this,  In  hi:,  ever;  -day  hur-i->.ity,  he  la  like  Sej  roo<  commonplace,   t 

5 

hi     b  st  he  la  excellent  and   i  f  he  were   not,   like  Dekker  and  other  professional  dramatists, 
always  wrlti  irry,   he  would  bo  still    finer.     His  "A  Trick  t     Catch   the  Old    hie1    resembles 

|    and   equals  3    ■  on  in  the  portray •  1   of  "hm   ipa."     "The     itch"  has  a   special  interest   because 
It     ay   !:ave   suggested   the  witches    Ln  Macbeth.      In  two  plays  ]  iddleton  flier,    from  realise   to 
poetic  romance.      "The  Spanis  .    Jlp  •  "   lives   In  the  magic    /orld  of  "As  You  Like   It."     "A  Fair 
quarrel"   is  ely  dramatic   ;iiece   filled,  as  Lamb  says,    rith  "admirable  passions.** 

The  sunset  of  the  Elizabethan  drana   (and  it  is  still  Elizabethan,    though   it   is    >ast  the 
rei  in  of7rtr.es  into  the  reign  of  Charles)  was    glowing  and  brilliant.      Shakes scare  and  Jonson 
were  dead.     Bat   who   shall   say  that  llasslnger  and  Ford  and  Shirley   were  not  worthy  successors? 
Massinger  is  remembered  chiefly  for  an  excellent   comedy,   "A  New    lav    to  Pa;,   Old  Debts,"  which 
^^  itage    /ell  Into    the  nineteenth  cenDir;  ,    the   principal  character,   Overreach,   being  a 

part  to  many  actors.     Massinger  was  a  poet  wit  out  the   grand  paasions,  but  as 

Lamb  pointed  ou   ,   on  that  account  free  from  violence  of  style,   enable,   Berene  and   enjoyable. 

Ford   is  -   tearful  an     melanc  ol;    of   tin    drai  atic    »oet3,   bender  bo  the  verge  of 

■entimentalit     end    slightly  iruLtficial  aid   force     in  the  aching  si  taxations.     But  he  searches 
the    :   >  il    rith  a  very  pole:.  Ls  of     motion  and   he   phrases  exquisitely,   a  true  ooet   though 

a  rather  pallii    one   for  all   the  re-:  blood   and  piling  up  o'-1  corpses.      The  ver;    title  i 
plays  suggest   'i     mood,   "The  Lover's  Melancholy,"  "The  Broken  Heart,"  "Love's   Sacrifice." 
%       Shirley  is  already   in  the  twilight-.     But  f$  is  a  pleasant,   even  beautiful,   twilight,   though 
Dry  den  thought   it  dull.       Ihen  Shirley  tries  traged;  ,   as  in  "The  Bald's  1    venge,"  r     inds 

as   that    i  la  declin    .  ig.         ie  i  tie  writes  comedy    (   and  he  wrote  many   comedies)  as  in 

"The  lacy  of   Pleasure,"  he  reminds  us  of  the  kind  of  drama  that    ras  to  cone  later,  the 
Restoration  comedy.     But  that  was  to  be  a  good  many  years  later,  after  much  history  had  been 
made.      In  1642  the  .'iritans  closed   the  theaters  and  the  Elizabethan  drama  was  at  an  end. 
Editor's  note*      The  Alchemist,   3v. ,   and  The  Epicoene;   or,  The  Silent    voman,  2v. ,    are  in  grade 
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been  killed  by  a  fallo     The  cut  serpent  adventures  of  Tarzan,  as  the  boy  ia  name* 
tribe,  make  a  stcry  of  luany.  marvels 

9l,  Ben.     Digest  of  insurance*   2vr"  I9E2  BIA  TF  CI: 

rail,  Otis  To  and  Francis  D.Curtis.     In:  5v.   i£E9     APE     Gra< 

simple  general  science  book  designed  to  give  a  scientific  attitude  towar< 

common  occurajp.ees  and  the  beginning  cf  an  acquaintance  with  the  leading  divisioi 
•cientific  knowledge. 

ridge,  Elizabeth.     Hostages  to  fortune  o  2v*   1933  BIA    PF  arade  2,     A  puijt,  unev< 
novel  of  English,  middle-class  country  life  -  the  story  of  Catherine  and  William, 
■arried  early  in  the  war,  and  their  three  children. 

bers,  Sir  Edmund.  Short  life  of  Shakespeare.     To  be  embossed. 

forth,  Thomas  D.     The  blind  in  school  and  society.  Sok  To  be  embossed. 

3,  Alighierio  The  divine  comedy,  translated  by  Charlsa  Eliot  Norton.  Revised  edition 
3v.  FF  Grade  2  This  epic  poem  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Inferno,  Purgatory  and 
Paradise.  The  action  opens  in  the  early  morning  of  the  Thursday  before  Easter  1300. 
It  is  a  highly  symbolic  poem  indicating  the  mysticism  which  dominated  the  life  of  Da 
Norton's  prose  translation  appeared  twenty-five  years  after  Longfellows.  It  ia  a  vej 
dignified  end  faithful  rendering.  The  National  Institute  (London)  has  recently  emboi 
the  Cary  translation  in  blank  verse.     This  afc  ia  in  seven  volumes.     It  is  perhaps,  m< 
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worthy,  John.     Fraternity.  3v.  FT    Grade 
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no  use    wajlx   puonsD.  in   wre.iJ.xe    a  new  iuur-tcw   gfeug^cpuy   uoiica   vux    «uj  iu   hiju   mrs 

1933.     This  series  will  be  ready  about  the  first  of  February.      It  consists  of 
following; 

Book  I       Our  neighbors  near  and  far    Csrpentero 
Book  II     Our  home  stato  and  continent,     ririghea  and  HoFarlane. 
Book  III  Our  continental  neighbors,     Brigham  and  Hci^rlane. 
Book  IT     How  the  ??orld  lives  eoid  wot  kSo   Brigham  and  McFarlsns. 
Jidecnse,  EoD.     World  depression  tfcrla  recovery.    lv&  1933  BIA     (Exploring  the  tine  series) 
FF  Grade  2     The  author  is     esociate  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Chica^ 
Gilbert,   Sir  William.     The  Savoy  operas,    being  the  oomplete   text  of  the  Gilbert 

operas  as  originally  produced  in  the  years  1875  -  1896.   6v.   1926     Am  IT  Grade  2 
thirteen  operas  as  they  were  produced  at  the  Savoy  opera  house.     Text  only,  ho  mu 
score  So 
Joethe,  JoWo   von.  Faust,  part  one.  4v.  To  be  eabosaedo 
lenderson,  W»J.     The  story  of  m  music.  2v.  FF    Grade  2     Suggestive  essays  on  some  of  the 

phases  througu  which  music  has  passed.     First  published  in  1889° 
Senderson,  W»J.     What  is  good  music?     2v.   1898    FF  Grade  2     Suggestions  to  persons  desiring 
to  cultivate  a  taste  in  musical  art.     Chapters  on  form,  instruments,  how  to  listen,  e1 
For  average  music  lovers. 
Sills,  E.G.  and  J. B.M.Ford.  First  Spanish  course.  5v.  NIB;   8v.   APH 

■'•-ires,  0*W«     Over  the  teacups.   3v°  ABFR  Grade  2    Essays  written  when  the  author  was  over 
eighty  and  in  them  he  chats  frankly  of  his  past  as  to  a  party  of  his  old  friends. 
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>rth  of  '36.   3Tc  CPH        f  Grade  2     a  romantic  account  of  the  gre 
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xv.    j.t*,x  oxjk     xr     \*raae  c     h  cook 
Aleasandro.     The  bethorthed?   a  Milanese  story  of  the   seveateenth  c 
D.J.Connor.  the   greatest  novels  it 

peasant  lovers  .liter  many  obstacles  before   they   ar 

i   the  blue  begins.    lv*   1922  7?  Grade  2     L  whimsical  satin 
Ln  .America.     Ther  hero  is 
Canine  Estates,   and  keeps  a  Japanese  poodle  as  a  ser 
ker  in  a  department  store ,  ';a.cher8   and  an  able  seamen,   aim 

underlying  hope  that  he  will  some  day  i  the  blue  of  t 

ert.    One  mere  spring.  Iv,   1933  BI*  2     This  is  a  boo. 

book  so  delightful,  original  &o£  subtle  In  its  simplicity  thet  adjectives  fail. 

r,   Nathan  offers  subtle  and  rise  reflections  on  the  present  deprei  ar 

tiques,  who  has  lost  everything  except  a  huge  bed   carved  with  cqpids,   i 
pecunious,   but  ambitious,  violinist  spend  the  winter  in  a  tool  shed  in  Central 

ly  they  take  in  a  hornel ess  prostitute  who  proves  to  be  of  eo as  1.. Israel} 
caliber  than  the  ruined  banker  whom  they  add  later*  The  four  viewed  life  from 
different  angles,  but  they  all  wished  to  live  to  see  "one  more  spring." 

»**•     Sdfcx  Living  with  machines.   It.   1933  ELI     (Exploring  ths  times  aeries)  IF  Grade  2 
Dr0Ogburn  is  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago.     He  served  as 
research  director  on  the  Presidents  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends  and  therefore 
was  largely  reaponsible  for  the  monumental  report  of  that  Committee. 
r,  GoH»     Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.     To  be  embossedo 

ian,  Francis.     The   conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  7v.  CPH    FF    Grade  2     First  published  in  18510 
Covers  the  period  from  1663  -  1796  and  tells  of  the  confederation  of  Indian  tribes 
formed  by  x  Pontiac  to  drive  the  English  from  the  forts  near  the  Great  Lakes. 
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Hand-copied  Books 
Annixter,   Paulo  Koomeriah  Kingo  1y.  Phfladelphiao  Fiction. 
Anthony,  Katherine»   Queen  Elisabeth,   5v.   Now  in  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  LC,  NLB,  Philadelp: 

StoLouia,  NIPL.     Noted  in  July  1932  issue. 
Baldwin9  Faith.   The  eyes  had  ito   lv.   NLB    Magazine  artifile. 
Baun,  Vickio  Grand  Hotel.  9v0  1931    Now  in  Detroit  and  Philadelphia.  Notes  in  October  1932 

and  March  1933  issues. 
Becker „  May  Lamberton.  Under  twenty.   9v.   19w2  DetrciV  A  collection  of  short  stories  about 

girls  under  twenty.     Ameong  the  authors  represented  are  Takington,  Katherine  Manef. 

Mary  Vorse,  Dorothy  Canfield  and  others o 
Bills  A.H.      The  clutch  of  the  Corsican.   5v.   1925     Detrr  Vt,   ChicagOo   A  tale  of  the  days  of  1 

downfall  of  the  great  Napoleono 
) 

Buck,  Pearl  S0  The  old  Chinese  nurae.   lv.  NLB 

Charlton,  J.E.     Six-minute  story  talks  xxx  for  children.    3v.   1933  Perkinso 
Collection  of  articles  relating  to  the  Jews,  by  various  authorso     Library  of  the  Full 

Gospel  Publishing  Company,  Orlando,  Floridao 
Cullen,  Countee,  aXialXA  editorQ   Caroling  dusk,  an  anthology  of  verse  by  Negro  poets.   4v. 

Deeping,  Varwick.  The  bridge  of  desire.  5v.  Chicago.  Martin  is  a  writer  and  Nella  is  his 
wife.  They  are  happy  until  Martin  meets  and  sue  combs  to  temptation.  All  snda  well, 
however,  in  a  villa  on  the  Italian  Riviera.  The  book  was  published  in  England  under 
the  title  "Unrest." 

The  divine  nature,  and  selected  articles,  from  the  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society. lVo 
Philadelphia. 

Drummond ,  Henry.   The  monkey  that  would  nor  kill*   lv.  Detroit. 

Ellis,  Havelock.  The  dance  of  life.    6v.  Now  in  LC  and  NYPL    Noted  in  July  1933  issue. 

Flendrau,  Grace.     She  was  old.   lv    Phil adelphiao 

Flint,  &XEKKX  Annie  J.  Poems,   lv.  Braille  Circulating  Library,  Richmond,  Va0 

Fox,  John.  Erskine  Dalee  pioneer.  4v.   1920  LC  Posthumous  novel  of  frontier  life  in  the 
Kentucky  mountains  during  the  American  revolution. 

Fox,  Margaret  F.  Balto ,  the  best  lead  dog.   lv0   Philadelphiao 

Galsworthy,  John.  The  first  and  the  lasto    2v.   Cleveland,  NYPL    Fiction. 

- — Salvation  of  a  Forsyte,   lvc  Oklahoma  City.   Fiction. 

-Worshipful  society,   llv.  1932  Albany     This  includes  three  early  novels:  The  Country 

House,  Fraternity, and  The  Petri cian* 

Gannett,  W.E.  Blessed  by  drudgery,   lv.  Philadelphia. 

Gray,  Joslyn.   The  old  Mary  Metcalf  place.  4v.  1923    Xavier  Free  Circulating  Library  .Fie 

Hanks,  N.C.     Up  from  the  hills,   lv.  LC 

Harris,  Evelyn.     Farming  without  money,   lv.  Oklahoma    City. 

Hergesheimsr,  Joseph.  Lee  kaintacks.    lv.    19ol    From  the  Limestone  tree.  Philadelphia.  Fiction 


-The  long  hunter  o   From  the  Limestone  tree,    lv,   1931  Philadelphia.  Fiction. 
Hess,  Fjeril,  Buokaroo;  a  story  of  a  Pinon  ranch.   5v0    1931     Detorit.     The  story  of  Lynn 
Garrow,   who  went  to  taach  school  in  Big  Smoky  Valley,  Nevada,   and  made  her  home  at 
Pihon  ranch.     For  older  girls. 
Hoff,  E.J.     Why  limit  yourself?  lVo  Cincinnati* 
Housman,  A.E.     Last  poems,    lv.  Now  in  Albany  and  NYPL    Noted  in  June  1933  issue. 
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Ironside,  H.A.     My  conversion  to  God*   lv.    Braille  Clr 

„ -Not  only  necessary,  but  enough;  and  A  good  sinner-   3.v0  Braills  Ci 

Richmond,,  Va<> 
Kilbourne,  Fannie.  The  trouble  with  Anne.  It.   Oklahoma  City. 
Kornhauser,  A0W,     How  to  s«udy.   lv.   ixxxxfc*  1924  LC,  Clovelsndo 
Latti-aore,  Eleanor  Fo     Jerry  and  the  Pusa.    3v?   1932     Detroit.   Jerry  wo 
boy  who  lived  in  China  with  his  father,  mothor,  brother  and 
when  Jerry  was  busy  trying  to  dig  a  tunnel  to  Ana ri can  he  unearthed  r> 
Chinese  idol.     It  was  called  the  Pusa  and  was  thought  to  brin?;  luck  to  the 
When  someone  stole  the  Puaa  Jerry  set  out  all  alone  to  hunt  for   . 
I 
r 

A  legend  of  the  Christ-child,  lv,  Philadelphia 
Lincoln,  7  e;  and  Peyment  deferre  r.dianapolia  3%&U 

arti  cle  a0 
McConkey,  J»H.     The  end  of  the  age.  3v.  Braille  Circulating  Library,  Richmond,  Va» 

McConnell,  D.Fo     John  Henry,  ham— curer.   lv«  Philadelphia. 

McNee3~,  M.H.     Winning  out.   5v.   1931     Detroitc     The  story  of  the  tro  Allan  sisters: 

frad„   the  older,  who  <*oes  to  take  her  first  year  of  hospital  trr.  ad  Rena, 

selfish  younger  sister,  who  stays  on  the  farm.     For  elder  girls. 

Margarita  (Spanish  text)  lv.  Braille  Circulating  Library,  Richmond,  Va» 

Maugham,  W.Somerset.     The  gentleman  in  the  parlour,   a  record  of  a  jcurnjrr  from 
Haiphong.   6v.  Sacramento.   Records  a  leisurely  trip  tea  by  cancc ,  rickshaw  as 
The  romance  attached  to  the  Asiatic  places  adds  interest  to  the  most  ccramonplac 
tails. 

|Milne  Two  people.   7v.  E      rer.   1933 

married  life  of  two  people,  Reginald  Wellard9  a  nevly-arrived  best-eellir 
Sylvia,   the   lovely  (and  possibly  stupid?)  wife  whom  b 

T.B.     Eerrlck  and  Lindbergh,   lv,   Philadelphia. 
a,  Kathleen.     Mother.   3v.   1911     Detroit,   Philadelphia.     Unasstscing  but  impress 
story  which  depicts  in  sharp  contrast  a  modern  society  leader  with  her  activi 
a  true  mother  who  is  the  centre  and  life  of  a  large  family  brought  up  with  st 
economy. 

-w.     i?hat  is  technocracy,   lv.  NLB 

Pax son,  Ruth.     Rivers  of  living  water.    2v.   Pull  Gospel  Publishing  Company,  Or! 

Piper,  Dorothy.  The  broom  complex,  lv.  Philadelphia. 

;e,  Edith  B.     Gerveise  of  the  garden.   2v.   1927     Detroit.    In  the  garden  eft 
Nancy,  Alison  and  Robin  found  Gervaise,   a  charming  girl  whose  only  companions  w6r 
cross  old  grandfather  and  the  flow«rs.     Some  mystery  surrounded  Gervaise  and  her  grand- 
father, and  the  children  thought  they  would  ferret  it  out.     Luckily  they  decided  on  a 
system  of  signals  to  bo  used  between  their  summer  cottage  and  the  ruined  house,    and 
when  the  time  came  and  Gervaise  needed  them  they  were  ready. 

Pryde,  Anthony,  pseudonym.     The  story  of  Leland  Gay.  7v.   1932  NIB    Leland  Gay's  English 
father  had  imposed  upon  hint  the  oath  to  avenge  the  dishonor  and  death  of  his  motiier, 
a  Russian  aristocrat.     Tears  later,  in  a  peaceful  Somerset  village,  Leland  finds  him- 
self the  neighbor  of  the  man  whom  he  had  sworn  to  kill.     The  story  is  a  combination 
of  romance  and  mystery. 
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Rttine,  H.E-     An  old  Alaska  custom.   Iv.   i3e&ttio. 

.     -   .     Six  JSrs.  G-reenee.  5v.  19£9     Sacramento,  Cleveland. 
2£rs.  Eleanor  de  la.     An  abandoned  orchard.   4v.  1932  Denver,  LC     The  author  of 
"The  Road  to  Wildcat"  now  a"  sorrow- dazed ,   impoverished  but  importunate  wido*n 
describes  her  efforts  to  win  a  livelihood  from  her  only  inheritance  ,  kx  a  neglected 
apple  orchard  in  the  Oaarks,  and  her  eventual  success. 

Roche,  A.S.     The  club  of  one  eyed  men.   Iv.  Philadelphiao 

Rounds,  1-rs.  T.C.     The  offerings,    Fv.  1925     Full  Gospel  Publishing  Company,  Orlando, Florid 

Seabrcck,  Katie.   Gao  of  the  Ivory   coast.   2v.  Denver. 

Selected  American  poetry.   Iv.  LC     Selections  for  Lowell,  Bryant,  Holmes  and  Whittier. 

Sherriff,  R.C.     The  fortnight  in  September,    iv.  19  SL     KXPL    A  London  cler,   his  wife  and 

f         a  fortnight  at  the   sseshors.  .   The  book  deals  entirly  with  the  passing  of  1 

night,   during  A'hich  nothing  much  happens  but  which  is  nevertheless  very  entertet  ning. 
sa^iiixxSwaaixS±iULx±Kixii 

Snell.     P&rrar  fits  in  lv«  Philadelphia. 

Steela  ,   tfilbur  Isniei.     Laai's  end;   and  Sill  and  Bill.   Iv.   Detroit,   irom  a  collectior  of 
shirt  storis.-'. 

Sykes,  James.     Mary  Anne  Disraeli.   3v.  Now  in  Chicago  and  LC     Noted  in  December  1938 

Taylor,  Grace  Webster.     Seminole  lore,  a  Florida  booklet.  Iv.  Oklahoma  City. 

Torrey,   Rev.   P.A.     The  topical. text  book  of  the  Sibls-o     19v0  Full  Gospel  Publishing 
ndo ,   Florida c 

trollops^,  Anthony.     Christmas  at  Thompson  Eall.   Iv.  Seattle. 

Sells,  Carvoth.     Adventure.  3v.  1231     Now  in  Al'oaay  and  Portland.  Noted  in  July  1932  issue, 

White ,  Stewart  E.     The  silent  places.  4v.  1904     St  .Louis.   Story  of  the  intelligence  and 
skill  of  white  woodsmen  matched  against  Indian  instinct  in  the  long  pursuit  of  an 
Indian  defaulter  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  the  forests  of  the  northwest. 

I  r3.  Laura.     Little  houae  in  the  big  woods.  3v.  1932     Detroit. 

'  sixty  yearu  ago,   a  little  girl  lived  in  the  Big  Woods  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  little  grey 

of  logs.'1     The  story  tolls  about  the  life  in  those  days,   the  cold  winter 
with  its  problems  j   the  wild  animals  ancounwred  by  the  various  members  of  the  facily, 
the  dance  at  grandpa'  s,  t;i&  excitement  of  going  to  town,  harvest  time,  and  many  other 
sngle:3  of  the  busy   life  of  the   frontier,, 

Willis,  Sva.     A  nindu  marriage*  lv.  Phiiadelyhiao 

Wolfs,   H.A.       The  rayatery  of  Orly  highways    and  Plenty  of  glitter,  by  Dorothy  C.Walker,   iv. 
Sacramento. 


A  Stanley    toyman  *  evivnl.      From  The  Bookman. 

"Warked  cards!" 

"There  were  a  score  round  us   ,.'hen  the    fool,   little    coy  in  -   th«   Baan  with    vhom  he  had  to 
deal,   a   d  M  little  ho/f   to   lose   like  a    g<  rtleiaan,    flung  the   .ranis  in  my   teeth.    .    ." 

These  are  the  opening  lines  of  Stanley    >eymanfs  "Under   the  Bed  Kobe,*   thrilling    ?hen  they 
were  written  fort;-    vears  a,-2p ,   and   still   jril  th   the  power  to   thrill  today.       'ejman  will   pro- 
bably   stand   as  one   of  our  surest  entertainers,     lievotin*  himself  entirely   to  historical 
fiction,  he  arodueed   tventy-thrce  novels  in  all,   from  "The  House  of  the     oif"  in  1890  to 
"The  I  ively   Peggy"    in  lfcEO  -   the  year  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.     The  back- 
^rou  d   varieo   -   the  France  of  St.Bartholone.v,   the  England  of  Bloody  r'ary,    the  }  ranee  of 
Louis  3TIII,    the  Paris  of  the   "evolution,  Jacobite   England,   the  Napoleonic     ars,   the  days 
*•?  Victoria;   but  there  was  alwaye  the   3-ame  effective  formula  of  s.vash-bucklin  •  ra  ^nee, 
a  sell- to  Id   story,   and   characters  that  *ere  at   least  sufficiently  real   to  be  believed   in 
during  the  hours  that  one  sat  no  in  bed   to    finish  the  book.      Tt    rould  be  difficult  to   select 
from  the   t.venty- three    <eyman    titles  the    '    ree    /   ioh  thrilled   us  tost   in  our  youth,   but  c 
certainly  Longmans  Green,  who  have  published  Mr.     "eynan*  s  book:*   in  this  countr-    since    the 
first  one,    forty  years  ago,  have  not  gone    far  astray  in  selecting  "linger  the   Red  Robe," 
"Count  Hannibal,"   and  "A  Gentleman  of  trance"   fo:    reprint   in  their  new  Stanley    'eyman 
volume,   "Historical  Pornnces." 

ffhen  a  once  popular  author  like    •evnan  i3  revived,  it  is  usually  instructive   to  c:  n- 
s  lit  the  files  of  "The  Bookman"  correspondin  ;   to  his  greater  days.     Sore  enough,   in  the 
July,   1895,      "Bookman"   appears  a  sketch  of   the   already  famous  English  writer.      Here    ;e 
learn  that     eyman,  "the  Lumas  of  the  hour",  began   Life  as  a  barrister;   defended  Charles  Pickens 
the  son  of   the    ovciat,   in  hi  i  first  -  and  losing  -  case;    and   finally,     eciding  that  the  law 
wa3   not  his    calling,  retired  va   complete   failure".      It  was  then,    in  1890,    that  he  began  to 
write.     At  first  he  had  no  luck,  but  happening  upon  Baird's  history  of  the  Hague  note,  he 
turned  to    bis  tor  leal  fiction,   wrote   two  moderately   successful  novels,   and    th<  n,    two  years 
afterward,    ac  ieved   nia    first  real    success  with  "A  Gentlemen  of   ;  ranee."     "The  Bookman's' 
para 'prapher   then   proceeds   to    tell  of     'eyman*  fl  early  interest   in  history:-        jjr#   'Veyman 
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gave  evicehce  of  his   literarv    predilections    ,hen  as   a  child   he  read   "Little  Arthur's 
History  of  England"    in  preference  to  his    toy-books.      The   next  book  which   enthralled  him 
so  that  he  read   and   re-read  it,   taking  it   to  be d    ?ith  him,   »a3  the  marvellous  "Jane  Eyre"; 
at    the  age  of  eleven   he    <vas  bribed  by  hi3  father   to   read  I/acaulay's  "History"   at   the  rate  of 
sixpence   a  volume,    although  ho  ha  dly  needed    the   stimulus   of   the     ribe. 

One  additional    paragraph  may  be    rioted   from  that  "Bookman"  of  nearly  forty  years  asp, 
for  it  concerns  a  question  that   rill  no.*  again  become  a  live  one  -   the  pronunciation  of  Br. 
Weyman's  none.     This   was  settled   for  all  time  by  the  editors  of   the  "Bookman"  of  that  day. 
In   an  earlier  issue  they  had  reported  that  "Syman"  was  correct,   and  here  they  concluded  the 
ax.  argument:-     An  esteemea   correspondent  begs   leave   to   inform   us,    apropos  of  a  recent  note 
in  "The  bookman",   that  in  the  "Century   Dictionary  of  Names"  Hr.      e.    an*s  name  is  pronounced 
dayman".      In  reply  w%  beg  to   inform  our  esteemed  correspondent  that  the  "Century  Dictionary 
of  Naijes"    is   .vrong. 
Editor's  note:      Amon'    •eymnn' s  books   the  following  are  in  braille: 

Count  Hannibal.    9v.   LC 

Gentleman  of  France.   lOv.  LC 

House  of  the    .volf.    2v.   NIB 

O\ington*s  bank.    6v.   NIB 

Red    cockade.    3v.  NIB 
-^  Under  the  red  robe.    5v.   Grade  l.i     aFB.  and  $rade  2  NIB 


Eugene  O'Neill,   by  S.  J.    ,'oolf.      From  The  New  York  Tit  es  Magazine. 

Ravin-;  voyaged  bej  oad  the  hori  'on,   Bttga&e  O'Neill  has  returned   to   thi^,   eon  try   to 
write  his   pla;,  s  here.     "It  is  well   to   travel  occasionally,  but  if  a  man  wants  to    /rite 
about  his  country  he  must  live  in  it,"  he  said.      "The   tempo,, the  attitude,    tv>e   psychology 
of  Euro  ie   are  different,  and  one  unconsciously  absorbs  these   things.     An  author  is  of 
n  cessity   influenced  by  his  surroundings.     To  ■. write  of  Americans,  one  must  live  in  America, 
breathe  its  atrosphere,   experience  its  reactions,  live  its  kind  of  life,  and  feel  the   pulse 
of  the  people. ■ 

He  spoke   softly,   almost  shyly,    as  he   slouched  in  a  chair  in  a  cubbyhole  of  a  room   oiled 
high   ndth  newspapers  —  the  theatrical  office  of  a  friend.     Through  an  opes  door  typewriters 
clicked.     Errand  boys  appeared    /ith  packages.     The  business  end  of  the  theatre  was  every- 
where in  evidence.     Yet  he  was  rer  ote  from  it  all.     It  vas  like  meeting  a  musician  in  a 

Fo* 

piano  factory,   a  poet  in  a  orinting  plant. 

Mr.   O'Neill  is  very  different  fron  what  one  expects  hir  to    >e,  pore  fragile,  t  ore 
tenuous,  more  a  >art.     Behind  his  quiet  manner  there  is  a   tenseness  of  nerves,   shich  his  long, 
thin  finders  emphasized  as   they   beat  a  tattoo  on  his  thi  ^1  or  dug  themselves   into   the  pains 
of  his  hands.     His  clothes,    immaculately  cared   for,   bong    -ell  on  hi 9 n tall,   thin  figure;    his 
black  hair,    praying  at  the  terries,   was  carefully  combed,    and  his   four-in-hand  was  meticulously 
tied  about  a  we  11- fitting  collar. 

His  forehead   and  eyes  dominate  his  face.      It   vould   be  easy   to  make  a  carlcat  ire  of  him 

with  straight  lines  until  one  come  to  the  eyes,  but  curves  alone  would  express   them,   circles 

of  intense  daricness.      About   them  is  a   furtive  sadness,    jhich  seemed  puzzlingly  familiar.     It 

ie  the  same  sadness  one  see3  in  the    faded  daguerreotyx  s  of  Poe. 

Forty-three, years  a#a  James  O'Neill,   the  father  of  Eugene,  was  one  of  the  idols  of  the 

who 
American  sta^e.     As  the   innocent  Ednond  Dante3  wax  eventually  escapes  from  prison,  becomes  the 

Count  of  *onte  Cristo   and   wreaks  vengeance  on  his  enemies,    he  wa3  thrilling  the  theatre- 

goin:  public.       -hile  Niblo's  harden  was  still  a  theatre  on  lower  Broadway,    .shile  long-haired, 

fur-coated  actors   congregated  about  the  Union  Square  Theatre,   the  elder  O'Neill  was  nightly 

ripping  the  sack  in    /hich  he  had  been   throm   "nto  a  canvas  ocean. 

"I  can  st  11  see  my  father,"   said  the  playwright,  "drippin  •  vita  salt  and   sawdust, 
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elimbing  ozl  a  stool  behind   the   twinging  profile  of  flashing  »vaves.      It    /as   then  that  t  e 
calcium  limits  in  the  gallery  played  on  hi-   long  beard -iand  tattered  clothes,  as   vith  arrs 
outstretched  he  declared   that  the    /orld  was  his. 

"This  was  a  signal  ifor  the  house  to  burst  into  a  deafening  ap olause  that  overwhelmed 
the   noise  of  the  storm  manufactured  bficksta^e.      It  was  an  artifical  age,    an  age  ashamed  of 
its  o.m  feelings,  and   the   theatre  reflected  its  thoughts.     Virtue  always  triumnhe-'   and  vice 
always  got  its  just  deserts.      It  accepted  nothing  half-way;    a  man  was  either  a  hero  or  a 
villain,   and  a  soman  was  either  virtuous  or  vile." 

"The  Tvio  Orphans,"  "Rosedele"   and  "Paul  Kauvar"   were  in  their  heyday,    and  a  young  man, 
Belaaco  by  n-irae,  had  begun  to  direct  at  the  old  !*'adi3on  Square  Theatrt  when  Bugena  Gladstone 
O'Neill  was  born  in  a  corner  roon  on  the  third   floor  of  the  old   hotel  which  still  stnnds  at 
Forty-third  street  and  Broadway.     The  Barrett  House  of  those  days  was  a  farily  hostelry   fully 
naif  a  mile   above  the  moat  northerly  of  Ne.v  York's   theatres.     Horse-bells  jangled  as 
bobbing  yello*  street  cars  trniled  past  bro.vn-stone  residences  nnd  frare  buildings  which   vers 
just  beginning  s  to  be  turned   to  business  purposes.     The  Great    'hite    -ay  saw  sti">l  an 
avenue  of  comparative  darkness  li  hted  in  the  Sumteer  by\a  solitary  sign  at  Twenty-second 
Street  advertising  the  breezes  which  swept  Manhattan  Beach.     The  rest  of  its  diagonal  course 
was  illuminated  by    $a3  lamps.     On  the  stage,   romance  held   full   sway.     Margaret  Mather  in 
"article  47"   and  Fanny  Tavenport  in  "Fedora'*   brod^bt  forth  many  a  tear  from  the  unmade-up 
-fcjes  of  their  corseted,    'jhujI  liwii  audiences,  |W#ile   tk*e  flowing  mustaches  of  Lester    "allack, 
Harry  ?."onta  sue  aid     nurice  Barrymore  caused j/hearts  to   flutter  behind    their  whale-bone  amor. 

In  this  atmosphere  young  O'Neill  grew  tap.     For  sewen  years  he  was  taken  arou  d  the  country 
as  his  father  arose  each  ni  :hfc  from    the  waves.      Then  his  schooling  began  and   continued  until 
he  was  19,    iien  he  was  dismissed   fron  i'rijr/iflaton  "tor  what  in  his  own   vords  was  "general  hell 
raising."     He  wanted  to  live,   to  see   the  norld.     Although  his  first  job  as  secretary  of  a  mail 
order  house   gave  him  much  leisure,   it  afjbrdad.  him  no  ooportunity   to  roamn.      Then  he  made  a 
trip  to  Honduras  in  search  of  gold;   anr>  subsequently  he  accepted  a  position  in  his  father's 
theatrical   company  as  assistant  managjer. "\  $ut  not,  trips  on  stuffy  trains  to  snail  to  vns 
palled  on  him.     Above   the  rattle  of  gra  *3    in  bags,   used  to   simile te  the  ragin/  store,  he 
heard   the  call  of  the  sea  and,   deserting /the   painted  ocean  Tor  the  real,  he  set  sail  on  a 


Norwegian  bark    for  Buenos  Aires. 

In   r,he  Argentine  he    triad  his  hand  at  various  commercial  ventures;    he   wa3  a  clerk  for  the 
Weatinghouse  Company,  he  attempted   to   sell  sewing  machines,  and  even  worked  in  a  peeking 
house.     He  was  a  failure  at  everything  and  *;pent  months  hanging  arourul  the  waterfront    vtth 
beachcombers  and  stokers.     Again  he  set  sail,    thi3  tine  for  Africa,  but  as  he  had  no  money 
he  was  not   permitted  to  land  and  returned  on  the   cattle  3tearer  on  vhich  he  had  arrived.     He 
finallybahioped  on  a  trarap   for  Ne.t  York  and   lived  here  in       Ion  '-shoreman*  s  dive. 

"About   this  eime,"  he   told  me,   "vaudeville   .;as  extremely  popular,  and  my  father  decide1 
to   out  on  a  tabloid  version  of  'The  Court  of  Monte  Cristo.*     He  offered  me  one  of  the  smaller 
parts  and  for  a  season  we   traveled  all  over  the  country,  appearing  t./ice  a  day,  between  a 
trained-horse  act  and  a  group  of  flying  acrobats.     That  wa3  my  only  actual  acting  experience, 
for  when  the  season  ended  and  my  family  ./hent  to  our  Summer  hone  in  New  London  I    pt  a  job 
t*s  a  reporter  in  that  city." 

But  his  health  failed  and  he  had   to    »  to  a  sanitarium;    it  ,7as   there  that  he  began   to 
write  plays.      Upon  his  recovery  he   took  a  course  at  Harvard  under  Professor  Baker.      About 
fifteen  years  ago  that  strange  erratic  genius,   (Jeorge  Cram  Cook,    sa3  conducting  a  the- tre 
in  a  crude  buildin-  on  a  wharf  in  Provincetown  and    there  produced  one  of  O'Neill* s  plays, 
'"hen  the  Provincetoyn  Players  J$mf  here,   '  *Nelll  came    dth  them,  and   in  the  old  barn  in  ''ac- 
dou^al  Jtreet,   with   ita  diminutive  stage  and   its    wooden  benches,  many  of  his  plays  hac'   their 
^irst  showing. 

"One  of  the  thing3  I  regret,"  he   said,   ''is  the  passing  of  the  experimental   group 
theatre  where  innovations  are   tried  out  by  men  and    ?onen  vho  are  inspired   with  real  ideals. 
The  Provinceto  m  Players  and   the   o'd    /ashin  jto  a     ouare  Theatre  have  no  successors  todaj  . 
There  are  commercial  managers  who  are     oia?;  now  the  sane  things  that   they  were  doin  •   ten 
year3  a$>.     But  that  is  the  usual   story   of  comercial  producers.      They  are  invariably  ten 
yearsabeh  Ind  the  ti^es  and   never  do  they  credit  their  public  with  as  much  sense  or  taste  as 
it  has.     They  are  afraid  to  put  on  good    ,)lays  for  fear   the     uUnce    vill  not  appreciate   t  em, 
with   the  res  lit   that  many  an  able  man  is   compelled   to  write   trash  to  their  order  so  that  he 
may   live.      In  the  mean  tine,   pla^  s  produced  with  the  certainty   that  they  will  be   box  office 
successes,   prove  failures." 
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"Is  lifts    oartir  ilarl>    true  of  this  country?"     I  asked. 

"I  seold  not  say  it  was,"  he  replied.      "The  theatre  is  dead  as  far  as  England  and 
France  are  concerned.     In  Gen  any  it  has  be  cone  a  prop  for  the    glorification  of  the  theatrical 
director  and  plays  are  written  or  changed  so  as  to    >ive  him  a  chance  to  display  his  tech- 
nical skill. 

"In  Truss!??    t  ere  is  a  real  renaissa  ce  of  the    theatre.      It  is  a  new  country   with  new 
ideas,   and  tradition  does  not  bind   it,    nor  does  commercialism   throttle   it.     New  men  get  a 
chance  and  ne*  ideas  are   tried  out,   and    the  box  office  does  not  piny  the  leading  part.      The 
result  is  t  at   to  my  mind   the  most  interesting  .fork   that  is  being  done  today  in  the  tl  eatre 
is  in  Russia. 

"That  does  not  mean   that   the   sane   t  hiBg  could    not  be  »ione  here.      I  believe   that  we 
have  the  best  actors  and    the   best  scenic  artists  in  the  world  right  in  this  country,   but  all 
of  them  are  going  alon^  each  in  his  own  way.      If  all  this   talent  could   be  collected  and 
made  to    work  togetner  I  m  certain  that  productions  could  be  given  here  that  would  be  un- 
equal ed." 

From  a  silver  case  he   took  a  cork- tipped  cigarette,   a   oarticularly  mil<l  kind,  he  to  d 
me,  and  for  a  few  minutes  he   smoked  in  silence.      I  wishe     that  he,   like  hi;;  characters  in 
"Stra  tga   Interlude,"   would  express  hisnthoughts,   but  he  cid   not.      Instead   the  telephone  rang 
and  somebody  wanted   free  tickets   ft>r  an  o>enin*  performance.     In  the   next  room  the  machinery 
^C  theatrical  prod  iction  kept  up  its  eadleas  grind,   while  he,   a  raster  craftsman  of  the  theatre, 
seemed  oblivious  of  it  all. 

The  afternoon  sun,  until   then  kept  out  of  the   room  by  tall  buildings  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,    at  last   fou  d   a  space  between   the-    through  which   it   could  pass.      Suddenly  he 
looked  up  and   sniled.      It    vas  a  boyish   smile  and   an  awkward  one  -  as  if  he  had   just  become 
aware  of  his  1  >ng  lapse  into  silence.     Then,   pointing  to  a   drawing  of  Shaw  that  was  hanging 
on  the  opposite  wall,  he   renarked:   "I  wish  they    ;ould  take   that  down;    the  old  gentleran  seems 
tonbe  la  wiling  at  me." 

The  mask  wa3  off.     He  was  himself  again,   and   I  aske  :   hir.  what  progress  he  had  note     in 
the  theatre  since  he  had  began  writing. 

"The   greatest  change  that  I   see  is  the  fact  t1  at  now  the  playwright  has  secured  for  him. 
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self  the   right  to   say   anything  he  chooses. 

Up  to  a  comparMtively   short  ti:;e  ago,   as  late  as  the  tine    .hen  Clyde  Fitch   and  his 
school  sere  pooulrar,   for  t  ree  a  eta  ■  m  a  itaor     ould   bfrild  up  a   thesis  and   then  in  the    fourth 
act  proceed  to  knock  over  what  he  had   constructed.      The  manners  felt  that  they  knev  what 
the  public   would  accept  and  the  plays  had   to  conform   to    their  ideas.      The  very    fact   thnt   I 
was  brought  up  in  the  theatre  made  r»e  hate   this  artificiality  and   this  slavish  acce   t^nce  of 
these  traditions. 

"After  *Beyond   the  Horizon*    had  made  a  success  do.7nto.7n  it  *as  with  much   uncertainty  that 
a  manager  nut  in  on  in  a  Broadway    theatre.     Ke   Relieved  in  the  play,   but  he   feared  his  public. 
The    jublic  accented  it,   even   tho  1  $   I  did  not  kick  over  in  the  last  act  m11  that  I  had   done 
in  the  previous  ems.     The  play    was  carried  to  it:-:   logical   conclusion.     The  tragedy  of 
Robert  Vayo  brought  an  exultation  and   an  urge  on  the   oart  of  the  audience  toward  more  life. 

"That  is  one  of  my   favorite   plays,*    he    tent  on.      "So   io   'The   Great  Sod   Bro  on,  *    so  'Strange 
Interlude.*     There  are  otners,  however,    that  I  should  like   to  destroy." 

"Which  are  they?"   I  asked. 
Tou  probably   never  oaw  them,"   he  replie    .  "They   are  those   which   the  public  would  not 
accept.     Butnthat  is  not  the  reason  I    sould  do   it.      I  now  realize  that   they  are  not  good  plays, 

Editor's  note:     Among  O'Neill's  books  the    following  are  in  braille: 
aeyond  the  horizon.   2v.   WFL 
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Robert  Nathan:   Poet  and    Ironist 
by  Roberts  Tap ley 

A  resident  at  Harvard  in  the  winter  of  191is-19l4,   if  he  had   followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Harvard  Monthly,  would  have  been  impressed  by  the  recurrence  upon  its  page a  of  five  names 
that  were  later  to   becoiae  celebrated  in  a  wider  arena.     These  were  Gilbert  r^eldes ,  Robert 
Hillyer,   John  Dos  Passos,  1«B« Cunnings,  and   Robert  Nathan.     He  would  not  -.>erhap3  have  seen 
all  the  promise   ahieh  we  are  led  to  believe  nu3t  inhere  in  even  the   stumb   in*  first   efforts 
of  genius.      And   certainly  one  would  need  to  have  been  rarely  gifted  in  order  to  be  able  to 
predict,  on  the  basis  of  indications  still  so  amorphous,    the  direction  which  five  such  different 
talents    <nuld  take. 

The   two  members  of  this  rather  unusual  group  of  Harvard  undergraduates  who  gave  most 
indication  of   ^phat  they  would   later  become   were  Gilbert    -eldes  and  Robert  Ha  than.     Be  Ides 
Wf\  already  announcing  his  penchant   for  critic, an   in  an  article  that  opened  somewhat  grand- 
iosely with   the  words:   "This  article  deals   frankly   with  ephemera".     Ah,    those  V  ithe  college 
day  a  when  one  dared  to  be  frank  about  "ephemera"   and   to  keep   them  sternly  in  their    >lace! 

Robert  Nathan  contributed  several    poems  to    the  Monthly  and   two  one-act   play  a.     The 

poems  seem  to  me  extraordinarily  competent  within  their  unambitious  limits.     Take  these  linea 

that  describe  a  freight  train  passing  at  night :- 

A  red    $.0. ■  hissing  in   the    night, 
Then  a  long,  long  rush  of  darkness  into  the   wind, 
Clanking  and    prion  in*  and   bumping  in  slow  rhythm, 
4Q  A  brutal ,  lonely   po  /er,    -  or  a  dream 

rom  nowhere  to   nowhere. 

Or  the  follo-yin*,    for  a  touch  of  the  kind  of  humo'ir   in  'which  their  author  was  later  to  excel :- 

Off  on  the  road  with  hearts  asong 

And  a  little   brown  dog  to     -utter  along 

In  a  fat  little  way. 

But  the  moment  one  makes  any  reference   to   later  work,  one    is  faced  with  the  difficulty 

that  Robert  Nathan  has  become  almost!!  IJaaena:  without  ever  having  been  very  well  known.      It  is 

his   singularity   that,  having  to  a  very  unusual  degree  perfected  his   art,   and  having  been 

hailed  ungrudgingly  b;,   reviewers  and   critics  as  ■  writer  of  rare  achievement,  he   continues  to 

be  a  little  read.      I   an   judging  not  alone   from  available  statistical  data,   which   indicate  at 

best  a  moderate   cornmereial  success;    I  am  judging  from  the    simple  fact  that    I  have  been  able 
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to  discover  in  n  cir  le  of  reasonably  well-infomed  acquaintances  almost  110  one  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  his  books   to   be  able   to   discuss  them. 

Few  writers  of  fiction  in  .America  today  are  treated  with  a  more  uniform  respect  than 
Mr.   Nathan  enjoys.     Few  contemporary   names  are  more  honoured.     Few  personalities  are  more 
generally  recognized  as  belonging  to   the   inner  circle  of  literary  activity.     Robert  Nathan* a 
name,  thro.vn  in  With   the  names  of    aides,  I-os  Passos,  Hillyer,   and  E.E.Curmnings  ,  weighs 
enough   to  preserve,   if  not   to  improve,   a  high  average.     Yet  most  amateurs  of  belles  lettres, 
if  faced  ,-vi  th   the  necessity  of  saying  a  few  well-chosen  words  about   each  of  the  five,    would 
undoubtedly    fine]   Robert  Nathan  by  far  their  most  difficult   subject.     He  has  been,   like   the 
freii&t  train  described   in  the   lines  I  have  quoted,    not   a  "brutal",   but  certainly  a  "lonely" 
power;    and,    so   far  as  concerns  any  mark  left  upon  the  minds  of  a   considerable  public,  he  has 
£f  en  what  he  called,   somewhat  wryly  even  at  that  early  date,   "a  dream  from  nowhere  to 
nowhere".     His  course  remains  mysterious  and  uncharted,   and  one  cannot  quote  from  his  juvenilia 
with    the  usual  confidence  that  a  fair  number  of  readers  will  be   able  to  contrast   the   glimpse 
the;y   afford  of  the  author  in  youth  with   my  clearly  formulated   impression  of  what   the  author 
has  made  of  himself  in  maturity. 

One  had  best  be^Ln,   therefore,   by  describing  the   literary  domain  of    vhich  Pobert  Nathan 
is  the  acknowledged,   if  somewhat  neglected,  master.     And  first  of  all  it  La  necessary  to  define 
his  position  with  relation  to   the  kind    of  writing  which,   without  regard  for  the  strict  histori- 
cal meaning  of   the  work,   we  are  apt  to  call  "realism". 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  our  current  serious   novels  deal  with  one  or  more  of  the  familiar 
"problems":   youth,  business,   education,  marriage.      The  hero  will  be  fighting  a  wa^-,   or  re- 
covering from  shell-3hock,  or  languishing  in  a  swivel-chair;    the  heroine  will  be  visiting 
the   poor  or   possibly  underpin-;  an  undesired  pregnancy.      And   the  reader  is  brought  right 
into   the    thicic  of   it   all.     Ihis  breast  is  exposed  to   the  laceration  of  the  erperiences  re- 
corded.    Fis  heart  aches,  his  knee3  tremble,  he  endures  all  the  reek  and   smother.       ^ells  and 
Bennett  wrote  books  that  belong  in  this   cate  pry.       'ells  and  Bennett  were  youthful   idols  of 
Robert  ^athan.     He  declares  that,    while  other  members  of   the  staff  of  the  Harvard  I  onthly 
raved  about  Baudelaire  and   Rimbaud  and   Anatole  France,  he  was  faithful  to  the  canons  of  tqste 
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>   that   .?ere   then  widely  popular  and  avoided  Continental  extravagances.      It   Is  natural,    there- 
fore,   that  his   first  novel  should  have  been  realistic. 

It  is  called  "Peter  Kindred".  The  heroine's  are  in  Joan.  Possibly  in  this  irax  choice 
of  manes  the  author  intended  to  pay  a  tribute  to  .ells.  Peter  studies  *t  Bxeter  Academy  and 
later  at  Harvard.  He  and  Joan,  wo  is  studying  at  Padcliffe,  both  imbibe  the  social  ohilos- 
ophy  of  Professor  Carver,  who  enjoys  some  prestige  among  serious-minded  students.  The;,  then 
marry  and   settle   in  Ne.v  York,    vhere  Peter  had  been  born. 

The  air  vas  hot  and  lifeless  in  the  sub.v?-r  ;  there  was  o  stale 
smell  of  cigarettes  -nd  papers  and  dust.  Peter's  eyes  widened.  He 
had  come  home. 

That  is  realism.     One  feels  one  is   likely  to  find  on  the  very  nert  page  rotting  cabbage 

stumps  lying  about.     And   one  has  no  right  to  resent  it,   because  there  are  in  "real"   life 

lots  of  rotten  cabbage  attains  almost  every  .here. 

Having  furnished  a  far  from  contemptible   exsrple  of  realistic  writi  g,  Mr.  Nathan   '/ashed 
his  hands  of  the   type.     There  are  several  ways  of  departing  from  realism.     An  author  may  turn 
sentimental  and  nffirr  ,  as  a     ar«»ick  Beeping  Bight  be  e   pected  to  do,    that   the  advertising 
business  is   an  important  contributor  to  the   glory  of  God  and  His  Kingdom.     This  would  be   to 
abdicate  intelligence.     He  has  not  muffled  his  intelligence;   he  has  muffled  his  emotions, 
at  least   such  of  them  as  are  painful. 

But  a    vriter  of  natural  wamth   and  a    pod  digestion  cannot   wholly  s  lppress  his  emotions. 
Mr.   Nathan,   in  point  of  fact,    practises  wide  discrimination.      After  "Peter  Kindred"   he    /rote 
seldom  in  sorro.v  or  anger.     He  has   not   changed  his  vie#s;   he  has  altered   his  err*. ha  sis.     Be 
has   found   it  possible   to  withdraw    into  worlds  less  disfigured  by  cabbage  stumps.      It  is     is 
orlvilige  to   ran  *e  freely  through,  space  nnd   tiraa  and  eternity,   as  freely,   within  the  lir.its 
of  his  scholarship,  as   the  author  of  "Thais"  did.     x,o  one  could  be  r  ore  modest  than  Hr.  Nathan 
i3  about  his  ora  erudition;   yet  it  is   clear  to   any  reader  of  his  stories  that  he  has  a  fine 
taste  in  rare  and   cur  our.  knowledge. 

Next  after  Nathan's  first  novel,  "Peter  Kindred,"   came  "Autumn.'      It  is  the   first  of  a 
series  of  three  rural    fantasies   that  form  a  continuo  is  narrative.     The  sequels  are  "The 
Fiddler  in  Barly"   and  "T  e  Woodcutter's  House".     They  were  not  published  strictly  in 
sequence,   but  the;/   form  a  cycle,   and  I  find    it   convenient  t     comment  on  the^  here   in  a    Troup 
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because   the    treatment  of  background    and    characters  in  these  books  is  so  typical.      No  one 
who  read  "Peter  Kindred"   could   fail  to  observe  the  poetic   Intensity   of   those  early    >ages 
whidh  describe   the   country  around  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.      I  feel   sure  that   the  author  had 
this  region  in  mind    fhen  he   wrote  "Autumn"   and    its  sequels. 

In  revolt  against  largeness   and  modernity   and   dust  and  confusion,  Mr.   Nathan   has  de- 
veloped a   fondness  for  the   diminutive   and   the   sequestered.     There  are  no  Napoleons  and 
no  Tono  Bungay  a  to   be  found    in  bis   pages.      If  any  sort  of  tremendous  ness  gets  upon  the  scene, 
it  is  speedily  punctured  mid  deflated.     An  obscure  country  schoolmaster,    vho  is    >resently 
elbowed  into  yet  greater  obscurity  by   a  pushing  young  female  pedagogue;   a  tramp    »ith       fiddle 
and  a  performing  dog;   an  orphan  child   vho  dances  in  the  sun  till  the  soles  of  her  shoes, 
carelessly   repAKksd  by  her  shiftless  father,   come  unglued. 

a       Reading  one  of  JmsSMlMF**  books   la  like  looking  into  an  ant  hill.     Everything  la  so 
small,  but  the   smaller  objects  make   just  as  good   sense   as  the  large.      And   all  are   so 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs     nd  disolny   so   complete   a  fid  ell  t     to  the  laws  of  their  own 
nature  that,    conscious  as  we  are  that  many  of  them  are  disagreeable  ,   we  are  bound   to  unite 
.vith   the  author  in  a  feeling  of  wonder  and    awe  and   exhilaration  at  the  sheer  diversity   of 
the  spectacle  of  creation. 

The   curious  thing  about  Robert  Nathan  is  tha  t ,   th  ugh  he   is  intellectually  hard   and 
muscul  r,    like  T eborah  he  is  emotionally  tender.     One  wonders  if  this  say    iot  have  something 

■^**d     o    ,-?ith  his   difficulty   in  finding  an  audience.      It  is  possible  that  revievers,   who  almost 
invariably    mention  his  subtlety,  his  satire,  his  sophistication,   his  intelligence,  have 
failed   to   convey  to   the  public  any   impression  of  his  emotional   freshness.      Satirists   are 
supposed   to  be   savage.     ?-'r.   Nathan  la  not   savage.     Sophisticated  people  are  understood  to 
be  hard-belled;    intelligent  people  are   apt   to  be  disillusioned.     Mr.   Nathan  is  noi?>lar  hard- 
bo  ileO  nor  disillusioned.     Nor  is  his  work  marred  by  arid  cleverness,  as  one  Bight  infer  from 
hearing  it  called  delicate  and  subtle.      And   no  author  has  ever  ae:  ieved  e  more  limpid   style 
or  more  thoroughly  removed   every  obstacle   and  obscurity    from  his  reader's  path. 

The  development  of  understanding  and  sympathy  toward  others  is    fcha    thing  that  Nathan 
most  consciously  advocates.      In  his  books,   as  in  the  "3ook  of  Job*1   and   in  William  Sx3c  Blake* • 


poetry,  everything  has   its  natural    voice.      fhe    Thole  universe   is  alive  with  poetic  qualities, 
with  engaging  meaning,   beside  .vhich  the   .vhole  question  of  oraise  or  of  blame  or  even  of 
consistency   sinks   into   insignificance.      Amusement,    appreciation,   reverence,   exaltation  - 
all  these  are   ap  iropriate  and   irreconcilable  responses  to  the   stimulus  that  is  offered. 

It  is  odd  to   oonolodo  an   article  on  an  author    those   intellect  is  apparent  in  every  line 
that  has   come  from  hi3  pen  by  remarking  that,    >iven  his  other  en  ^wmenta  ami    acquisitions, 
hi3  determining  quality  is  his  affection  for  life.     Nathan* 3  humour  is  certain  to  be  oro- 
fusely  corarented  on.     But    vhat  of  his  tenderness,   the  quality   that   enables  hin,   like  Blake, 
and   the  author  of  Job  of  ^.cclesiastes,    to  bt.  almost  as  much  exercised  about  a  snake  and  an 
eaT,le,   Beho^oth  and  a  cony,   about    the   little  dog  Musket,    who  decides  with  advanei  a  ^  7  ears 
that  "life  is   not  all    ?hat-you-may-eall-it"  ,   as  he   la  about  a  bishop  or  a  hi  it  priest  or  an 
arch  an  .#1. 

Intellectual  detachment  enables  him     o   see  human  error  a3  something  remote  and  absurd, 
not  peculiar  to  our  day  but  the   sar.e   in  all  ages.     But  he   sees   it  still.      The  vapours 
ascend   to  him.     He  transmutes  then  to  humour   and  pathos  in  works  of  exquisite  pattern,    vhich 
entertain  and    divert  and  stimulate  our  minds  and  refresh  our  appetite   for  beauty.      The;    are 
almost   too  eas;    to  read,    which   is  a  pity,  because   those   *?ho   associate  depth    irith  obscurity 
may  perhaps  turn   from  Nathan     it  out  having  re  lized  that,   no   leas  than  the   works  of  the 
realists,    they    are  profound   in   their  implications  and    closely  related  to   life, 
^iitor'  s  note:     Amon*  his  books  the  following  are  in  braille: 

One  more  soring,   lv.   APE     Grade  2  fPablich^r^  stneeu-the  above  art  Lcle.  waa  written). 

Jonah,   ^v.  NYPL,  Philadelnhia.  (Until  "One  more   spring"   ^tvoeared  ,   this  was  considered 
his  best   x>ok)» 

Autumn.     N5TPL     (In  preparation). 
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Exploring  the  Ti  es  Paries. 
The  "Pesdin^  with  a  Purpose"   series  i  s  to  he  continued  b     the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion under  the  name  of  "Exploring  the  Times"   series.     The  booklets  v.hich  neks  uo   this  serlor, 
are  designed  to  point   the  »ay  to  ^ood  reading  find  intelli'3ent  thinking  on  current  probl< 
In  each  case  an  authority  has  been   chosen  to    oresent  his  subject  and  he  has  been  g.sked   to  do 
so  from  his  own  point  of  vie#. 

These  booklets  vrf.ll  be  put  into  braille,    >rade  2,  by  the  Braille  Institute  of  America  <*~~. J( 
-^nd^-aoe^beok'  on  each  subject  from  the  recommended  list  of  reading    /ill  be  embossed  fror  funds 
appropriated  by  Confess. 

Five  booklets  in  this  series  have  been  published  in  inkprint  and   four  of  these  are  already 
in  braille.     They  are: 

^^  Brovmlow,  Louis,   and  C.3.Ascher»     Less  government  or  more.   lv. 

Douglas,  Paul  H.     Collapse  or  cycle,   lv. 
Gideonse,  H.D.     Tforld  depression  world  recovery,   lv. 
Ogburn,    ".F.     Living  with  machines.   It. 
The   fifth  (at  present  only  in  inkprint)   is  Meeting  the  Farm  Crisis,  by  J.H.Kolb. 


The  Age  of  Elizabeth:  Literature  other  Than  Dramatic.     From  The  Story  of 
the     orld*s  Literature,    by  John  Macy. 

Foole,    said  my  l?uae   to  rae,   looke  in  thy  heart,   and  write. -Philip  Sidney. 


The  A.»e  of  Elizabeth:    Literature  <-»ther  Than  Dramatic 
From  The  Story  of  the     oriel*  s  Literature,  by  John  Macy. 

/  Y 

Foole,    said  my  l^use  totoe,    lookB   in  -tfts^t  heart,   and  write,-  Philip  Sidney. 

In  the  middle  of  the   sixteenth  century    *ere  born  Philip  Sidney,  Edmund    Spenser,    "alter 
Raleigh,   and  others  whom  we  cannot  even  mention,   for  now  Engl  ish  "literature  begins  to  blossom 
so  profusely  that  we   cannot  c  unt   the  flowers.     Philip  Sidney  was  a  poet    ?ith  his  pen  and  a 
poetic  figure  in  his  life  and  death.     Bis  magnificent  gesture  on  the  battlefield    when,  after 
having  received  his  de  :th--vound,   he   gave  his  last  droi;  Of  water  to  a  dying  soldier,    i3  worthy 
of  Roland,  or  any  other   knight  of  fable.      I  owever  much  or  little  fact  there   is  in  the  story 
of    --idney's  love   for  °tella,    .vno  was  1  arvied   to   another  ran  before     idney   realized  hi3 
passion  for  her,   at  least  it  is  a  go  a':    ro  antic  story  and   inspired  hir,  to  write   the   first 

■^so  net  acqiieaeo  in    .nglish,  "Astro  phel  nn;  Stella."     The  emotion  of  his  verse   sounds  genuine, 
and    the  appearance  of  sincerity    la    all  that  counts   in  literature.     Nvt  all;     toe    ability    to 
use  iwords  counts   too.      Hdne;,     mastered   the    sonnet  rjnd  made   it   a  natural,  or  naturalized, 
form  of  English  poetry. 

If  "Sstrophel  and  -tella"  did  not  directly   inspire  denser* s   sonnet  sequence,  "Amoretti", 
it  had  some    infl  uence  on  the  greater   x>et,  and  even  on  the  aqpresM    Shakespearean  cycle.     But 
it     should  be  rergn.bered  ttot  sonneteering  was  the  fashion.     The  gentleman  and  the   professional 
poet   learned   to  Bake  h   sonnet  as  they  learned  to  use  their  swords.     Some  of  the  sonnets  are 

^formal  and  merely  gracefil  exereises.       -ore  have  the  trie  accent  of   passion.     But  whether 
the  love   that   la  celebrated  is  for  a  certain  lady  we  co  not   in  most  cases   ^.no.v  as  def:nitely 
as  we  do  in  the  case  of  -HdTwy.     The  dark  lady  of    >hakespearefs  sonnets  is   an  unsolved 
mystery,     second  only   to  the   se  uences  of     pen3er  and      hakespeare  and,    to  my  ear  at  least, 
quite  as  beautiful,  are   the  sonnets  of  Drayton,   who,   outside  the  drama,  left  a  larger  body 
of  genuine   poetry  than  an>  other  poet  of   tJLo  period  except  -penser.        There  are  few  finer, 
more  deeply  human  love-sonnets   than  the  one  toat  begins: 

Since    there* s  no  help,   come  let  us  kiss  and  part. 
Sidney    was  called  by  Drayton,  "That  Heroe  for  numbers,  and   for  prose,"     His  prose   coaaiata 

Qt  two  at  works,   "The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia"  and  "An  Apology   for  .oetry,"  which  was 
appended   to    the  "Arcadia"   and   is  the  rore   important.      It  is   fine  prose,    sir.ple  and  musical, 


and  it  is  one  of   three  or  four  essays  that  are  the  foundation  of  i-nglish  criticism.      It 
was  an  answer  to   an  attack  OS  drama  and  poetry  by  Oosson,  called  "The  School  of  Abuse." 
These  pamphlets  are  very  illuminating  aa  showing  the  state  of  literature  nn£  the  real 
struggle   that  poetry   had  before   it  finally  triumphed  over  all  criticism  and  .vent  to   the 
right    ;i  recti  on.       An  essay  that   should   be  mentioned  with   the  "Apology,"  and  wan    >erhaps 
influenced  by  it,    io     ebbe* 3  "A  Discourse  of  English  Poetry."     Fore  instructive  eve'i   than 
Sidney   is  •Tottenham's  Art  of  English  Poesy,"    the  most  important  critical    ;ork  of  the 
pericK I.     But  Sidney's  essay    is  the   best  prose  and  he   who  died  so  young  was  father  of  them  all. 

It  was  a  great  moment  in  English  poetry    rhea  in  1579  Spenser  published  "The    -hepheard's 
Calender."      It  announced  the   arrival  of  a  poet  of  the   first  order,   and  the  succeeding 
"sundrie  short  poemes"    confirme-     the  announcement.      It  ofttn  ha  >  ens  that   the  l©3ser  poems  of 

^H|  a  great  poet  who  has  made  a  colossal  masterpiece  are  lost   in  the  shadow  of  it.     This  is  not 
true  of    "penser  -  or  of  Milton.      It  is   fitting  to   name  then  together,  for  whatever  else   they 
are  both  are  unrivalled   lyric  poets* 

The   lyric  poet   Is  a  man  of    :hort  breath,   though  he  may  express  the  universe  in  four 
lines,      Ahe   greater  poet,    if  there  really  is   a  greater,   reasured    in  teiraa  of  long  and   short, 
works  out  a  broad  plan  or  plot,    and  then  fills    in  his  BCD  ens   with  all  kinds  of  lyric  loveliness, 
Spenser  i;i  the  first  English  poet  after  Chaucer  who  had  a  splendid  conception  and    the  skill 

^t o  excute  it.      "The  Paerls    ..  eeio"    is  an  elaborate  allegory  planned   in  twelve  books,  of   vhich 
Spenser  finished  only  six.     Each  book  narrates   the   exploits  of  a   knight  who  symbolizes  one 
of  the  "morsll  vertues,"   holiness,   temperance,    chastity,  and  so   oa.     Perhaps  our  interest  in 
allegorical   romance   Is   not  as  profound  as   it  should  be,   and   the  "Faerie   pueene"  is  too  Ion  -*; 
it  fills  t*o  volumes  of  liveryman's  Library  and   four  hundred  closely    printed  pages  in  the 
Globe  Edition,   so   that  it  cioes  not   comply   ^lth  Poe's  rul«r   that  a  poem   should  be  of  such 
length   that  #e  can  read  it  at  one  setting.      It  is   a  colossal   oerformanee,   admired  by  rost 
of   Spenser* s   contemporaries  and  by  all   poets    oi?ice  hi  >    tine.      Charles  Lamb   called  Spenser 
"the  poet*  s  poet."     One  reason  is  that  poets  appreciate  his  fertility  and    power  of  composi- 
tion;   the  poem  is   written  in  the  3  enserinn  stanza  .flitch  he  invented,  and   in  the  hundre   s 
of  st  nzas,    though    tas  substance  may  at  tines  be  dull,  he  never  technically  breaks  down. 
The  other  reason  is  that  Spenser  had  the  supreme  poetic   *ifts,  melody,   rhythm,   image. 


Those  who   cannot  reao   the  "Faerie    .;ueenew    thro  lgh  (and   nobody  does  except  the  poet,   the 
scholar,    and    the   proofreader)  may   open  to   any    canto   at  random,   and  they  eiU   li  'ht  upon  verse 
of  gorgeous   texture,    like  old    tapestry.     The   "aged  accents  and  untimely    /ore' a,"    for  which 
he  was  chided  in  bis   o  ra   tim*  ,  only  add   to  the  richness  of  the  color. 

To  be  a  suprane   lyric  ooet  in  an  a  ^e  ehich  baa  such  a  wealthy  of  -^ong  is  to  be   great 
indeed,  for   in  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  period  and    throughout  the  seventeenth  century 
(the  first  period  flows  in    3  the  next  without  a  break)  there  are   so  mnijy     y^ic  voices  that 
one  can  hardly  listen  to  them  all.     That  is  tho   secret  of  that  wealth,   that  freshness,    that 
almost  bewildering  variety    which  not  even  the  i  "densely  rich  nineteenth  century  op.  ite 
equalled  and  to  which  indeed  the  poets  of  the   nineteenth  century  returned  for  sustenance  and 
inspiration?     If   ve  open  any  of  the   anthologies  or  miscellanies  of  the  tire,    for  exar  ole, 
^J'En  *land*s   .arna33U3,"   "The  Choicest  ^lovers   of  uur  Vodern  English  Poets,"    published   in  1600, 
and  ''England*  s  Helicon"      f  the  same  year,   we   come  upon  zx  exquisite  bits,    some  by  poets  whose 
names  are  not   familiar.      Or  if  we   turn   to  any  of  the   dramatists,  even   to  plnys  £  by  sec  ndary 
men,   we  find   that  all   poets    vho  wrote  for   the  stage:  could    sing. 

The   prince  of  son*,  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  poet3,   was  Ben  Jonson,  of    rhom  we   shall 
say    a  word  more    vhen  we  come   to   his  plays.     The   famous  son',  which  everybody  icnows 

Drink   to  me  only    rtth  thine  eyes 
is  but  one  of  scores  of  poems  remarkable   not   only  for   their  beauty   of  form  and   exactly 
X  right  choice  of  words  but  for  the  dignity  of  feeling,    tht    restrained  vigorous  passion.      It 
may  be  that  Jonson*  s  immense  erudition  makes  his   tragedies  somewhat  heavy,  but  in  his  song  he 
carries  his   learning  on  powerful  and  graceful  wings  and  his  voice  is  not  of  the  owl  but  of  the 
skylark.     His  devotion  a  to  the  classics  had  a  wholesome  effect  on  his  verse  and   on   the  verse 
of  all   the  tribe  of  H>  n  that  followed  lii-,   for  he  was  no  t  a  slave  to  the  ancients,  he  mastered 
them  for  his  om  use  and  benefit.     Horace,   Catullus,  Partial  influenced  him,    were  his  models. 
Like  some  later  poets,  Arnold   and  Tennyson,   he    kne:v  the  Loman  poets,  believed  that  their 
symmetry  held  a  xk  lesson  for  English  verse.      ,-lizabethan  verse  was  in  danger  of  being 
eccentric  and  Jonson  xxxxxxxxxx  with  his   great  authority  helped  to  kt  ep  it  regular  but  not 
stiff,   normal   but  ndt  conventional ,   clear  but  not   commonplace. 

A  friend  of  Jonson* s  who  holds  a  high   place  in    .nglish  verse  is  lrummond,    vhose  madrigals 


<< 
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an5  sonnets  a?*e  graceful,   refined   and   full  of  feeling.      /hat  eonld  be  better  than  his  sonnet 

to   a  VI  rhtingale,    which  I   think  Keats  r-ust  have  read? 

The   finer  characteristics  of  Elizabethan  England   and  of  all  western  Europe  in  the 

sixteenth  eewWriew  were    Intellectual  curiosity,  a  love  of  adventure,   and  boldness  in 

experimenting   aitti  new  ideas  and    forms  of  expression.     Those  were,    indeed,   as  Tennyson   eel  la 

than,   "spacious  times."     Men  were  surprisingly  versatile.        alter  Paleigh,  explorer  and 

captain,   was  one  of    the   finest  of  the  l;.ric  poets,  and   when  he  was  shut  op  in  the  To.ver  of 

London,   he  amused  himself  for  the  twelve  years  by  writing  his  "History   of  the     orld." 

The  Elizabethan  lyric  has  every  possible  mood  kno.jn   to   the  human  soul  and  it  is   ao 

splen  id   that   we  ou^ht  to  end   these   Am  imperfect  naragraphs  about  it  on  ■  note  of  joy, 

with  one  of  the  tenoer  love  aonga«     But  the   age   ana  full  of  tragedy   in  life  as    ;e>l   as  on 

f^thc  sta^e,    aid    it    is    fit  tin.;?   to   quote  Ralei^i's   some  vh  at  sad  "Conclusion,"  especially  ao  he 

was  in  thought   and  action  as  representative  as  any  one  man   could  be  of  that  varied  age. 

Even  such  ia  fi  e,    that  tekes  in  trust 
Our  youth,   our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with   earth  and   dust; 
Who  in  the  dark   and  silent  grave, 

h  B  7/e  have  wandered  all  our    vara, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  rays; 
But  from  this  earth,   thif   grave,   fchla  dust. 
3od   shall  raise  me  up,  I   trust. 

One  of  the  most  independent  and   original   thinkers  was  Francis  Bacon,   the  founder  of 

^|odern  Sngliab.  philosophy.      /hether  he  was  also  a   ;>oet  is  a  problem  inot  which  we   cannot  go 

here.     T  is  best  known  book  is  the  "Kssay3,"    in  which  he  has  expressed  all  that  there   is 

to   say   on  fifty   subjects,    a  hundred   subject.-.     He  seems  to  have  read   all   the  widdom  in  the 

world  and  boiled  every   idea  down  to    its  essence.      In  a  famous  letter  he  wrote,  "I  have   taken 

all  kno  ;led"re  to  be  my  province,"    and  if  he  had   written  nothing  el3e  but  the  essays  he 

would  have  proved  his  title.      Iiis  style   is  epigr**naatie,   fluent,  rich  in  analogies,   and 

informed  by  a  kind  of  plain  conmon  sense   that  distinguishes  it  fror  much  of  the   too  fantastic 

prose  of   the   period.     But   the  "Assays"   are  only  a   onall   oart  of  his  writing     in  Latin  and 

English.     His  nost    m  portent  work  is    the   "Novum  orgnnum,  a  fragment  of  a  vast  philosophy 

which   he    plannod  but  could  not   carry  out.     !\To  man  could.     He  thou  -ht  it  possible  -  this  was 

his  only   great  mistake  -  for  a  man  to   loam  the    nhoie  truth  about  the  universe  and  org  nize 

this  knowledge  in  final   form.     His   great  contribution  is  his  experimental  method  and  his 


revolt   against   the  authority   of  the  3choo]U.     i  or  centuries  Aristotle   and   his  <;isciples  had 
ruled   almost  all   speculation;    they   first  accepted  principles  and   then  .roceeded   to   argue  about 
particulars.     Bacon  reversed   that;   he  said  we  must  find  ou-,  the  parti  cular  truths  and  from 
thero  reason  toward   the  general  principles,     This  retko     of  thou  *ht  is   called   induction  and 
resembles  the  method  of    >o  crates,     fhe  -spirit  of  this  mode  of  inquiry   created  a  revolution 
in  the  thought  of  Mirope  and   prevails   in  modern  science.      It  was  Bacon's     "New  Atlantis" 
that  led  to    the    f  unding  of  the  Boyal  Society  which   has  been  a  powerful   influence   in   the 
progress  of  science.     Ro  man  d  id   more   t  an  Bacon  for   inde  n  iv;e  ce  of  thought,   for   the  es- 
tablishment of  the  right  and  duty  of  the   individual  to  make  his  own  researches.     In  the 
"Advancen en t  of  Lear  ing"   he   says:      "Men  have  withdrawn  themselves  too  much  from  the 
contemplation  of  nature,    aod    the   observations  of  experience,    and  have  tumbled  up   and   do m    in 
^^heir  o-,vn  reason  and  conceits."     And   again:   "sVhereas  the  more   constant  and  de\ote  kind  of 
professors  of  any  science  ought   to  propound   to  tiemselves  to  make  some  additions   to   their 
science,    they    convert    their  labours   to  aspire   to  certain  second    urizes;   as   to  be  a  profound 
interpreter  or  commentator;    to  be   e  sharp   champion  or  defender;    to  be  a  methodical   com- 
pounder or   abrid;er;    rind    so   the  patrimony  of  knowledge   Cometh    to  be  sometimes   improved, 
but   seldom  augmented."       e  have   takes  some   Ion,  steps  since  -aeon,  but  his  comment  is 
still  a   rebuke    to    Jome    current   scholarship. 

Much  of  the  richness  of     lizabetaan  literature   ,vao  due  to   the  translators  who  went  not 
only  to   the  classics  but  to  contemporaneous  Suxopean  literature.      ->e  have  already  mentioned 
Florio's  "Montaigne,"   Thomas  vorthfs  "Plutarch,"    and  Chapman's  "Homer."     Translation  today 
is  as  a  rule  none   too  good   in  point  of  style,  but  it   is   supposed   to  be  fairly  faithful 
to    the  original;   there  is  a  kind  of  literary    noneaty  required  even  of  a  hack  translator. 

lizabethan  translator  had   no  s jok   idea.     He  took  all  kinds  of  liberties  with  the 
original,   used  it  as  so  much  material  to  handle  a3  he  pleased,   and  with   true  English  in- 
dependence had  no  respect    tor  the  intellectual  rights  of  a  forei   n  author .     The  result  is 
that  the     lizabethan  ver^ons  of  foreign  classics  are   intensely  -nglish,  not  so  much  trans- 
lations as  naturalizations   and   so  almost  a  part  of   the   native  literature.      And   that  litera- 
ture was  growing  apace. 
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Poem,   by  laally  Dickinson 

These  are  the  days  when  birds  come  back, 
A  very   few,    a  bird  or  two 
To  take  a  backward  look. 

These  are  the  days  r?hen  skies  put  on 
The  old,  old  sophistries  of  Juie,  — 
A  blue   and    sold  mistake. 

Oh,   fraud  that   cannot  cheat  the  bee, 
Almost   thy  plausibility 
Induces  my  belief, 

Till  ranks  of  seeds  their  witness  bear, 
And  softly  through  the  altered  air 
Hurries  a  timi<    leaf! 

Oh,    sacrament  of  summer  days, 
Oh,  last  communion  in  the  haze, 
Permit  a  child    to   join, 

Thy  sacred  emblems   to    jartake, 
Thy  consecrated  bread    to  break, 
Taste  thine  inriortal    vine  I 
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Conclusion.     A  suggested  list  of  reading  and  a  list  of  the  books  in  braille  in 
medical  science. 

Catalog  of  all  books  published  by  American  presses  in  grade  If  and  2^with  1933  supplement. 
May  be  borrowed  from  all  libraries. 

Catalog  of  the  music  publication:)  of  the  American  Printing  House  for   the  Blind.     May  be 
borrowed  from  all  libraries. 

Catalog  of  the  music  collection  of    the  New  York  Public  Library,  42nd  ^treet  and  Fifth  Ave., 
K.Y.C.     This  is  in  fear  sections:    piano,   vocal,  orgnn,  and  violin  aith  1932  and  1933 
supplements.      On  sale   or  for  circulation.     Music  from  this  library  may  b<    borrowed 
by  musicians  in  any  part  of  the   country. 

Catalog  of   books  in   ?rade  2  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.     This  catalog  consists  of  a 
main  list  and  a  1953  supplement.     On  sale  or  for  circulation. 
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fields.   0p.   4  of  the   vocational  research  series  published  by  the  American  Foundation 
for   the  Blind.   It.   1933     APH     FF     Grade  2     Contents:  History  of  Journalism.    The  newspaper 
staff.   Other  field.?  of  writing,     "ummary.   A  list  of  the  schools  of  Journalism.   A  list 
of  bus >ested  reading. 

Macy,  Anne  Sullivan,  by  Fella  Braddy.   4v.    1933  APH     FF  Grade  2     See  review  in  this  issue. 

R'organ,  Charles.  The  fountain.  4v.    ARC  This    La   9   book  irhich  has  been  widely  read   end  discussed 
since  its  publication  more  than  a  year  ago*     It  was  acclaimed  8s  an  outstanding  volume 
of  fiction.     The  seeas   is  a  oastla  in  Loll  and   where  a  British  officer  was  interned 
throughout  the    *ar.     He  falls  in  love    vith  the  English  wife  of  a  Prussian  nobleman  -  an 
officer  at  the   front. 

Parkman,  Francis.   !*ontcalm  and    Tolfe.   vols.    1  and  2.       'ill  be   complete  -^approximately  ##***  . 
W  volumes.   APE     FF  Grade  2     Completes  the   author* s  remarkable  series  on  the   struggle 

bet-veen  France  and  England  for  the  possession  of  North   America. 

Porter,  Sidney.    (0. Henry  pseudonym).     Gift  of  the  Magi;   from  the  Four  million,   lv.    4RC 
Grade  1. 

Readers:     Nature  activity  readers  series,  edited  by  Paul    i.   Kdwards  and  Janes    ".    Sherman.  CLfK 
jfafot/jl  Book  1.  Outdoor  land.    2v.  Grade  I. 

Book  2.  Outdoor  playhouse.   2v.  Contractions  of  abrade  1|  gradually  introduced. 
Book  3.  Outdoor  world.  Ev.  Grade  lg 
^Pchiller,  J.C.F.   von.     Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Gernaitext,   revised  edition  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Benjamin   U  "/ells.  4v.  APH 

Shurter,   Ed»in  D.     Public  speaking.   St,    1927  edition.   APH  Grade  2. 

Tarkington,  Booth.  Presenting  Lily  Mars.     -v.   193.;  APH     FF  Grade  2     The   story  of  a  stage- 
struck   3irl  from  a  riddle    Vest  t  von.     As  tht.    story  progresses  it  becomes  clear  that  she 
has   the  requisites  of  a  real  actress  and  a  romance  develops. 

a  Philo  Vance  story.   St.   193.5  ARC     Grade  2.     A  detective   story.     Contains  all   the   features 
which  have  Made   the  Van  Dine  brand  famous  throughout   the   habitable  globe. 
Van  Loon,  Hendrik    'ill<m.     Van  Loon's   geography;    the   story  of   the   world   as  live  in.   4v.  1932 
BIA     FF  Grade  2     A  popularly  .written   geography  emphasizing  the  human  interest  side  of  the 
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story  of  the  world  we  live  in,    vhy  ae  live   vbere  we  do,   where  we  came  from,   what  we 
are  rioiti3.      It  deals  with   the  earth  and    ita  human  history   not  as  a  map-maker  or  a 
statistician  roi^ht  have  -one  but  as  a  philosopher  and  a  scholar,  a  wit  and   a  poet,  has 
done. 

VTharton,  Edith.     The   children. 3v.   1928     APH  FF  Grade  2     One  of  the   author's  shrewdest  and 
sharpest  satires  upon  the  current  follies  of  aoclety.     Judy,  only  sixteen,    tries  to 
keep  her  brot  era  and   sisters   together   vhile  her  parents  are  busy  with  divorce  and  re- 
marria  *,e. 

Wilson,  G.fc.     My  long  uivision  drill  book.  lv.  1932    HTP 

Hand-copied  Books 
_     Adamlc,  IojIs,  Home   a^ain  from  America,    an  immigrant  revisits  his  native  lane.    lv.   1932 
Chicago* 

Aldrich,  Bess  streeter.     A  white  bird  flying.    6v.   Detroit*      A  love  atory  of  Laura  Deal    and 
Allen  Rinemlller,  descendants  of  oioneers  In  a   small  Nebraska  twon.     Altho  Laura  thru- 
out  her   girlhood  and   college   days  had   looked  forward   to  a   career  in  the  end   she   finds 
her  hap  >iness  In  love,  hone  and    family. 

Allen,  James.     As  a  man  thinketh.   lv.   191?     No*  in  Sacramento  -md    "t. Louis. 

Andersen,  Bans  C.      ;now-qucen.   lv.   Detroit.     From  a  collection  of  fairy  tales. 

Auld,    '.'Hilar.  M«      Christmas   traditions.   £v.    NY/PL     A  short  history  of  the  origin  of  Christmas. 
Contains  eh  patera  on  ancient  3  nglish  carols,   the  Chri  3tr.as  tree  and  Christnfis  bells. 

Bacheller,    Irving.     The  master  of   chaos.   5v.     eattle.     This  atory  of   the  Revolutionary    tar 
is  concerned  with    the  adventures  of  Colin  Cobot,   a  young  Harvard  graduate     evoted  to 
the  Continental    cause   an'    in  love    vith  Patience  Fayerweather,    the   daughter  of  ardent 
Loyalist;.     Colin  j    ins   tiu    rebel  army  and   serves  under   "as  in^ton,   as  nis   secretary 
and  later  as  recruiting  officer. 

Barrie,  J.M.     Margaret  Ogilvy.   2v.   Portland.     Now  in  Atlanta,  Denver,   Lc;  1fcfa&&X)^jktA  in 
grade  2  by  preso.      Noted  in  June   1933  issue. 

Baum,  L.F.      The    dzarcj  0f  0z.   4v.    1900     '7atorto#n. 

Beebe,   '.Villiam.   T.'onsuch,   Left    of  *vater,   published  under   the  auspices  of  the  N.Y.  Zoo  logical 
Society.  4v.  Sacramento.   1932.      This  volume  is   the  first  of  four  by  Dr.    B<;ebe  deaUng 
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with  the  life  in  the   waters  about  Nonsuch,  one  of  the     ernuda  islands,  which  has  been 
for  three  seasons   the  headquarters  of  this  group  of   scientists.      The  chapters  are  a 
aeries  of    #ord   pictures  describing  the  natural  history  of  Bermuda,   the  cedaro  of  Non- 
such,  and   the  life  of   sea  and  shore,  all  treated  with  the   author's  rare   sensitiveness 
to  beauty  and  atmosphere* 

Best,   Herbert;     Son  of  the    whitman.   1931.  4v.   Detroit.     An  excellent  book  for  older  boys. 

Ther  hero  is  a  white  boy,  Jerry  McLeod,    son  of  a  district  officer  of  the   vhlto  government 
ruling  in  Africa,      whether  he   is  rescuing  an  old   woman  accused  of  witchcraft,   setting 
traps   for   the  hyens  which  he  ha3  guessed   to  be  a  leopard,  or  seeking  for  and   finding 
the   sacred  crocodile  of  the  Santas,  Jerry   never  ceases  to  be  alive  one    convincing. 

Bouvet,  Marguerite.     PrizaAe  Tip-top.  2v.  Betroit.    riction. 
m  Buchan,  John.     The  blnnket  of  the  dark.   7v.    19.51     LC     An  historical  novel  relating  the  story 
of  an  abortive  rebellion  irhiaa  attempted   to  place   the  young  hero,   e  descendant  of  the 
Bohuns,   on  the   throne   of  Henry  VIII. 

Chase,     -tuart.     Mexico,   a  study  of  two  Americas.   19^1  8v.  HXX    Now  in  Chicago,   Detroit,  IC 
and  NyPL    Reviewed  in  June  1932  iasue. 

Chesterton,  O.K.     Twelve   types,  a  book  of  essays.    2v.   1910  LC     The  subjects  are:      Charlotte 
Bronte,    fill i an  Morris,   Byron,   Pope,  Francis,   Rostand,  Charles  II,      tevenaon,   Carlyle, 
Tolstoy,      avonarola,   and    >cott.      as  might  be  expected  from  the  master  of  paradox, 
^  his  vie*s  of  these  people   are  in  many  respects   paradoxical,   but,    nevertheless,   intensely 

interesting. 

Connell,  Richard.     Mr.   Pottle   needed  a  dog  house;    from  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.   lv. 
Portland . 

Cur#ood,  James  Oliver.    (For   sketch  o:    author  see  January  1933  issue)     The  Alaskan:   a  novel 
of  the   north.   6v.    1923     Dallas,  Perkins,     ecramento,  LC,  Philadelphia. 

Dane,  Clemence,    oseudonym.     Broome   stores.    18v.  LC     A  novel  dealing  with  the   fortunes  of  an 
English   stage  family  during  tvo  hundred  years  from  the  early  eighteenth  century,    when 
the  first  Richard  Brooron   tumbled   into   the  midst  of  a  group  of  strolling  players,  until 
the  present,    *hen    mother  Richard  Broome  enters  the  rovies. 


•d  Broome  enters  the  rovies.  __.  —p-.'-\- 


de  la  "araee,  Louise.    (Ouida,   pseudonym)  k  How  August,   a  little  German  boy,   took  a  long  journey 
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in  a  porcelain  stove. 
De   la  Roche,   ?,*azo.       oxplorers  of  the  dawn.   ,sv.     Nov/  in  NY/PL  and     eattle.     !<oted  in  April 
1932   issue. 

Smu  Jk.  Hxxu 

de  Varies,  H.L.P.C.     The  princess  who  grew.   J!v.  Pittsburgh.   Fiction.  ' 

Ditmars,  R.L.      Thrills  of  a  naturalist's  quest.   5v.   NYPL     Partly  autobiography,    partly 

popularized   science,   this  volume  by   the  curator  of  mammals  mid  reptiles  at   the  Hew  York 
Zoological   Park,   opens   #ith  an  accou  t  of  bow  Dr. Ditrnars  began  his  famous   collection  of 
reptiles  before  he   was  twenty-one.      Much  of  the   book  is  concerned  with  his   gtody  of  sn 
snakes,    and  his   adventures  collecting  them,   but  a  number  of  chapters  contain  anecdotes 
and  observations  or'  other  animals  in  the   aoo. 

Garland,  Hamlin.     Trail-makers  of  the  middle  border.    lOv.   How  in  Sacramento  and  Philadelohia. 
fj^  'Joted   in     ecember   1932  isaue. 

Gibbs,  .  ir  Philip.     Anxious  days.    7v.   1932     Chicago.    This  story  of  an  ex-naval  officer,  his 
charming  daughter   anc?    the  young  men  who   vrant  to  marry  her,    is  told  against  a  background 
9f  English  politics  during  the   oast  five  years. 

Ola  spell,     usan.     lifted  masks*   2v.   LC     short  stories. 

Grey,   gane.     Forlorn  River.   7v.   Xndianapolia,   Sacramento.     A  straightforward  story  of  brave 
men,   loyal    w  en,  and   wild  horses  in  northern  California. 

Harris,  Corra.     Circuit  rider*  s  wife.  6v.  ®A  very  human  and  interesting  story  of  the 
j»  experiences  of  an  American  Methodist  minister  on  circuit  duty  as  seen  through  the  ej  ee 

of  his    wife. 

Hawthorne,   Nathaniel.     The    s-no-v  image.    Iv.    "atertown.     From  a  collection  of  short  3tories  of 
same   title. 

Kirkland,      inifred.      The   great  conjecture,   who   is  this  Jesus?  2v.  Oklahoma  Library  Commission. 

Knox,  Tose  B.     The  bOjS   and  Sally  down  on  a  plantation.    5v.   Detroit.      Sally  and  her  younger 
brother   spend  a  year  on  a  southern  plantation  with  their  uncle  and   aunt  not  long  after 
the  flivil  war,   and  have  a  ver;    eventful  and   jolly  time.     The  author  has  blended   seasonal 
activities  in  the  South  with  the  story    and  made  a  true  picture  of  plantation  life. 

Krasinska.     The   journal  of  Countess  Francois©  Krasinska,   great  grandmother  of  Victor 

Emmanuel.  2v.    1899     Detroit.   LC     A  picturesque  account  of  high  life  in  Poland  at  the  middle 
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of  the  18th  century.     The   countess  has  keen  eye3  unci  sees  just  those  details  which 

are  rarely  found  in  fomal   histories. 
Lorin*,  Emilie.      Gay    courage.   6v.  1928     LC     Light  fiction. 
Lutz,  Grace  Hill.     The  story  of  a  whim.   3v.  Now  in  Albany,  Jacksonville  and  LC.     Noted  in 

October  1932  issue. 
Mackail,  D.  0.     The  square  circle.    14v.  oacramento.     Tiverton  Square  is  the  background  of 

this  London  novel. 
McKay  e,  Claude.   Harlan   shadows.   2v.   19?<'!     Sacramento.   Poems. 
McNeely,  Marion  H.     The   way  to  glory  and  other  stories.    3v.   NY/PL     Short  stories  for  boys  and 

girls  so   well  .written  and  with   such   skill  in  the  delineation  of  character  that  they 

will  be  appreciated  oy     any  adults. 

I 

m    Maher,  P. A.     The  heart  of  a  nan.   6v.  1915     Chicago. 

Marshall,  Archibald.     Two  families.   7v.  LC     The  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  tc/o  English 

families  during  fifty  years  and  three  generations. 
Maxwell,  Perriton.     The  lady   friends  of  Amos   *n  Andy;   from  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine,    lv. 

Jacksonville. 
Millay,   Edna     t. Vincent.      The  princess  marries  the  page.   lv.   Seattle.        ritten  during  fcflea 

Millay's  college  years  and  produced  by  "Vassar  students  in  1917,   thi3  poetic  drana  is 

now,   for  the  first   time  published.      It  oortraya  in  delicate  and   charring  poetrv   the 

m 

W  romance  of  the  beautiful  princess  and  the  page  who  was  a  prince  in  disguise. 

Miller,  Agnes.     The  Coif  at  book-plate.    7v.   1926     LC     A  murder  committed  in  a  bookshop.      A 
chaiming  and  humorous  saleswoman  helps  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Montgomery,  P.G.     •'Pechuck",  Lome  Knight* a  adventures  in  the  Arctic.   5v.      eattle.     Lome 
Knight   ^pent   four  year^  in  the  Arctic  as  one  of   the  youngest  members  of  the  Canadian 
Arctic  Expedition,   under  the  leadership  of     tefansson.     On  a  later  expedition,   he 
died  of  scurvy,  and  was  buried  on    'range!  Island.     T  e  author  has  based  his  book  on 
Knight's  diary  and  notes. 

Morley,  Christopher.      Parnassus  on  wheels.   3v.   Detroit,   LC ,  SacrHnento.      Breezy    and   thoroughly 
enjoyable  1  >ve   story  of  a  spinster  of  thirty-nine. 

Nathan,  Robert.     Jonah.    2v.    1925     TYPL     A  modern  slfcudy  of  the  prophet  Jonah,   in  which 
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whimsical  imagination  and  a  discriminating  sense  of  comedy  turn  the  ancient   story 

into  an  amusing,    gentle   satire.     The  prophet  is  not  an  austere  personage  but  a  very 

human  young  man. 
Norris,  Kathleen,     liy  best  girl.   5v.      19127     LC,  Austin,  Xavier  Free  Library. 
Oppenheim,  E.P.     The   thirteenth  card;   and  The   dean's  daughter,    lv.    Seattle.  Light  fiction. 
Oxenhara,  John.      The  hidden  years.    5v.  Portland.      A  unique  book  .vhich  seeks  to  tell  the 

story  of   the  early  years  of  Christ   vhich  are   not  r  entioned   in  the  Bible.      It  pictures 

a  human,   boyish  Jesus  as  seen  through  the  e;es  of  a  bo>hood  friend  and  neighbor, 
riestley,  J.B.      Angel  Pavement.    12v.    i4r«tde-%r^i&7"tJrade-g^by  pres*.     From  the  Baltic  to 

the  Thames  cane  Mr*   Golsoie   and  invaded  the  3habby  offices  of  Twlgg  and  Dersinghar  in 

Angel  Pavement,    a  dingy  little  London  aid*  street.     His  bluff  anif   gusty   presence 
W  animated   the  slumbering  office,  giving  it  for  a  brief  soell  an  unwonted  air  of 

activity,    -and  ptne  traced   even  the  home  lives  and  ties  of  its  shabby    clerks.      Then  as 

suddenly  as  he   came,   he  disappeared,    leaving  havoc  in  his   wake. 
Pyle,   Howard.      Pepper  and   salt;   or,   Seasoning  for  young  folk.   £v.  Perkins.      Fairy   tales, 

ballads  and  rhymes. 
Reese,  Lizette    /oodsorth,   The  selected  poors  of.    2v.    1926     Sacrar  ento,      t. Louis.      A  Baltimore 

poet  who  taught  English  for  many  years.     Her  emotion  finds  11a  interpretation  in  things 

that  are  traditionally  lovable  -  simple  and  natural   things. 
4Psice,  Gtrantlind  and  Harford  Powel.     The  omnibus  of  sport,   selections.   1932  6v.    Petroit.     A 

collection  of   short  stories,   ne»ts  re  >orts  and  excerpts  from  the   literature  of  the  past, 

all  dealing  sith  sports.     They   are    grouped  under  the  headings:    football;   baseball;    golf; 

tennis;    combat;    racing;    hunting  and  fishing;    sporting  dogs  and  other  sports. 
Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts.     My   story.,  NJPL  and  Sacramento,*  Gbcsae^g,^  ^r^e^^4tv*^by-^ress^_-- 

Noted  in  March  19;?,3  issue. 
Rogers,  Will.     Ether  and  rg»;   or  "Just  relax."'   lv.   Now   in  Sasransnto  and  LC     Noted   in  Aug.- 

e.  t.    1933  issue. 
Schroeder,  H.A.   and  L.A.Peters.     Shirt-tail  and  pigtail.   ?v.    1930     Sacramento.     The  adventures 

of  two  Yale  undergraduates  in  Asia.     These  youthful  Americans  have  very  little  money 

but  a  gre-it  deal  of  nerve. 
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tern,  G.B.  Debonair.  6v.  Sacramento.  The  story  of  Loveday  Trevelyan,  most  'Oder a  of 
the  moderns.  London  and  the  Riviera  art  her  back^roun;'  together  .vith  an  upright, 
sensible,   doting  but    Impotent  Viotorian  mother. 

Strachey,  Lytton.     Portraits  in  miniature  end  other  essays.    3v.    1931     LC     A  series  of  brief 

biographical  studies.     Contents:     Harlngton;  MuggLeton;    Aubrey;    Dr .North;    Congreve,   Collie] 
Macaulay,  Mr.  Summers:  Madame   de  cevi^ne*s  rousin;    vr.  Colbatch;   The  president  de 
Bros3es;    Bos we 11;  The  Abbe  f'orellet;   Mary  Berry;  Madame  de  Lieven;   Hume;    (Jibbon; 
Carlyle;  Froude;   Crei^iton. 

Tappan,   Eva  M.      In  the  days  of    ;ueeu  Elizabeth.   5v.   retroit.     The  life  of  the  famous   English 
aoverei  *n  in  story  foe?. 

Teter,  George  S.,    compiler.     One   hundred  narrative  poems.   lOv.   1918     LC 

Thomas,  Lowell.     Lauterbach  of  the  China  sea:    the  escapes  and   adventures  of  a  seagoing 

Falstaff.    6v.    1930    LC     Describes  the   lively   advent  urea  of  Captain  Lauterbach,   a  fat, 
Jolly  German  sea  captain,   who  during  the    'orld  war  .vas  prize  officer  of  the  fanous  Btaden. 
Lowell  Thomas  narrates  the   adventurous  career  of  that  ship,  her  last  battle,   h±3fc=e^#n-'^^ 
escape,   and  his  subsequent  experiences  In  escaping  from  place  to  place,  and  his  life  as 
commander  of  the  mystery   3hips  of  the  Baltic  and  then  of  the  raider  Moewe. 

Walden,  Jane  B.      I^loo,  with  an  introduction  by  Richard  S.   Byrd.    5v.  Now  in  gjaemaoefca<  and 

Chicago.  Noted  in  October  1932  issue. 
<v  all  ace,  iiidgar.   The   twister.  5v.   Denver.     A  detective  story  which  measures  up  to  the  author's 
best  rat  work. 

Waller,  Mary  E.  The  windmill  on  the  dune.   9v.   1931     Now  in  LC,   Sacramento.     Noted   in  October 
1933  issue. 

"h.ite,  S.E.      The  shepper-newfounder.    lv.  BOS  1931.   NLB 

Wodehouse,  P.G.     Meet  Mr.  Mulliner.  4v.   1928     LC     This  is   an  interesting  co1  lection  of  more 
or  less  connected  short  stories  in  ,/hich  one  not  only  meets  Mr.  Mulliner,  but  also 
comes  to  know  most  of  his  relatives  and   to  fine   them  very  interesting  and   charming 
people. 

A  Christmas  List 
Alden,  P.M.     ttf  the   chines  rang.  Qrade  1. 
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Allen,  I*B*f   editor.     A  3heaf  of  Chris  tanas   carols. 
Auld,  W.M.     Christmas   tra.itiona.   .rv.   N3TPL 

Bailey,  Temple.     The  holly  hedge  and  other  Christmas  Btories. 
Bangs,  J.K.     Little  book  of  Christmas.     Grade  1. 
Benny,   a  poem.      In  Child  life,  edited  by  "hittier. 

Bianco,  Margery.     Christmas  in  Paris.      In  Miscellaneous  selections.    Grade  1. 
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Anne  rullivan  Macy:  The  Story  Behind  Helen  Keller.      By  Nella 
Braddy.   He  viewed  by  Mary  Fos  s  in  the  Ne.7  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Because  Mrs.  Macy's  life  was  poured  into    the   triumphs  of  Helen  Keller,   it  is  the  re- 
sults of  her  work  and  not  herself   that  the  public  has  known.      If  the   pupil's  handicaps  had 
not  been   30  spectacular  and   the  teacher' 3  devotion  so  ^hole-hearted   and  completely  without 
self-interest,  Mrs.  Macy's  own  3tory    could   hardly  have  escaped   the  relative  obscurity  which 
Miss  Braddy *s  biography  now  unveils. 

Helen  Keller  herself  /rites  of  her  beloved  "Teacher"  through  fift;  years.  "If  ever  the 
inner  life  of  a  human  being  was  difficult  to  portray,  it  w.s  that  of  Anne  Sullivan.  She  hid 
it  behind  an  almost  impenetrable  reserve." 

The  bald  facts  are  spectacular  enough.     A  child  born  in  1866  in  an  old  Colonial   house 
^in  Massachusetts,   derisively  kno/n  as  tiie  Castle,    the  daughter  of  outcast  immigrants,   whose 
o*n  memories    vere  terrible    vith   pictures  of  the  Great  Irish  famine  of  1847,  of  men  in  their 
madness  eating  grass  by  the  roadside,    cholera  in  transport  ships,   horrors  too  terrible  to  be 
set  do 7n   in  print.     A  child  whose  first  memories  ring  with  the   sentence:     "She  would  be   so 
pretty   if  it  were  not  for  h«"  eyes."     There  was  no  money   for  doctors  and  the  e.  es    /ere   cashed 
with  geranium  water  and  treated    ;ith   sup  plications  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.      A  little   girl   in 
a  household  ahere  there  was  always  a  baby,  but    7here  babies  died   like  flies,   followed   by  the 
gay   and   gentle  mother    vro  had  been  crippled  by  a  fall  and   hobbled  on  crutches  till   tuber- 
culosis  ended  her  sufferings,     a  child  ffhoee   father  knew  no  way    to  handle  trouble  except  to 
drovn  it   in  hare   cider  sprinkled   >vith  red  pepper.      After  the  mother  <  ied,  he  started  rooming 
in  search  of  his  fortunes,  and   half-blind  Annie   and  her  little  brother  Jimrie,    ;ho  was  lame 
with  a  tu'jerc  ilo sua  hip,   stayed   for  a  time    ?ith  reluctant  relatives  and  then  were  dumped  in 
Te-vksbury   alahouae  beca  is,-  no  one   .vanted  them. 

They  spent  their  first  ni  <ht  there  in  the  "dead  house"   into  whioh  corpseu   mve  wheeled 
to  a.voit  burial.     Later  they    played   there  and  pasted  piotures  from  "The  Police  Gazette"  and 
"Godey's  Laay's  Book"  on  its    .mils  until  Jinmie's  little    .vasted  bory   itself  reposed  there  for 
a  ni.-ht.     After  that  Annie  never  entered  the  dead  house   again.     The  almshouse  was  not   without 
its  peculiar  exclterents.     "Bats,  maniac?,   sexual  perversions,   delirium  tremens,    epilepsy, 
corpses  -  it  was  ever  so    entertaining."     For  a  time  Annie  live     in  a   vard  among  young  w oaten 


who  were  about    to   have  unwanted  babies,  and  soaked  up  "romance"    in  twisted   stories.     "Very  much 
of  what  I  remember  about  Te^ksbury,"  Mrs.  foacy   said  nany  years  later,   "is  indecent,    cruel, 
melancholy,  gruesone  in  the  11  git  of    -ro  ;n-up  experience;    but  nothing  corresponding  with  ipy 
present  understanding  of  these  ideas  entered  my   child  nine;.      Everything  interested  me.      I  was 
not  shocked,     >ained,    grieved  or  troubled  by  what  happened.     "uch  things  happened.     People 
behaved  lite   that  -  that  was  all   there  was  to  it.      It   *as  all  the  life  I  knew." 

Someti-es  a  crazy    ?irl   would  read  to  Annie   from  the  handful  of  books  in  the  administra- 
tion buildingl  "Cast  Up  By  the    ?ea,"  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom, ""Stepping  Heavenward,"  "The 
Larpli  ^hter."     She  herself  could  not  read,   though  her  sigfrt  beeare  a  trifle  less  dip,    for  a 
priest  took  her  to  Boston    Por   the   first  of   the   innur  arable  operations  perforred  on  those  poor 
eyes.     As   she  heard  of   the   .?orld  outside,  her  dominant  desire  becane  escape,      "hen  Frank  Tan- 
■  \rn  care  to  Tevk3bur:    ab»shouse   in  the   course  of  an  official   investigation  of  its  horrors, 
a    jirl    followed  the    party  from  ward  to  ward  and  at  last,     ?hen  the  men  //ere   standing  by  the 
gate,  about    to   gp ,  hurriei  blindly  into   their  nidst,   saying  "Mr.    "nndborn,  J "r.   Sanborn,   I  want 
to  go    to  school."     A  little  later,    thon  fourteen,   she  entered  the  most  famous  of  all  blind 
schools,   the  Perkins  Institution,    a  child  without  a  tooth-brush  or   yetticoat,   a  hat,    coat  or 
nightgo/ra.     That  night  for  the   first  tire   in  her  life   she  slept  in  one. 

Anne's   six  years  at  the  i/erkins  Institution  were  not  without   stress,   for  a  natural 
rebel  had  not  been  tamed  by  her  tempestuous  years.     But  it  was  a  different  though  always 
^npestuous   ^irl  *ho  traveled  South  in  1886  to  become   teacher  to  a  child  who  had  been  deaf 
and  blind  since  a  babyhood  attack  of  scarlet  fever  -  the  young  Helen  Keller.      The  story  of 
their  association  and  of  tfrs.  Kacy's  patient,    persistent  teac  lug  of  the  child    through  the 
sense  of   touch  has  been  told   in  book3,  articles  and  by  liss  Keller's  own  speeches.     Kiss  Braddy's 
biography  of  Mr3.  !'acy     -ives  it   also  in  terms  of   the  close     nd  creative  relationship  between 
the    t.vo   .voren,    their  active  and  ruany-sided  life   together  in    'renthair,    in  Forest  Hills,  on 
lecture  and  vaudeville  t  urs  and  trips  abroad;   in  their  joint  work  for  peace,   !or  radical 
movements,  and  for   the  blind  of  every   country.      vhen  Anne     ullivan  married  the  brilliant  young 
teacher  and  critic,  John  Macy,   it   was  uaderstooo  by  all  that  her  work  for  Helen  Keller  must 
come  first.     Through    that  marriage  and   after  it   ceased,  Helen  Keller  remained  the  center  of 
her  life. 
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This  story  of  their  fifty  years  together  hangs  on  the  miraculous   chance    that  brought  a 
great  teacher  and  a  great  pupil  together.     Mrs.  Macy  is  quick  and   firn  in  insisting  that 
neither   she   nor  any  one  el3e  could  have  "created*   the  raind  and  the  personality  of  Helen 
Keller.      It  lay   imprisoned   in  the   child,   dormant  because   she   was  shut  away   from  communica- 
tion in  any  articulate  form,  but  ready   to  be  developed.     Mrs.  Macy  never  has   considered 
Helen  a  "genius,"   a  word  that  she  does  not  us  lightly;    she  knows  that  Helen  has  had   to    vork 
hare    for  everything  she  ever  got.     She  herself  struggled  unceasingly  to  protect  the   child 
against  the  kind  of  exploitation  to  vvhich  even  her  friends  exposed  her,  and   the  legendary 
sainthood  that  has  been  a  drag  to  her  life  as  well  as  an  asset  to  the   causes  3he  has  at  heart. 
Helen  Keller  says  a  little  natheti cally  of  "Teacher*   what  is  neiihaps  es  discriminating  a 
tribute  as  any  one   could  give.     "She  has  ne'ver  made  ne  feel   that  I  was  different   frcr*  other 
People." 

From  the   letters  that  have  been  preserved,   it  i  s  clear  the   tha  y  ung    >>irl  who  never     et 
a  normal,   happy  child  till  she   was  twenty,   groped  through  her  adversity  to  educational 
principles  that  later  were  to   inspire  the    »ork  of  Madame  Montessori  for  de-vective  children 
and  still   more  recently  have  become   the   cornerstones  of  modern  education. 

At  the  end  of  the  story  Miss  Braddy  shows  us  Mrs,  Facy  "as  capricious  and  unmanageable  as 
she  wao   in  1881,    /hen  she    fled  from  Tewksbury ,  or  in  1887,    /hen  she  went  to  Alabama ,  or  at 
any  other  date  that  mi  ht  be  picked  uo  along  the   line,  and  as  unconquerable."     Devoted 
■^dical  skill  has  been  able  to  save  only  a  f)  icker  of  sight;   all  along  the    way  she  defied   the 
doctors*    orders  and  abused  her  frail  vision  to    $ive   that   she  had  for  Helen.      "She   is  nearly 
seventy,   but  the  old   fire  burns  high.     The   strength   that  has  su.  taine d  her   through  all   these 
years  is  undiminished.     Like  Helen's,    it  comes  from  an  inner  source,  but  unlike  Eelen*s  it 
is   not  serene." 

In   this  biography,  as   in  the  relation  between  Mrs.  Facy   and  Miss  Keller,  there  is  the 
unusually  happy  meeting  of  minds  that  understand  and  appreciate  each  other;   none  but  a 
close  frien     could  have  gained  Miss  Braddy*s  clear  and.   loving  insight,   and  few  biographers 
could  have  offered   the  warmly  human,  yet  objective  view  that  Miss  Braddy  brings  to  her 
remarkable  story. 


P. ^•Wilson  in  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  says  in  part:     Clearly  there  was  that 
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geniu*  in  ,\nne    .hich  belongs  to  the  race  as  a  whole,  and  her  marvelous  faculties    should  nave 
been  used   to   ororaote   the?  liberation,   not  of  one  Helen  Keller,  but  of  all  Helen  Kellers,    and 
to  solve   the  oroblem  that  atille  faces  the  thousands  of  afflicted.      Anne  helped   to  raise 
money.     But  she  had  that  in  her    vhich  no  money  can  every   buy.      In  late  life,    she  bagged  for 
another  pupil,  and  one  was  discovered. 

It   id   idle   to   oretend   that  the  sequel  to  Anne's  success  worked  out    vholly  for  the  best. 
Financially  and  otherwise,  a   superb  situation  was  handled  lesa    /ith  sagacity  than  as  a   sensa- 
tion.    People  rushe  I   to  see  and  hear  He)  en  Keller,  am*   3he  was  presented   -  none  too   cuccesafully- 
on  the  screen. 

It  was  not  only  that  the  narrin  *e  between  Anne  Sullivan  and  JohnMacy,   the   writer,    was 
wrecked.     neither  he  nor  any  man  -  as  Miss  Braddy  hints  -  could  have  survived  the  paloitating 
peripatetics  into   which  Anne  and  Helen,   living  in  Pullmans,  plunged  headlong.      And  there  were 
other  complications.     There  was  the  Lawrence  strike.     It  drew  Macy  into  socialism  and  Maey 
drew  Helen  after  him,    md  subsequently  Anne,    his  wife. 

"hatever  be  the  merits  of  socialism  and   the  Lawrence  strike,    it  was  a  oity.     what  was 
meant  lor  mankind  became  the  missile  of  a  party.     The  emancipation  of  Helen  Keller  was  not  f 
from  an  economic    system.     It  was  from  a   jhy.;ical   disability,   and   this  wa3  the  emancipation 
that  alone  made  her  important  to  the  historian. 

This   is  a  fine  book.      It  tells  of  a  fine   life.     But   it  leads  us  onward    into  a  deepening 
^ili^it.      rhe  faith   that  removed  mountains   from  the  path  of  Helen  Keller  flinches  at  an  ordeal 
more  exacting  even   than  hers.      Anne  writes: 


-Is  any  old  person  really  happy?     I  bonder.     Of  course     they  Pf^nd 
to  be     but  if  the?  ever  rer-ember.what  the*  were  like  once,   they  must  shuadder 
TnJShy.     I  bate*  Stonin*  old.      Only  youth   and   life  at  full  tide  are  beaut i- 
fSTfuM  brutal*    «mld  have  decreed  that  life  should  end  with  the 
offspring,  as  the  moth  dies  in  the  splendor  of  its  beauty    .hen  it  has  laid 
the  e*gs  of   future  moths.*1 
In  the  entire  ran;a  of  literature  it  would  not  be  easy   to  discover  an  epilogue  so 
bitter  as  t  is,    inscribed  on  the   printed  page  by  a  hand   that  has  been  dedicated  to  a  benevo- 
leace   so   continuously  forgetful  of  elf.     For-  Anne    Sullivan,  Helen  Keller  as  a  religion  has 

not  been  enough. 

Faith,   after   ,11,   1.    vhat  stands   the  ultimate  test,   and   for  all  time  Anne's  question 


was  answered  by  ^abbi  Ben  Ezra   vhen,    in   the  words  of  Bro*fcin>,   he  uttered  his   soliloquy 

Gro  ;  old   along    ith  me! 

The  beat  is  yet   to   be, 

The  last  of  life,   for    vhi  eh  the   first  was  made: 

Our  tines  are  in  His  hand 

Who  saith,  "A  whole  I  planned, 

Youth  shows  but  half:    trust  God:   be  not  afraid." 
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The  Blind  in  School  and  Society,  by  Thoras  D.  Cutsforth.     A  review  from 
The  Ne*  Beacon,  London. 

Editor* s  note:      Dr.   Cutaforth's  book  has  provoked  considerable  discussion  among  those   Inter- 
ested in  the  subject.     Tvo  reviews  have  appeared  in  the  June  1933  issue  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind.     The  review  by  Dr.  3amuel  P.  Hayes,  Profes*>r  of  Psychology  at  Mount 
Holyoke  is  in  the   inkprint  edition  only;   the  revie  v  by  Ifr.    B.  C.  Swift,  Librarian  of 
the  Canadian  National  Library  for   the  Blind  is  in  both  braille  and  inkprint  editions. 
A  third  review  by  Miss  Sina  Fladeland,  a  teacher  of  corrective  speech  in  the  Perkins 
Institution,  may  be  found  in  both  the   inkprint   and  braille  editions  of  the  Teachers 
Forum  for  September  lfc33.      The  review  given  here   is  from  the  English  point  of  view. 
The  psychologist,    like  the   snail,  carries  hie  house   (or  rather  his    study)  on  his  back; 
he   can  develoo  his  theories  a.;    veil  in  the  market-place  as  at  home,   for  everywhere  he  -roes 
he  takes  his  head  with  him,  and   the  subject-matter  of  hie  researches  is   in  the  first  instance 
derived   from  his   examination  of  his  own  mental  states. 

In  "The  Blind    in  School  and  Society,"    By  Tho/as  Cutsforth,   Ph.D.,   we  have  a  book  from  the 
pen  of  a  writer     ho  is  both  blind    and  a  psychologist,   one  who  received  his  early   education  at 
-and  Americm    -tate   school  for   the  blind,   and  who  is   no*  instructor  in  psychology    in  the  Driv- 
eraity   of  Kansas.      The  purpose  of  the  book,    aa  stated  by    its  author,   is  to  "help   acquaint  the 
seeing  with  the  blind,    and   the  ta^  inrl   with   themselves,"   and  Dr.Cutsforth  certninly  gives  his 
eeein<5  readers  a   ^ood  deal  to  thiik  about.     He  views  his   problem  from  within,  and    vrites  in  a 
lively   .vay    that  compels  attention.     Though  he  aoBBtlmee  oermits  us   to  see  ourselves  as  othere 
eee  us    vith  rather  distressing  frankness,   and  occasionally  seems  to  be  writing  with  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek  ("the  social  osyohology  of  the  blind  mendicant  is  but  little  different  fror   the 
psychology  and  ethics  of    the  Modern  business  man*.    •    •   "they  constitute   the  most  admirable  claee 
of  the  indigent  blind"),    there  is  much  in  hi. ;  book  that  ia   sound   and   interesting.      Dr.    Cutsforth 
is   a  r  bel    agein3t   the  accreted  order  of  things,  and,   like  most  other  critics,  better  skilled 
in  showing  *hat  la   wrong  with  the  pre  on t  state  th   n  in  explaining  how  it  can  be   put  right; 
but  the  criticisms  he  has   to  make  are  serious,   on<!  worthy  of  careful  attention.     Though  his 
strictures  are   spebl  ally  directed  against  American  institutions,   they  are  often   c    >a1  ;-    of  a 
wider  application. 

His  book  contains  chapters  on  the   pre-3ohool  chil  ,   verbalism,    speech  defects,   the 
emotional  nnd  eesthetic  life  of  the  blind,    phanta3\   bullring,   sex-life  of  the  blind,   and 
"personality"   problems;    it   is   illustrated  by  numerous   case-st t<  ies,   and  nn  extensive  biblio- 
graphy  is  given  to  each  chapter. 

Running  through  the  *hole  ia  the   contention  that  the  blind  child   is   not  simply  a  normal 
child  deprived  of  one  sense,   but  a  different  child    in  every  respect;   "His  social   world,   like 
his  srorld  of  objects,   is   not    the  same  world   in    vol  eh  the  seeing  child   live  .    .    •   blindness 
cha   ges  and  utterly  reorga  iaes  the  entire  mental  life  of  the  individual."     It  follows  in 
his       vie*  that   the  education  suited    to   the   seeing  child   cannot  be  adapt*  d,   by  a  little 
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patching  here  and    t  ere,    to  meet   the   needs  of  the  blinc  ;    it  must  be  radically  altered,   in 
order  that    :he  blind    child  may  be  prepared  to   take  his  place   in  society. 

Dr.Cutsforth  dedicates  hi  3  book  to  "the  blind   children  of  1952,   in  centenary  commemora- 
tion of  the  educational  work  of    Jamuel  Jridley  Howe,"  and  he  pays  tribute  to  that  tfefor-er's 
work,   but  clai'Tss  that   the  creative  spirit  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  A-  eric^   died    ?ith 
him.     Howe,    in  his  viev,   adapted   for  the  blind  of  his  day  the  European  class: cl   tradition  and 
emulated  "  the  literary  and   infornational  achievement  of   the  seeing";   it  was  natural  enough, 
and  characteristic  of  the   tines   in    /hich  he  lived,  but  Dr.   Cutsforth  suggests  that  the  vast 
social  changes  which  have  taken  place   in  the   last  hundred  years  have  made  "ancient  good 
uncouth,"   and    the    literacy  and  manual  education  advanced  enough  in  1832  is  wholly  out  of  touch 
with   the  needs  of   1932. 
"▼  Dr.   Cutsforth  shows  how  the  blind   baby,    deprived  at  the  outset  of  that  most  objective 

human  experience    *iven  b>   sight,   is  aware  of  nothing  objectively  "outside   the  arcs   described 
by  his  unsteady  h-nds  and   feet."     Voices  cone  to  hii    out  of  the  void,   and  return  to  that 
void    .vhen  the;    cease,    and   the  blind  child   can   find  his  only  stimulation  within  bodily  reach ; 
"Jm    c  ns  i  tutes  the    greatest  part  of  his  om  environment ,"    and   it  is  not  surprising,    therefore, 
that  he  becomes  self-centred,      ^hen  he   learns  to  walk,  his  activities  are   widened,   and    the 
writer  stresses  the   importance  of  teac  in;  him  to   salk  as  far  as  possible  unguided  ,   even  at 
the  risk  of  minor  injuries,  in  order   that  he  my  learn  lessons  of  independence.     With  the 
Requisition  of  speech,   the  blind  bab;, '  s    vorld  is  suddenly  enlarged,   but  it   is  an  enlargement 
t  at  carries  peril  with  it,   for    vith  speech  comes  that  verbalism  which  is  Dr.  Cutaforth's 
main  point  of  attack  in  his   criticisr    of  much  blind  education. 

The  blind    chLld   is  born  into  a  seeing    /orld,    peopled  by  those  for  *hom  visual  form, 
size,    colour,  brightness,   movement,   and   spatial  distance  are  of  the  ver;,    texture  of  life 
itself,   and   from  his  earliest  days  he   grows  up  to  employ  language  full  of  reaning  for  those 
who  caa  see,   but  Bttaniaglesa  for  those    vho   cannot.      Up  to  a  point  thi3  is  of  course  inevitable, 
but    it   is   none  the  less  dangerous,   and   the  writer   contends  that  teachers  of  the  blind  are 
all  too  rea<y    to  encourage    their  blind  pupils   to  speak  in  terms  of  secondhand  experience  as 
if  it  were   first-hand,  rather  than  to  help  them  to  get  the  most  out  of  those  lively  first- 
hand  impressions    /hich  are  onqnastlonably  theirs.     Suppose,  he  says,   the   teacher  of  the  blind 
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takes  lier  class  to  visit  a  battleship  a  nd    invites  them  to  write  a  cor  posit  ion  upon  it. 

"The  odour  of  aloohal  on  the  breath  of  the   naval  guide    .ill  be  considered   irrelevant  a:?  compared 

with  the    turquoise  blue   of  the  wide   stretch  of  the  harbour.     Although  it  may  interest  the 

child  much  more   to  hear  the  «±  call  of  a  sea-gull    than  to  hear  the    teacher  describe  the 

billowing  of  Old  Glory  at  the  masthead,   the  fact  remains  that  in  the  written  report  Old 

Slory  will  billow  and    »ave,  but  the  gull  will  not  call." 

It  is   not  surprising  that  Dr.   Cut  a  forth  accuses  verbalism  of  leading  to  loose  uncritical 
ways  of   thinking,   ano   a  falseness  of  attitude  that  la  unsound.      That  his  contention  of  the 
prevalence  of  verbalism  ia  schools  for  the  blind    i3  Justified  is  supported  by  an  account  of 
and  experiment  in  which  twenty-six  con  *cni  tally  blind   children  'were   tested.     Each  child  was 
asked  to  respond  with  the  first  qualitv   he  thought  of    /hen  he  heard   the  nar.e  of  a  given  object 
(such  objects   indlud  Ing  an  Indian,  a   star,   m   orange,  nilk,  blood,    /ool,   butter).      In  spite  of 
the   fact  that   t  ese  children  knew  visual   qualities  only  by  hearoay,   and   that  the;.    #ere  ac- 
customed  to  use   the  senses  of  taste,    touch,     mell,  and  hearing  every  day,   nearly  half  the 
responses    ^iven  were  in  terms  of  si^ht. 

In  a  chapter  on  the   aesthetic  life  of  the    blind,   the  writer   complains  that  educational 
methods   in  seeking  to  awaken  an  artistic  sense  in  blind   children  have   again  relied  on  artifi- 
cial verbal  learning  and    artificial  verbal   concept:?,  so  that  teachers  have   tried   to  describe 
the  beauties  of  pictures  and  statuary,   though   such  descriptions   can  only  have  a  very  lirited 
iReaning  for  those  who   do   not  see,    and  have  never  seen.     Or  if,   avoiding  mere  verbal  description, 
they  give  their  pupil  a  statuette  to  handle,   they  untax  may  take   it  for  granted   that  the  blind 
child  perceives  with  his   fingers  the  sane  thin?,  as  they  perceive   vith  their  eyes,   while  in 
truth,  "Lo   the   teacher   the  mass  of  wrought  marble   about  the   chiselled  figure  is  drapery;    to 
the  blind     child  it  is   nothing  but  more  marble,   no  .matter  what  he  has  been  taught  to   call  it." 

The  dangers  of  forcing  the  blind    child  into  an  alien  world  are  brought  out  by   the  writer 
ins   chapter  on  the   phantasy-life  of   the  blind;    where  adjustment  to  the  rea'ities  of  a  seeing 
world  become  too  difficult  for  him  he  tnkes  refuge  in  unreality,   and  lives  in  a  dream-world 
of  his   own,    where   the   conflicts  consequent  on  living  in  a  world  organised  for  the  seeing  are 
resolved,   and   his  sense  of  inferiority  and  dependence  disappears. 

In  one  of  the   later  chapters  of  Or.  Cutsforth*s  book  he  treats  of  the  blind   child  as 
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the  product     f  institutionalism,  and   shows  how,  unless  great  care  i3  taken  to  secure   social 
contacts,  the  institution  la  bo  unci  to  he  «  cramping  place  of  nrearation  for  arult  life, 
tending  to  produce  a  type  of  character   that  leans  on  others,   and  is  altogether  lacking  in 
initiative  ^ind  healthy  aggressiveness.      The   institution  child  must  exhibit  such  virtue  a  as 
"obedi  nee,   respect  for  superiors,   turning  tile  other  ch<  ek,  more  bl eased   to  give   than  to 
receive,   honesty   is  the  best  policy,  early  to  bed,  and   it  pajs  to  advertise."     He  must  ralways 
appear  cheerful  and  pleasant  to  tohers,    and  on  all  occasions  should  appear  ha  py  -  not  vigor- 
ously so,  but  optimistically  happy."     Rather   cruel,  perhaps,   but  we  remember  virtuously  that 
Dr.   Cutsforth  is   speaking  of  American  institutions,   and   not  English  ones.     However  thnt  nay  be, 
here  is  a  book    vhich  should  interest  teachers  of  the  blind  everywhere. 
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Hendrik  "7illera  Van  Loon 

Rendrik    'illetn  Van  Loon  was  born  on  January  14,    1882,   in  Rotterdam,  Holland,   Just  nround 
the   corner  from  the   birthplace  of     rasmus.      "I  was   the  son  of  a  rich  father/"   he   relates,   "who 
lived   in  a  realm  a  nil!  ion  mile  a   away   from    that  of  his  child    and    never  made   the   slightest 
effort  to   construct  a  bridge  across  that  chasm.      And   so   I  escaped   entirely   into    the  past  and 
re-evaluate  i    ill    the  adv<  ntures  of  ny   ora  existence   into    tem:.3  of  a  bygone  era.     hven  today 
I  kno.v    the    seventeenth   eentury    better   than  the   twentieth*" 

ffhen  he  was  eleven  years  old  he  save  i  >  pi  nnies  until  he  could  buy  "twenty  blue  copy- 
books" and  then  started  to  write  a  history  of  the  world*  He  recalls  that  he  passed  a  statue 
of  F  rasmus   eve;-;-    day   on  his    say    to  school    -and    that   people   sei<  is  turned  n    pa^e  of  the 

^pbook   in  his  hand   every   hour.     "I  used   to   stand   in  front  of  the  monutent   for  hours,    but  never 
sav  hit     turn   a  pa;e. "      That    Incident  started  him  off  as  a  doubter  and    seeker  after  truth. 

Van  Loon  care   to  the  United  States  at   twenty -one   and  waa   graduated  from  Cornell  University 
in  1905.      After  a  year  at  ;  nr-va-i'   he  ma     ;-  Liza     ;o>vditch  of  Boston  and  went  to    "ussia  as 

Associated  /re^s   correspondent  during  the   I  evol  Etion  of  1V.06.      Then  he    snent  four  years  at 
the  University   of  Muni d      f  era     e   received  a    "h.D.    in  1911.      -ack  in   \mericn,  he   vras  three 
yeara  a  lecturer  on  historv   and   art  in  various  universities.     He  confesses   that   he  learned  the 
tricks  of  lecturing  by   freqnent  attendance  at  vaudeville    theatres    rhen  hi    fir.iit   ca^eback  to 
*  ^unt  em  >1  oy«!en  t. 

in  1913  Van  Loon  .i  "The  Fall   of   the  I  uteh   -npirc  ,'"    which    vas   followed  by  "The 

Rise  of   the  Dutch  Sin  dl  "T.e  dolden  Book  of  ;  utch  Navi  ?atorstw     Re  established  him- 

self a^  an  historian  of  his  native  country.     Meanwhile,    in  1914,  he  was  sent  by    the  Associated 
Pre^s  to  Belgium  at   the   ontbr*  □    Id     ar«      After  lecturing  on  mo  em  Sure  bory 

at  Cornell  in  1915-16,  he   continued  his  activities  as  correspondent  in  England,  France,   Italy, 
Switzerland,  Holland,     or?ay,  Sweden,    art     Y.nrark  until   1918.      During  those  year:;   he   cossed 
the  oce-n  eight  times  and  once,   *hen  returning  from  t.;i.>    aountry    t     Holland  on  a  ^utch   ship, 
the  vessel   st  tick   an  English  vine   laid    for  QeSMB  boats  and    ins  blown  up.     Van  Loon  was 
severely    injured    and    t  :o  operations   nearly   cost  hir  his    life.      Ee   still   feels   the   effect  of 
the  experience  upon  his  nervous  svsteci. 
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After    the   *ar  "Van  Loon  returned   to  America   and    lived  in  poverty   .vhile  he  rare  un- 
successful attempts  at  writing  advertisements.     "I  hod  three  books  behindrnme, "  he  says,   "but 
nobody   rend   then,   and  so   the  royalties    xrild   not  even   buy  beans."        The  Harvard  Club   in  T'e» 
York  City  extended  hir:  credit  on  meals    toils   ha    ireoared  "Ancient  !.'an,n   intended  as  the  first 
section  of  a  t  velve-vol  ime  history   of   tie    #orld.      In  1920  he  married  lelen  Cri  swell.     "Ancient 
>'an"  put  hin  on  his   feet   financially,    :>ut  he  gave    10  the  idea  of  a  series  and  condensed  the 
rest  of  tte  his  history  into  one  volume,  "The  ->tory  of  Kankind."     The  first  three   chapters  of 
the  book  had  been  written   five  years  before   on  department  of  I'odern  history    stationer:,    at 
Cornell.     The  author  relates   that    vhen  he  peddled  the   manuscript   in  TTev/  York,  every  publisher 
shook  his  head  and   3aid,   "Yes,    this    is  a  very    pretty    idea  but  it  *on't  sell."      It  went   thru 
thirty   American  editions  and  was  translated    into  r  ore  than  a  dozen  tonnes. 
W  The  Newbery  Vedal    -as  awan         to  T  an  Loon  in  1922  for  ,vThe  Story  of  T'ankind."     He  came 

into   international   ororinence.       'ith   the    royalties  from  the    hook  he   bought  a  home  in    Testnort, 
Connecticut,   built   in     utch  style. 

In  1922-23  Van  Loon  organized    the   history  department  at  Antioch  College,   Ohio,   and  the 
next  year  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  "Baltimore     un,"  as  conductor  of  a  column  of  comment 
on  current  topics.     "The  ntory  of  the  ;3ible,"   1923,   treating   the   subject  as  •     --ontinuous  his- 
torical narrative,    #as  written    jrinei pally  at  Cambridge,    near  the  spot  where     rasnus  pursued 
his  3iblical  studies.     The  book  was  cri  tici  ed  by   the   church  because  "Van  Loon  otitted   the  story 
«f  the  Reaarreet ion,    in    ?hich  he    does  not  believe. 

He  says  he    cannot  understand    vhy  his  next  book,   "The    "tory  of    -'ilbur  the  Hat,"   which  he 
called   a  "spiritual  philosophy  for  the  children,"    failed   to    impress  the  public.      'But  few 
people   knew  what   it    vns  all  about.     Our  liberals  in  America  are  interested   only   in   political 
and  economic  libera^  ism,    not  in  cultural  liberalism.      I    iork   for  an  intelligent,   humanistic 
point  of  view.      I  seek  to   indicate  that  Tan  is  more  important  than  anything  else   in  the    vorld  - 
more  Important   than  9XX xxgaxxgyxpa iafcfcatgx  religion,  or  oaintin^,    or   literature.      I  have  tried 
to    stow  that  T'an  is  the   centre  of   the   universe.      In  America    ve  have  materially   solved  every- 
thing an.:  spiritually   solved   nothing."     "Tolerance"    is   a  history    of   intolerance  thru  the   a^es. 

"P.  v  R."   is  a  fietionlsed  biography  of  the    famous  Dntoh   oainter,  Rembrandt  van  I  iln, 
"who   lies    in   a  pauper's   grave   somewhere  in  rimsterdam."      The  book  takes  the    form  of  aa  imagin- 
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agy  diary   of  a  contemporary   of     embrnndt.     T  an  Loon  lays:      "It  took  rie  twenty  years    to   -rather 
the  material  I  needed.     The  book  has  to  bt:   lived  ,-nd  the    -pod  Lord  saw  to  it   that  I  rouia 
live   it/     I  revived  an   iraa  binary   great -great-grest-grandfsther  because  I  needed  him  to 
I  had  to   say.     Two  whole  years  he   3pent  dictating  this   fable  to  nie  in  the  high-ceilin  gad  old 
room  of  my    I  o-ise  in  Veere,   that  house   c-slled   fde  houttuyn*  or   *  "oodysrd*    in  which  my  ancestor* 
had  lived." 

"Kendrik    'Jillem  Van  Loon,'"   writes  David  Karsner,   "stands   fully  six  fee    ,  s  oerhaps 

two   hundred  a-id  twenty -five   pounds,   has  smooth,  round,   -^1-ost  cherubic  face  that   carries  not 
a  wrinkle  in  it3  pleasant,    jovial   contour  and     resses  in  the   latest  pattern  of  fashion  -  a 
scarlet  cravat,    monocle  and  all.     He  presents  a  picture  of  a  playboy,   a  handsome  physical 
specimen   who  has  take     life  as  he  found  it  and  not  made   too  much  fuss  over  the  setbacks  he 
^jrtias  suffered  and    the  privations  he  has  known. 

"His  manner  is  s;  mpathetie,    sen    and   genial.     There  is  a  merry    twinkle   in  his  li-ht 
brown  eyes  and    they  are  always  landing,    aot  at  life  but    ?ith  it.       hen  be  is  particularly 
•worked  up*   over  a  knotty    ooint  concerning  the  antecedents  of  pr ir  itive  man,  or  a  question  of 
theology   that  has  survived   thousands  of  years  despite  the  efforts  of  logic  and  reason   to  un- 
horse it,  he  turns   to   his  violin  and  bow  j  sst  as  some  men  pick  up  golf  clubs." 

Van  Loon  speaks  and    yrites  in  ten  langaages  as    rell  as  their  dialects.       'hen  he  eats  in 
a  restaurant  he  draws  pictures  on  the    tablecloth   to   illustrate  his  conversation,    ind  he  signs 

^he   chec-    ii:h   h   sketch    of  an  ele  ;hant  or   a  mouse,   according  to   the   size  of  the  r  eal-usually 
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an  elephant.     MI  have  lived   sit     history  a  1  my  life,"  he   says,   "  and   I  have  found   it  neither 

a  dead  nor  a  respectable  subject.      I  have   found    all  of   it  more  romantic  than  fiction." 

Among  the  other  books   written  by  Van  Loon  are:   k  S  ort  '-'istory  of  Discovery,    1018; 

America,   192'' ;    1'ht    life  and  Times  of  >  ieter  ^tuyvesant,   1928;   'an,    the  Tirade  !'nker ,  1928; 

Van  Loon*  a  Geography,   19o2. 

Editor's  note:     Amon$  this  ritiiior's  books  the  following  are  in  braille: 

The    story   of  mankind.   5v.  APH 

Van  Loon's    *eograohy.  4v.  BIA     Grade  2 


Lanier;    fro-    The  Spirit  of  American  Literature,  by  John  racy. 
Three  volumes  of  unimpeachable  poetry  have  been  written  in  America:     "Leaves  of  Grass," 
the  think  volume  of  Poe,  and   the  poetry  of  Sidney  Lanier,      It  is  treading  on  treacherous 
negatives  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  fourth  fit  for  their  Society;   yet   I  believe  that   to  rake 
an  adequate   fourth  one  would  have  to  assemble  In  an  anthology  the  finest  poems  from  lesser 
lyrists,  beginning,  perhaps,  with  Bryant's  "Water  Fowl"  and   Including,   if  not  ending  with, 
the  remarkable  poem  published  only  la3t  year,  "The  Singing  Man,"  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody 
(Wrs.  Marks).     Anad  a  beautiful  book  that  anthology  would  be,  for  it  would  contain  Preneau*a 
"Wild  Koney  Sickle,"  Parsons  "On  a  Bust  of  Dante,*  and  "Dirge  tfor  One    Ijo  Fell  in  Battle," 
Timrod»a  "Cotton  Boll,"  Stedman*s  "John  Brown"  and  "Helen  Keller,"  Aldrich's  'Fredericksburg" 
^  and  "Identity,"  Sill»s  "The  Fool* a  Prayer,"  Gilder* s  sonnet  "On  the  life  Mask  of  Lincoln," 
^a  score  of  marvellous  little  poems  by  Father  Tabb,   James     hitoonb  Piley's  "South    Tind  anr*   the 
Sun,"  Emma  Lazarus* s  "\7enu3  of  the  louvre,"  L.F.Tooker*s  "The  Last  Fight,"   a  dozen  lyrics  of 
Richard  Hovey,    7illiam  Vaughn  Moody's  "Gloucester  Moors,"    four  or  five  poems  by  "Edwin  Arling- 
ton Pobinson,   nnd  dome  other  verse  drawn  from  the  youn;*er  rat' er  than  the  elder  ooets.      -urely 
it  would  be  a  fragrant  cluster  frm  many  gardens  whose  beauty  is  a  splendid  and    consoling 
denial  that  the  race  of  a  ingers  is  dead  or  shall  ever  die  till  ran  dies.      If  this  anthology, 
made  of  poets  who  are  somewhat  invidiously  and  with  wavering  justice  of  phrase  called  minor, 
were  ranked  on  our  shelves    vithtthe  complete  work3  of  American  poets  what  single  light  could 
Iphine  undiminished  by  the  rivalry  of  the  chooen  cluster  of  perfection?     Not  Longfellow,  nor 
Whittier,  nor  Holmes,  nor  Lowell,  but  only  these  three  -  Poe,   Whitman,  Lanier. 

Lanier  was  a  poet,  always,   continuously,  even  in  his  juvenile  verses,  and  his  genius  was 
unerringly   self-recognized  before  the  bitter  exigencies  of  his  life   permitted  him  to  announce 
himself  and  to  prove  his  modestly  proud  conviction.     No  poet' 3  lot,  except  Poe* 3,  ever  fell 
in  ru^geder  places;  no  poet,   except  Poe,  was  so  alone  and  self-directed.     A  letter  written 
when  he  was  thirty- three  to  Bayard  Taylor  sets  forth  the  aridity  of  his  life.     "I  could  never 
describe   to  you  what  a  mere  drought  and  famine  my  life  has  been  as  regards  that  multitude  of 
matters  which  I  fancy  one  absorbs  when  one  is   in  an  atmosphere  of  art,   or  when  one  is   in  con- 
versational relation  with  men  of  letters,  with  travellers,   arith  persons  who  have  either  seen, 
or  written,  or  done  large  things.     Perhaps  you  know  that,  with  us  of  the  younger  generation 
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In  the  South  since  the  war,  pretty  much  the  whole  of  life  has  been  merely  not  dying," 

To     is  father  he  writes:     "My  dear  father,  think  how,   for  twenty  years,   through  poverty, 
through  pain,   through  weariness,   through  sickness,  through  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  a 
farcical  college  and  of  a  bare  army  and   then  of  an  exacting  business  life,  through  all  the 
discouragr.ent  of  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  literary  people  and   literary  ways  -  I  say, 
think  how,   in  spite  of  all  these  depressing  circumstances,  and  of  a  thousand  more  which  I 
could  enumerate,    these  two  figures  of  music  and  poetry  have  steadily  kept  in  my  heart  so  that 
I  could  not  banish  them." 

These  letters  are  a  sad  commentary  on  America   (not  that  poets  have  not  been  lonely  and 
discouraged   in  other  countries),   for  they  not  only   reveal  a  war-wasted  South,  but  remind  us 
now  very  little  Lanier  missed  at  that  date  in  not  be  in?;  associated  with  the  nen  of  letters 
Wrot  New  York  and  New  England.      The  man  he  writes  to,   like  an  outsider  yearning  for  -?;ood  company, 
is  Bayard  Taylor,   a  first-rate  man  but  a  fourth-rate  Litterateur.      The  friendliness  of  Balti- 
more finally   gave  him  r;uch  that  he  needed,   and  wonder  of  wonders!     Johns  Hopkins  University 
made  him  instructor  in  literature:    the  new  youn g  college  thought  a  true  poet  worthy  to  teach 
literature  and  helped  a  true  poet  to  live. 

Lanier  flourished  alone,   and   taught  himself  all  that  he  knew  of  books  and  poetry.     Indeed 
he  learned  without  a  teacher  to  play  the  flute  so  well  that  he  could  support  himself  by 
playing  in  the  orchestra  at  Baltimore,   and  was  pronounced  by  professional  musicians  a  dis- 
tinguished player.      In  a  scj^ethat  florid  bit  evidently  sincere  memorial  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra  said:     "I  will  never  forget  the  impression  he  made  on  me  when  he  played  the  flute- 
concerto  of  Bnll  Hnrtrcann  at  a  Peabody  symphony  concert  in  1878;   uis  tall,  handsone,  ranly 
presence,  his  flute  breathing  noble  sorrows,  noble   joys,    the  orchestra  softly  respond!     . 
The  audience  *?as  spellbound.     Such  distinction,   such  refinement!     He  stood,   the  master,   the 
genius!"     And  he  had  never  had  a  lesson  in  music. 

Yhen  he  died  at  thirty-nine  he  had  made  hinself  a  technically  excellent  musician;   within 
ten  years   (for  his  literal*:    life  had   scarcely  begun  before  he  was  thirty)  he  had   fitted  him- 
self to  give  lectures  on  the     nglish  novel,    ihakespeare  and  old  English  poets;  he  had  written 
the  most  original   treatise  in  existence  on  Lnglish  verse,   equalled,   so  far  as  I  know  that 
kind  of  literature,  only  by  the  studies  of  Poe  and  Coleridge;  and  he   was  the  unapproachably 


.best  American  poet  of  his  generation.      If  ever  there  MM  a  born  geaiaa  since  Keats,   it  was 

Lanier.     Let  there  be  no  sentimentalizing  over  him,   for  he  was  a  man  of  humor,  he   spoke 

always  of  his  difficulties  in  a  manly  fashion,   and    /hen  death  strides  into  bis  pnges  it  is 

an  honest  figure  and  not  a  personification  of  the  tuberculosis  against  which  the  poet  fought 

to  victorious  defeat.     But  if  ever  lamentation  for  a  poet's  death  be   justifiable,   there  may 

we  LI  be  ■  cry  of     ain  for  the  unfinished  "Hymns  of  the  Marshes."     His  voice  wa3    'rowing 

greater  when  he  ceased   to  sin 3,  and,   like  Keats, 

hi^  Bagel's  tont^ue 
Lost  half  the  sweetest  soag  was  ever  sung. 

Be  bided  his  time,  he  wrote  little  verse,  he  studied  all  aspects  of  his  art   intensely, 

patiently,  with  a  religious  conscience.     How  sure  and  strong  is  his    growth  is  wonderfully 

4pLown  by  comparing  the  two  following  poems,  the   first    written  when  he  was  twenty-four  and  not 

published  by  him,   and  the  second  written  ten  year 3  later,   a  perfect  lyric: 

Night 

Fair  is  the  wedded  reign  of  Night  and  Day. 
Each  rule3  a  half  of  earth  with  different  sway. 
Exchanging  icinmonrf,  Boat  and     est,   alway. 

Like  the  round  pearl  that     gypt  drunk  in  wine, 
The   sun  half  sink*  in  the   brimming,   rosy  brine: 
The     ild  Ni^ht  drinks  all  up:   how  her  eyes  shine! 

Evening    ong 

^w  Look  off,  dear  Love,  across  the  sallow  sands, 

And  mark  yon  meeting  of  the  sun  and  sea , 

Row  long  they  kiss  in  sight  of  all  the  lands. 
Ah!   longer,  longer,  we. 

Now  in  the  sea's  red  vintage  relts  the  sun, 
As  Egypt's  pearl  dissolved   in  rosy  wine, 
And  Cleopatra  night  drinks  all.      *Tis  done, 
Love,   lay  thine  hand  in  mine. 

Come  forth,    sweet  3tara,   and   comfort  heaven* a  heart; 
Hi  mer,  ye  waves,   r ...  tnri  else  unliguted   sands. 

ght!    divoree    <u      .in    ;n        *y  apart, 

:.'    tar  lip ■>,   our  hands. 

Tet  it  is  not  for  what  he  Might  have  flea*  but  he  did  that  th<    impartial  assess- 

ment of  time  will  sum  his  merits.     It  is  humane  to  remember  that  he  wrote  "Sunrise"   the  year 


before  he  die   ,   when  he  wa3  too  ill  to  eat  nnd  his  temperature  was  at  104;    then  it  la  well 
to  rerove  all   the  cross  light*  of  biography  end  stand   face   to  face    /ith  his  "  tanrise,"      a 
poem  magnificent  in  conception,   perfect  in    /orkmanahip,  ultimate  poetry. 

A  blood  brother  to  Lanier's  "Su>ri3e"   is  Francis  Thompsons  '"Ode  to  the  Setting  "un,'1 
and  I  know  not  a  third  which  so  la  closely   its  kin.     These   poems  have  much   in  common,  opulence, 
splen  our  of  metaphor  and  an  amazinr  virtuosity  in  metrical  matters  which   La  turn  allies    them 
with  Harinburne,   frcr*  whom  in     :  sy  are,  however,   as  remote  as   poets  can  be.      If 

Thompson  did  not    enow  the  poeaa  of  Lanier,   it  is  a  case  of  predetermine  I  affinities  which  the 
accidents  of  circumst   see  cheated  of  the   e:rlhly  fulfilment  of  nesting.     Have  they  sornr   common 
earlier  master  that  I  do  not  know? 

One  other  rese  blanee  resides  in  their    vork,   in  tht  ir  conviction:;,    the   a  pur  they 

■^   ave  given   to   the   symbols  of  Christie    it       i  ieh  lad    *ell  r,i  .ed  out  of  modern  poetry, 

bli  >hted  by  the  ugliness  of  sincere  but  gracelt  -riters  and  other  devotees    ?hom  the 

pagan  muses  had  abandoned   in  despair.     And  both  use   the  symbols  rather  for  their  beauty    then 
for  their  religious  import. 

To  say  at  once  the  ^orst  that  can  be  sain  of  either  of  the,  both  Thompson  and  Lanier  are 
subject  to  the  same  temptation,   or  they  are  drlTi    1  to  the  brink  of  the  same  ('nnger,   and  both 
triumphantly  avoid    felling  into  the  abyss  .fhere  poetry  ceasds  end  mere  "metriciir'*  begins. 
-  They  are  both    ,o   abundant  in  fancy  anc    ovcrflooded  with  netaphoi-s,   and    vithnl  so  adept  at 
~v>layin-'  with  measures,   that  now  and  a  ^iin  oemnee  and   nlmbienasa  almost  betray   th-    ; 

but  b; cause  they   are  both  austere  artists  and  passionately  intend  what  they  say,    t  ey  are 
saved.      It  i3  a  danger  merely  and   they   tremble  on  the  verge  of  it.     One  would  gladly   sti-ike 
out  of  Thomoson  the  too  visibly   crafty  rhymes  of  such  a  poem  as  "To  the     ead  Cardinal" 
(str«n?e  subject  for  hi?    to   spoil  with  conceited   fantastic  versifying!),  and  one   would  as 
gladly  prune  out   some   of  Lanier*  s  internal  rhyming  and  obvious  assonances.      In  both  poets, 
who  are  in  the  nain  steadied  by   the   solid  burden  of  thought  they  carry  so  highly  on  the 
breast  of  -oa;,   the    fault  La  due  to   an  intoxication  from  the  some  of  words.     The  best  of 
the  Elizabethan  and  seventeenth- century  poets  of  England  were  not  free  from  the   fantastic, 
which  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  the   skilful  verse  maker  than  any  but  poets  realize.     In  the 
nineteenth  centur:    "  winhurne,   in  the  very   esctasy  of  making  new  meters  and  reviving  old  ones, 


flies  sometimes  on  dizzy  and  purposeless  ./in*s,  and  it  may  be  that  the  younger  poets,  Lanier 
and  Thompson,  learned  from  his  his  leea  admi Table  as  well  as  his  most  admirable  lessons  in 
prosody.     However,   they   sin  but  little  and  —  this  is  the  all-imrortr»li"ing  •  istinction  — 
they  bin  as  poet: ,  not  as  versifiers. 

That  Eanier  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  poet    (la   (here  any  other  professional  mussican 
in  English  poetry?),  and   that  lie  expressed  his  theory  in  "The       cience  of  Bngliel  Verse," 
are  facta   can  $it  at  too  eagerly  b     those  #ho  would  account  for  acne  of  his  most  evidently 
nasi  eel  arr-  i    pment     of  words.     The  truth  about  him,  as  about  all  artists,  is  that  hi     theory 
followed  his  art;    he  was  a  poet  first  and  a  student,   or  rather,   a   professor,   of  techni^ 
afterward.        i-   x  eorj    >f  ve.se  merely   codifie    ,  tcb  technical  knowledge  as  only  n  m 

musician  has,    the   fact  ■  ieh  all    wets  instinctively  knov  an    all   true  poetry  exemplifies, 
Atat    oetrv  i    ,   in  naif  it^  nature,  music,  end   that  it  consists  not  of  spoken  words  but  of 
chanted    ;ord;>.     Professional  students  of  prosody  who  are  not   poets   (and  nost  art   not)  have 
applied  to  nncient  an     modern   soetry  a  kind  of  vi  > f  1  mathematics,    and   they  discourse  of 
Greek  measure*  and  Inglish  as  if  they   were  quite  different    V  .      But  their  lavs  are  pre- 

cisely the  sase;    t  ev  are  aural  laws,  determined  by  the  human  ear,   which  is  pleased  or 
offen  ec  musically  by  all  verse,  Greek:,  French,  English,   or     outh     ea   Island,     There   is  only 
one  law  for  all  music  and  for  all     oetr;     (independent  of  the  explicit  meaning  necessarily 
_ resident  in  human    -ords),  and  that  law  is:   if  it  sounds  right,    it   Ls  right.     The   count: 
-^eet  is  superfluous.      If  they  are  to  be  counted  at  all,  Lanier's  way   is  the  way   to  count. 
The  principles  he  expounds  were  known  to  the  ear  that  first  heard  Homer.     Lanier* a  verse, 
being  true  to     ngllah    joeti*y,   to   the  effects  of  English  words  on  the  ear,  would  probably 
have  been  shat  it  is  if  he  had  never  been  an  instructor  and  a  technically  capable  musician 
and  had  never  expounded  his  principles.     Indee"-,  if  he  had  been  free  to  write  poetry,  he  would 
not  have  written  "Tie  ^cience  of  English  Verae»"     A  professor  cannot  earn  I  i      salary  by 
reading  original   poetrv  to  a  class,  but  he  en  earn  it  by  lecturing  on  the   science  of  verse. 

All  true  artiste  know  the  flt'iuuajair  of  their  art  thoroughly,  not  nerely  with  such  prac- 
titioner* s  knowledge  as  a  carpenter  has  of  geometry,  bit  iritfc  the  highest  kind  of  theoretic 
Intelligence,  for  artiut..   .  ave  the  best  of  human  minds     nd  are  the  final  speculators  about 
the  law3    vhich  they  ooey.     Any  great  novelist  could   take     a  month  off  nnd  write  a  book  about 


1 

"the  art  of  fiction,"   but  few  novelists  put  t'>mselve     to   so  much  trouble,  because  they  are 
busy  writing  novels,  and  therefore  the  nakin-;  of  book     of  theory  is  left  in  the  less  capable 
hand"  of  critics   .?ho    /ould  fain     e   literal*:;  nen  but  cannot,  to  save  their  souls,   ?rrite  novels, 
Wagner  has  not  tire  to  write  a  school-master's   trc»ti.;e  on  harmony,  a  treatise   sould 

probally  bor<    Chopin  to   tear:;.     Lanier  la  not     ore  theoretic  then  other  poets.     He  was  simply 
so     circumstanced  that  to  keep  hit;  head  up  as  a  lecturer  he  mace  a  book  about  poetry   vhen  he 
would  unquestionably  have    ^referred  to   give  his  energy   to  writing  ooetry. 

All  modern  poets  have  be<  n  over /helmed  by  the  beauty  of  ancient  poet..;    they  I  ave  fed  on 
the  classics,  sometimes  assimilating  them  so  thorou  to  build  new  tissue  of  the     ivine 

nutriment,    foretimes,   far  too  often,    trailing  an  undigested  pseudo- classicism  across  their 

,_   pages.      The  very  modern  poet,    hove  at  snee  a  double  resource  and  a  double  burden,   for  they  h 

mW 

^  have  both  tho  ver;    ancient  poets  an     tin     tremendous  body  of    oetr\    in  living  languages,  on 

which  to  feed     nd  by  *hi«b  to  kill  thai    elve  .      It  i  s  a  very  striking  quality  of  Lanier  that 

he  thoroughly   assimilates  hi;-  nasters.     He  does  not  mix     hakespeare   with  Lanier  but  renews  a 

Shakespearian  phrase,   treating:  the     lizabethan  as  a  great  thing  in  nature   from  which  to  draw 

metaphors.     To  put   it  another  way,  he  does  not  lean  upon  "hakespeare;   he  does  not  merely 

reflect  a  moonlight  beaut;,    fror   great    loets,    li       those  rhymstex  t  a  kind  of  borrowed 

sweetness  into  their  work  by  writing  oonnets  to  Shelley.  Lanier* s     hakespearian  metaphors 

sound  poetic  and  not  booki-h. 

40         Eanier,  like  all  hi.    race  of  poets,    sang  praises  to  his  fathers  in  melody.     Yet  he  does 

not  Jiii'  11  of  the   lllrary.     Te  i     a  poet  of  nature  and  of  thing:.,  of  the  meaning  of  central 

ent  things   that  harry  and  art  of  r  an.     In  "Corn"  for  once  an  flmsriean 

poet  strode  into  o  tr  splendid  native  golden  fields  and  sang   vhat  his  eyes  saw,  and  deeper, 

what  the  harvests  of  the  fields  can  be  for  man.  "The  Symphony,"  in  fhieh  the  instruments  he 

kne ■  so  well  are  soundingly   suggested,   Is  no  mere  interplay  of  relodiea,  but  the   cry  of  the 

old-new  spirit  o f  brotherhood  against  the  debauchery  of  trade.     By  it  Lanier  becomes  one  of 

the   goodly  band  of  modern  men  dissatisfied  with  man*  s  violations  of  man,   and  his  voice  i3 

strong  enough  to  admit  him  to  the  still  smaller  band  of  poets  who  are  the  voices  of  the  present 

life,  of  these  very    times  -  with  Morris  and    .'hitman,  whom,   alas,   he  did  not  like!      Oddly 

enou-h,  he,  the     evotee  of  pure  mui>ic,   dared  the  historic  theme  which  so  many  Americans  have 


tried,  ever  since  the  absurd  Columbiads  of  the  early  -  ea;;;  of  the  nation,   and   in  the  "Psalm 
of  the    !e.3t''   he    iid  make  a  chant  of  America  and  FTeedos  whaoh  has  in  Its   abort  compass  aose- 
thing  like  epie  virion  and  is,   if  not   the  noblest  of  Lanier,  far  above  most  patriotic  verse, 
and  artistically  excellent. 

Lanier  stands  alone  in  that  era  of  ;merican  poetry  which  is  e  .iefly  marked  by  a  false 
post-Tenny  ,:>ni  r,  an  era  of  nicely  made  lyrics  that  have  neither  passion  nor  an  individual 
sense     f  beauty.     There  are  to-day  signs  of  something  better,   nay,  distinguished   specimens 
of  something  better,   in  a  uc A  work  as  Mrs.  Marks* 8  "The   Singing  Kan,"  which  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  name  again,   and  in  I'r.   ^.H-Schauffler' s  "Sean  o»   the  Earth*"      If  Lanier  had  no  equal 
contemporaries,   he  mag    .ave  auoeassors,  for  .'hen  an  age  is  shuddering  on  its  first  gray 
verge  and  its  day-facts  lie  in  the  future,   it  is  permitted   to  be  hopeful  for  it. 

i 

Biographical  Rota 
Sidney  Lanier  was  born  at     acoa,  Georgia,  February  3,  1842.     he  died   at  Lynn,  *Torth 
Carolina,     eptember  7,   188 1.     he  learned  as  a  ::oy  to   play  several  s   .  ical  instruments,  w  ich 
instead  of  deli  Siting  his    :*riends  and  parents,  alarmed  then!     At  the  a  *e  of  eighteen  he    ?rad- 
nated  from  Oglethorpe  College,  a  Presb  terian  institution  in  Georgia,   which  he  later  called 
"farcical."     In  A  ril,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  oervea   through  the  war. 

It  is  a  picturesque  fact  that  he  carried  hi^  flute  kJKJddJanrac^cxtai  #ith  him  through  batt7 
Jjpprisonrient.     The  war  broke  his  health,   and  he  ems  never  afterward  free  from  consumption* 
Until  1872  he  #a.i  in  business  and   in  the   practice  of  la<v.      In  1873  he  settled  in  r,-iltiriore 
and   supported     imself  as  flute-player  in  the  Peabody  orchestra.     He  lived  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  Baltimore,  exce  pt  for  vain  excursions  in  quest  of  health.       ome  public  lectures  on 
literature  and  some  of  his  poems  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  President  D»C •Oilman, 
appointed  him  lecturer  on  English  Literature  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.    In  1867  he  married 
Mary  Day. 

His  books  are:   Tiger  Lilies:   A  Novel;  Florida:    Its     cenery,  History  and  Clii  ate}    Poemsj 
The  Boy's  Froiasartj    Iha  Science  of  English  Verse;  The  Boy's  Sing  Arthur;  The  Boy's  Kabino- 
gion;   The  Boy's  Percy;    Ph  el  and  the  Principles  of  Its  Development;   Poems;  Tetters; 

hake.ipeare  and  His  Forerunners;    Poem  Outlines. 

The  life  of  Lanier  in  American  Ken  of  Letters  is  by  Edwin  Kims. 


Mitor's   note:     Books  by  and  on  Lanier: 

Poe^is,  edited  b}   his  .vife  with   a  ner.orial  by     ?.li.r7ard,  2v.   BIA 
Biographical   sketch   to    -elections   fror  Southern  Poets,  vol.1,  LC,  RYPL 
Anerican  Portraits,   by  Bradford,  vol.2.  NYPL 
American   writers  on  American  Literature,   vol,    5.   Grade  2     APH 
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Christmas  Day.     From  Anniversaries  and  Holidays. 
The  Christmas  cuitoms  in  America  have  been  transplanted  from  Europe:   our  Christmas-tree 
comes  from  Geimary,  our  Santa  Glaus  from  Holland,  the   Christmas-stocking  (sabots)    from 
Belgium  or  France,  while  "Merry  Christmas'"   wa3  the  old  English  greeting  shouted  from 
window  to  street  on  Christmas  morning.     "1e  have  also  borrowed  from  English  usage  carol 
singing,    the   use  of  holly  and  mistletoe,  many  greetings  and  much  good   cheer. 

St.  Hicholas  Day  and  not  Christmas  is  the   children's  festival  in  Holland ,  Belgium,   and 
parts  of  Germany,   serving  as  a   preliminary  to  Christmas.     !'any  of  the  customs  that    ?e 
associate    vith  Christmas  are  observed  at  this  time. 

"We  have  our  holiday  Christmas  on  the   5th  and   6th  of  December, "   said  an  immigrant  from 
Holland,   on  being  interviewed,   "because  the   25th  is  the  birthday  of  Christ  and  it  is  a  holy 
*  day;    then  we  go  to  church  and  we  hear  the  story  of  Christ,  and  we  come  back   to  our  houses 
and   have  chocolate  and   little  cake  .      But  on  the  5th  and  6th  we  have  awfully  good   tires. 
3aint  Nicholas   comes  and   fills  our  3hoe3,   after  he  has  taken  out  the  grain  which  we  put 
there  for  his  reindeer." 

St.  Nicholas  is  also   the  patron  saint  of  Fusala,   of  sailors,    travelers,   and  rrerc  ants. 
He   is  especially  the   saint  of  school  boys. 

The   date  of  Christ* a  birth  is  not  known   certainly,   but  recember  25  had  been  observed  by 

many     f  the  Christian   churches  from  very   early  tires,  and  in  the  fourth  century   Pooe  Julius 

x,, 

p*8tabliohed  the  festival  at  Home  on  that  date.      Before   the  end  of  the   century,   that  date  had 

been  accepted  by  all  the  nations  in  Christendom,   and  it  has  continued  to  be  observe     by  them 

up  to   the   present  time. 

The    selection  of   this   date  was  due  largely  to   the  fact  that  it  coincided  with  that  of 

the   greatest  of  pagan  festivals,   which  celebrated   the    /inter  solstice,  which  occurs  about 

December  22  -  the  birthday  of  the   new  sun  about  to  return  once  more  toward  the  earth.      The 

days  which  had  been  growing  shorter    ind    uiorter  no-.v  become  longer,   and   the    inin  gives  promise 

of  the  distant  but  certain  approach  of    spring,      fhc   worship  of  the  sun  was  a  large  part  of 

the  religion  of  th     ancient  pagan  races  and   it  was  therefore  natural  that  thl3  change  in  the 

sun*  s  course   should  be  hailed   vlth  rejoicing. 


The   transition  to   the  Christian  point  of  vie*  .vaB  an  easy  one,  and  the   Christian  holi- 
dey   was  set  to  celebrate  the  birthday   of  Jesus,  the  Sua  of  the  spiritual  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  drasin;  away  Christian  people   from  heathen  festivities. 

The  Christian  religion  was  thus  introduced  in  the  British  Isles;    for    ?hen  Gregory  the 
Great  sent  Augustine  as  the   first  missionary   in  597  A.D. ,   he  gave  him  u  letter  of  advise  aa 
follows:     "Do  not  destroy  the  temples  of  the  E&glltA    pes;   chnn  e  them  into  Christian  churches. 
Do  not  forbid  the  harmless  customs    yhlch  have  been    associated  with  the  old  religion;    consecrate 
them,   like   the  churches,   to  Christian  use3.     Let  them  revere  the  saints  where  they  have  wor- 
shiped idoLs.     Thu3  having  some  outward  joys  continued  to  them,   they  may  more  easily  accept 
the    true   inward   joys."      It   was  in  accordance  with  this  sensible  advise  that  the  missionaries 

^^calle d    the  Christmas  season  "Yule-tide"    from  an  English  god  of  the  winter;   and  they  still   b 
B  yule 

brought   in  the  fix  log  from  the   woods  am1   hung  the  mistletoe  upon  the  .vails  as  their 

ancestors  had   done. 

Thus  Christmas  has  a  twofold  significance;   tin-   religious,    commenorating  the  birth  of 

Christ,  and   the  social  or  festive,   celebrating  the   seasonal   practices  of  many  peoples. 

Thus,  being  a  holy  day  as  well  as  a  holiday,   its  celebration  is  at  times  reverent,   at  tires 

gay* 

The  old-time   limits  of  Christmas  tide,    in  the   centuries  when  the  church  guided  the  daily 
life     of  the  mass  of  the  population  and   furnished  it  with  nmusenent,  made  it  rather  a  season 
^!Un  a  day.      The   church  preparation   began  some   four  *veeks  before  Christaas  Day,   with  the  first 
Sunday   in  Advent  -  the  Sunday  nearest  St.  Andrew1  s  Day.     The  pop  ilar  festivities  began  with 
Christmas  ^ve  and  extended  to  Tipiphan:,   or   Twelfth  Right,  or  January  6,    the   festival    of  the 
Magi,  or  of   the   Three    'ise  ten  from  the  vast. 

Christmas  Pay    as  it   no-*  exists  contains  elanents  of  the  old-time  customs,    /hi eh  are 
modified  and  refined.     There  is  fervor  in  church  service,    vithout  fanaticism;    there   is  great 
hospitality,  yet  the   poor  are  not  forgotten,  and  withal,   in  this  ■ami-religious,    oe-i- fes- 
tive  season  are    p  eties,   reunion  of  friends,   giving  of  presents,  arv    an  exchange  of  compli- 
ment ■  • 


Obituary  Notes:   Lo  ii»e  Jordan  Mi  la;    Annie  Besnnt. 
Louise  Jordan  Ml  In,   author  of  more  than  a  dozen  popular  novels  of  China,   and   e  life-long 
student  of  Chinese  life,   died  at  her  hone  near  Calais,   France,   on   September  g£nd.      She  was  70 
years  old.      Louise  Jordan,    .merican  by  birth,   lived  as  a  ehilo    in  Chicago  and  later   vent  to 
Vassar  College,  but  left    *hen  she    »as  e   ghteen  to  go  on  the  stare.      She  joined  a  traveling 
theatrical  company  and  visited  China,   which   intned lately  becane   the  land  of  her  heart.     ?'iss 
Jordan  married  an  English  actor,  fleorge  Crichton  Kiln,   ano  made  a  hore  in  England,   but  remained 
an  inveterate   traveler.     Her  first  book,  "When     e     ere     trolling  Pla;  ers  in  the     ast,"   was 
published  in  1894,  and  wa3  followed  at  intervals  by  novels  on  China  and  Chinese  life,   including 
"Mr»  Wu,"  "In  a  Chinese  Courtyar,"   and  "Mr,    and  Mrs.   Sella"     Her  latest  novel,   "Pen?;     ee*a 
I^|arve3t*'    was    published   last  April  by  Stokes,    vho   have  published  all  of  her  other  bo  lea. 
;     Editor's  note:     Among  her  books  the   following  are  in  braille: 

Ann  Zu-Zan.  Bv.  NYPL,  Sacramento. 

By  Soochow    Jaters.   9v.  AFC 

Flutes  of  Shanghai.  8v.    Detroit,  NYPL 

In  a     hantuug  garden.   8v.  LC,  NYPL,   Sacramento. 

Soul  of  China.    7v.   Chicago,  HIPL 
Annie  Besant,  world   leader  of   the   theosop. lists,   died  in  Madras,    Inria,  on  September  20. 
°he    vould   have  been  86  years  old  on  October   1.     She  was  born  in  London  of  Iriuh  parents  and 
^^;  married  at  an  early  age   to  an  English  clergyman  from    ;h  m  3he  was  separated   sir  years 
later.     Becoming  somewhat  of  a  freethinker,    she  met  and  became  the  diciple  of  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  militant  atheist,   and   together  they  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  family  limitation,   the 
prec  irsor  of  the  nodern  birth   control  movement,   the  publication  of    mich  was  condemned  by 
a  court   vhich  acquitted   its  publishers.        he   later  joined   the  Fabians,   established  a  home 
for  friendless    -,irls  in  London,   championed    the   cause  of  wayward   children  and   led   the  first 
successful  strike  which   the  unorganized  *omen  workers  of  England  e\er  embarked  upon.      In 
the  '80'  s  she  ret  Helena  Blavatsky  and  was  quickly  converted  to  theosoohy.      In  sixty  odd  years 
of  writing,   lecturing  and  leadership,   she  espoused  a  dozen  causes,   winning  scots,   losing  others, 
moving  thousands  to   almost  fanatic  adnlration,  other   thousands  to  ridicule.      For  the   last 


I 


four  decades  of  her  life  she   *as  the  high  prieste33  of  thtosoohy.     Mrs.   Besant   was  the   author 
of  a  number  of  booka  on  reincarnation,    psychology,   thcooophy,   occultiar,    -n(:   kindred  ther.es. 
Her  autobiography  was  pubUyhed   in  189a,  nnrt  a  biography  of  her  by  G.L.  Villi ams  under  the 
name  of  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim"   was  issued  in  1951  by  Cowaro-I'cCann. 

Editor's  note:     Books  in  braille  by  this   author  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Theoaophical  Book 
Association;    184  South  Oxford  Street,  Los  Angelea,   California. 
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